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Duke University Ch apel 


ONE of the most beautiful and impressive 

church buildings ever erected in the 
Southern States is the new chapel at Duke 
University, a photograph of which appears on 
this page. And every summer Sunday after- 
noon thousands of visitors gather around it, 


attracted not only by the beauty of the archi- 
tecture but also by the beauty of the music 


from its great organ and the giant bells of 
its carillon. Readers will be interested to 


’ know the ten most popular carillon selections 


as shown by expressions of listeners as fol- 


“lows: (1) Bells of St. Mary’s; (2) The 
“Rosary; (3) Moonlight and Roses; (4) Sylvia; 
(5) The Old Refrain; (6 )Londonderry Air; 


(7) The Old Rugged Cross; (8) I Love Vou 


’ Truly; (9) Somewhere a.Voice Is Calling; 


(10) Roses of Picardy, and (11) Schubert’s 
Ave Maria. 
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FARMS 


Save Our Most Valuable 


[F thousands of 40- to 80-year-old farmers and 

their wives had known how to keep son John 
and daughter Mary on the farm when they 
reached maturity, many lonesome older folks 
would now be enjoying the company of their 
children and grandchildren. 

But time marches on and it is now too late 
to do anything about these farm boys and girls 
living in towns and cities. What are we going 
to do about the 700,000 to 800,000 farm youths 
who reach the age of 18 every year? Before 
the industrial depression began in 1929, a large 
number of these young people were able to get 
employment in towns and cities. Today urban 
centers are no longer anxious tor them. Parity 
prices, crop loans, foreign markets, acreage and 
baleage allotments, acre yields, and other farm 
production and marketing problems are all very 
important to the material success of every 
farmer, but these should not be allowed to occupy 
his thinking and action to the exclusion of the 
more important human factors. 


@ We must begin to realize that the youth 
who are with us today do reach maturity and 
should be treated as grown-ups. The drain on 
natural farm resources from soil washing and 
forest waste has been tremendous, but this has 
not been nearly so serious as the drain on human 
farm resources in the thousands of young people 
who have been forced to leave our farms. 


Thousands of our best farm boys have been 
forced to seek work away from the home farm 
because their fathers did not encourage them to 
become partners in the farm business or assist 
them to start on their own on other places. 

Even if farm prices had remained at parity 
during the years after 1920, thousands of 
Southern farm boys would likely have left the 
farm because the tenant system of farming ad- 
hered to by their fathers offered little opportunity 
for young folks to get a start.. Many of our 
land-owning farmers operate their farms just 
like share croppers, planting only annual crops, 


Crop 


Let’s make real business 
partners of our older 
farm youth 


By G. A. HALE 
Georgia Experiment Station 


keeping few livestock, and using little if any 
improved farm machinery, just as if they ex- 
pected to move at the end of the crop year. 


@ Thousands of our cotton belt farmers have 
spent a lifetime, or the better part of it, accumu- 
lating farm land and equipment to “enjoy” dur- 
ing their old age, usually in loneliness, and finally 
to leave to children who live in towns and cities 
and who really do not know anything about 
farming. How much wiser it would have been 
for these landowners to have set their sons and 
sons-in-law up in farming on these holdings 
even if the young folks did do the job differently 
from the way their elders found best under the 
old conditions. The usual excuse for not giving 
the boys a “break” is that it costs too much 
money to farm the way they want to do it. 
Still these old-timers have managed to buy auto- 
mobiles to get their children off their farms and 
to send them to non-agricultural schools. 

At heart, all farm parents want their children 
to enjoy a more abundant life than their elders. 
How many will have the wisdom to lay the 
foundation for this better life for their children 
by making them partners in the farm business 
and giving them ample education in the science 
and art of farming—starting now? 
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Firestone GROUND GRIP TIRES 
for Fall and Winter use on your 
car, truck and fractor. You will 
mot need chains! They will give 
you the greatest satisfaction and 
save you money! 
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| ee RAINS and winter snows present 
a transportation problem to farmers. Firestone 
solved this problem when they developed the 
complete line of Ground Grip Tires for cars, 
trucks, tractors and all farm implements. There 
are three patented features that give Firestone 
Tires super-traction in mud, snow, sand, gravel 
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1. Gum-Dipped 
Cord Body 
The High Stretch 
Cord Body of 
Firestone Tires is 
Gum-Dipped 
(soaked in liquid 
rubber) giving 
extra strength and 
longer flexing life 
to withstand the 
terrific stresses and 
strains of the extra 
pulling power with 
only twelve pounds 
of air pressure. 
Firestone Tires are 
the only tires built 
that are Gum- 

Dipped. 


or soft ground of any kind. 


Tread 


Built with 54% 
additional tough 
rubber and scientif- 
ically designed 
with heavy cross 
bars and deep 
grooves that are 
self-cleaning 
(chains are not 
necessary), giving 
super-traction and 
long wear. The bars 
of rubber are so 
placed that they 
will not bump when 
used on paved 
roads. 
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3.Two Extra Layers 


¢ Gum-Dipped 
 Gords 


This exclusive 
construction feature 
locks the thick, 
heavy tread securely 
to the Gum-Dipped 
cord body, making 
them one insepa- 
rable unit. This 
makes practical the 
use of a wider, 
flatter, thicker, 
deeper non-skid 
Firestone tread with 
higher shoulders 
and more and 
tougher rubber. 


If you have not already received your copy of the new 
Firestone Farm Catalog, clip this coupon and mail 
today! This catalog tells you how Firestone Tires and 
Auto Supplies will serve you better and save you money 












NAME 


Department PF-11 . . 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
. . Farm Division — AKRON, OHIO 


Please send me a copy of your new Farm Tire Catalog. 
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‘were properly fitted together! 
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Guarantee—This heavy, 
Super-Traction tread is guaranteed 
not to loosen from the tire body 
under any conditions, and all other 
parts of the tire are fully guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. ‘ 














Listen tothe Voiceof Firestone—featuring Margaret 


Speaks, Soprano, with the Firestone Choral 
Symphony, and William Daly’s Orchestra —every 
Monday night over N. B. C. Nationwide Network 
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Life’s Crooked Sticke <4 


Our Farm Sermon 
By Rev. J. W. HoLitanp 


was driving recently through a 

wooded district, when I saw on 
a hill top a pile of crooked and 
warped branches. Odd shapes and 
sizes they were, a heap of veritable 
forest freaks. At the botton of the 
hill a man had an exhibition of 
beautifully contrived lawn and porch 
chairs, made from these misshapen 
tree limbs. 


@ What a man! Here was an 
artist in overalls who could see use- 
fulness in useless things when they 


Having a little time, I stopped 
and talked with the chair maker, 
He told me that he worked in the 
“timber” during the Winter, and 
that he “spotted” all the gnarled and 
crooked and unsightly branches. “I 
see possibilities in them, and lay 
them aside,” he said. “They all fit 
in somewhere. I never find one so 
crooked that I cannot make use of 
it. Some of the worst ones turn out 
the best.” 


@ As I rode away I thought to 
myself: This is what God, the Great 
Artist, is doing for people. No one 
of his children is entirely straight. 
A few think themselves to be perfect, 
but their neighbors know better. 
Redeemed men and women carry 
with them little quirks and short- 
comings of which they are ignorant. 
Peter Cartright, the pioneer preach- 
er, Apostle Extraordinary of the 
Open Road, was once reprimanded 
by his bishop for his use of tobacco. 
Said the bishop, “Brother Cartright, 
are you sanctified?” The preacher 
replied, “Bishop, in spots.” 


@ Christ walked by the lake shore, 
and met two brothers. One was a 
brusque man who could swear on 
occasion. The other had eyes in 
which gleamed a fire that could 
easily become wild fire. Crooked 
human stuff they were. Yet Christ 
saw in Peter and John just the sort 
of men who might be changed by 
His Spirit and fitted into His plan. 
Saul of Tarsus was another 
crooked stick. He was perverted by 
wrong opinions. He_ persecuted 
people who were better than him- 
self. Yet God used this warped 
man to help straighten the world. 


@ I have always admired William 
A. Sunday, the evangelist. Sitting 
one night with some of his worldly 
cronies upon a curb in downtown 
Chicago, he was listening to the 
singing and preaching of some Sal- 
vation Army workers. Something 
stirred in the heart of the young 
baseball player, and he got up, and 
went over to the Pacific Gospel 
Mission. You know the rest. 


@ No one is hopeless in the eyes of 
Christ. The sin in us He can take 
away, and the good He can increase. 
When tempted to doubt your use- 
fulness, or discouraged because 
others seem to be straighter and 
finer than you are, remember the 
old chair maker and his crooked 
sticks. 
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Making “Equality for Agriculture” Real 


[t IS a notable article on another page in which Secretary of Ag- 

riculture Henry A. Wallace tells our readers “What I Am Try- 
ing to Do.” And it will be seen that the Secretary has found the 
inspiration for his program in the old battle cry of Southern and 
Mid-western farmers a decade ago, “Equality for Agriculture!” In 
his opinion there can be no real democracy without equality. 


“Equality for Agriculture” is indeed a comprehensive platform 
on which to do battle for all the farmer’s rights. But, as is pointed 
out, it may easily become an empty phrase and mockery unless we 
make it concrete, unless we actually get down to brass tacks, as the 
modern phrase puts it. All right then; let us mention some specific 
forms of “Equality for Agriculture” for which we must do battle. 


1. Agriculture must have equal power with industry in ad- 
justing production to demand. Until the AAA came along, agri- 
culture had not had this power. The Federal Farm Board, in spite 
of its noble intentions, failed utterly because it attempted to main- 
tain prices without regulating production. Agriculture and indus- 
try both had big surpluses when 1932 began but what happened? 
While iron and steel production was cut to 31 per cent of normal 
and automobiles to 35, etc., cotton production reached 104 per cent 
of normal. Without some such mechanism as the AAA, agriculture 
has no equality with manufacturing in avoiding ruinous surpluses. 
As Mr. Wallace said in a recent speech in Richmond:— 


“What the farmers want is simply a method of group action 
with government sanction that is adapted to their bus‘ness prob- 
lems, just as the corporate form of organization with government 
sanction permits group action in the commercial and induitrial 
field.” 

2. Agriculture needs equality with industry in the nation’s 
conduct of its tariff policies. The nation must not revert to a sys- 
tem that requires agriculture to buy in a protected national market 
and sell on an unprotected world market—unless offsetting ad- 
vantages of some kind are offered agriculture. 


3. Agriculture or the men who produce farm crops must have 
equality with buyers of farm products in bargaining power. This 
is possible only in case the producers (1) have equal knowledge 
as to grade or quality of the farm products marketed, and (2) 
have equal knowledge as to what prices local, national, and inter- 
national conditions justify. The Flannagan Bill which provides 
government grading of tobacco and government reporting of the 
price each grade is bringing—this is one example of how the gov- 
ernment may help provide “Equality for Agriculture.” But in 
order to have sufficient volume of business and skilled salesman- 
ship for his products, the farmer also needs his co-operative crop 
and livestock marketing associations. 


4. Nor can “Equality for Agriculture” ever be realized until 
agriculture has equality in credit facilities and interest rates. The 
states of the South that have permitted “time prices” credit sys- 
tems that charge the poor farmer or tenant 30 per cent or more 
while business men get credit at 6 per cent or less—this is a hideous 
denial of equality and a disgrace to our civilization. The Farm 
Credit Administration with its Federal Land Banks, its Produc- 
tion Credit Associations, and its Bank for Farm Co-operatives is a 
hardly less important agency for winning “Equality for Agricul- 
ture” than the AAA itself. 


The Two Happiest Months 


‘THE thought mentioned on our “World’s News” page, namely, 

that November and December are probably the two happiest 
months of the year—that thought seems well worth further em- 
phasis as we come to write a message for this page. 


There are many reasons that November and December appear 
to be the happiest of the months. Most important of all of course 
are the holiday seasons they bring us—holidays in which the 
thought of others outweighs the thought of merely selfish pleasure. 
At Thanksgiving time there is not only the note of gratiude to 
the Almighty, but there are visits to “the old folks at home” and 
the renewal of contacts with friends and kinsfolk. And at Christ- 
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mas there are remembrances not only for friends and kin, but for 
the poor and needy, the sick and underprivileged—remembrances 
that demonstrate that it is indeed more blessed to give than to 
receive. 


November and December are also happy months because the 
hardest labors of the year are over, the harvests are being gathered 
in, and there are leisure days for hunting and other rural sports 
and pleasures. 

There is fox hunting and ’possum hunting, bird hunting as 
suggested by the dogs on our cover page. There is the rarer sport 
depicted in Ernest Thompson-Seton’s The Trail of the Sandhill 
Stag with its young hero saying to himself over and over, “These 
are my golden days!” 

Then, too, there are the pleasures of late fall and early winter 
nights. No longer perhaps as in our boyhood does a farmer light 
a torch of fat light’ood and walk across the dark woods to sit with 
a neighbor family till bedtime. But friendship is still the same as 
ever, even if its manner of expression has changed. We are glad 
to hear of young and old attending farmers’ meetings in increasing 
numbers, enjoying programs of music, lectures, and amateur plays 
at the nearest school, and maintaining the vitality of the country 
church and Sunday school. The long cool nights also bring op- 
portunities for enjoying the richest treasures of literature. 

“The life is more than meat and the body is more than rai- 
ment,” it was said of old. And so along with all our thanksgiving 
for bounteous harvests and better cash incomes we may well give 
thanks for some of these other riches of the countryside that no 
man can either buy or sell. 


Three Thanksgiving Thoughts 


OF THREE things Thanksgiving Day always reminds us. One 

is that antique phrase so often used in the Old Testament, 
“the loving kindness of the Lord.” The second is the almost 
matchless portrayal of that loving kindness in a Psalm which 
should be read every Thanksgiving morning—Psalm 107. The 
third is perhaps the most beautiful modern expression of the 
Thanksgiving spirit—by Phillips Brooks:— 

“And so let us give thanks to God on Thanksgiving Day. 
Nature is beautiful and fellow men are dear, and duty is close be- 
side us, and He is over us and in us. What more do we want 
except to be more thankful and more faithful, less complaining 
of our trials and our times, and more worthy of the tasks and 
privileges He has given us?” 


Losing Our Soil Resources 


(THE plant food applied to soils in commercial fertilizers does 
not begin to make good that lost from the land by crop 
removal, leaching, and erosion. 
For the year ending June 30, 1934, the number of tons of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash consumed in the United 
States in mixed goods and separate materials was as follows:— 


Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash Total 


In mixed fertilizers ..........._ 145,088 379,406 219.074 743,568 
In separate materials............ 110,906 124,535 36,026 271,467 
Total sessonsehee 2905994 $03,991 255,100: 1,015,035 


To obtain a measure of our rapid retrogression to soil pov- 
erty, compare the above additions to the soil, with the tonnage 
of plant food lost by crop removal, leachi:.g, and erosidn:— 








Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 
TA CRODS ss iecntoeeecdateierss-aessccen SEO OUe 2,000,000 5,000,000 
By Jeaciine .265.csiiscsicsscs ; 250,000 350,000 3,500,000 
By erosion s eeaicusetiavasseay’ Agee 2,000,000 20,000,000 
Total................ 4,750,000 4,350,000 28,500,000 


The erosion losses as given above seem low, and while they 
are from Dr. Bennett himself, he believes the quantity lost may 
be several times his estimate. This does not take into considera- 
tion loss of soil itself, which is of even greater importance. 

To curb these losses and to manage our soil resources in such 
a way to preserve them for future generations, is a task to challenge 
the best efforts of our nation. 
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‘The Challenge to Farm Leadership 


AS individual 
farmers are 
everywhere _ being 
urged to keep ac- 
counts and take in- 
ventories regularly, 
so would agricul- 
ture as an industry 
do well to take stock of itself now. 
Absorbed between 1920 and 1929 
with the problems of a continuingly 
unsatisfactory farm income, from 
1930 to 1933 with a bitter struggle 
for existence, and for the last two 
years with the multitudinous prob- 
lems of controlled production, farm- 
ers and farm leaders alike have had 
little time to study and to compre- 
hend fully the momentous changes 
we are undergoing. To use Secre- 
tary Wallace’s phrase, “new fron- 
tiers” indeed are ahead of us. Or 
as Dr. O. E. Baker of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has put it, 
“This depression is not an episode 
but the beginning of an epoch.” 





Farm Outlook Changing 


Let us take a glance backward. 
For nearly 150 years American agri- 
culture enjoyed ever-available lands 
to westward, a constantly increasing 
population, a huge export market 
for her products. Today the new 
lands are gone, the population is 
approaching a stationary level, and 
our export market is at least tem- 
porarily partly lost and some of the 
loss doubtless will be permanent. 
That much of the problem most of 
us have come to understand in the 
fight for production control and a 
decent income for farm folks. But 
let’s go on. 

Our agricultural efficiency has in- 
creased threefold in the last century 
so that in 1930 only 22 per cent of 
the population was gainfully em- 
ployed in agriculture as compared 
with 75 per cent a hundred years 
previous. It is estimated that within 
a few years half the farmers could, 
if necessary, take care of the entire 
needed commercial output of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


From a woodcut by J. J. Lankes 





By ALEXANDER NUNN 


@ This thought-provoking article by Alexander Nunn of our 
Progressive Farmer editorial staff—he farms half time and works 
in our editorial offices half time—is No. 1 in a series of four very 
concise articles based on his personal experiences as a farmer and 


rural community leader. 


Next month we expect to present in 


this series “The Social Challenge to Southern Farm Leadership,” 
to be followed by “The Opportunity of the Rural Church” and 
then a final summary, “What Is the Outlook for Farm Youth?” 


First, then, we face the problem 
of a market no longer subject to 
unlimited expansion. Next we have 
so increased our agricultural efh- 
ciency that we don’t need all the 
farmers we have at a time when 
the cities would like to be sending 
us even more of their unemployed. 


Thirdly and as a climax, there has 
been since 1929 a continued “back- 
ing up” on farms of youth who in 
the previous decade would have 
migrated to the cities. So great in 
fact has been this backing up that 
unless the normal migration move- 
ment is soon resumed it is estimated 
that by 1940 there will be a million 
more farmers than there were in 
1930 with two-thirds of the increase 
in the South. “Frankly,” admits 
Dan T. Gray, dean of the Arkansas 
College of Agriculture, “I am much 
more concerned over the surplus of 
older rural youth than I am about 
surpluses of cotton, hogs, wheat, 
tobacco, and*what not. Further, the 
solution is not as simple as plowing 
under cotton or killing hogs.” 


Sources of Extra Income 


Such are some of the plain, hard 
facts that face us. Will a dividing 
up of our present volume of com- 
mercial farm production provide a 
satisfactory level of income per 
family? Production control alone 
won't provide the answer, and 
unlimited production would spell 
complete ruin for these new farm- 
ers as well as for their parents and 
grandparents. As, important and 
necessary as are controlled produc- 
tion and continued improvement in 


efficient production, these must be- 
come but links in a new chain. 


One great initial advantage the 
South possesses in its search for a 
satisfactory income for all its farm 
population—we are still far from 
supplying our own urban popula- 
tion as well as our Southern farm 
population itself with bread, meat, 
eggs, milk, fruit, vegetables, hay, 
and many other food and feed prod- 
ucts. We are adding to our income 
in these fields but not fast enough. 


Soil saving and soil building must 
provide the very bedrock by which 
larger yields per acre and lower per 
unit costs will make unnecessary the 
taking in of new and _ naturally 
poorer lands for the increased num- 
ber of farmers. Fortunately, in no 
field are we more awake to the prob- 
lems and the necessity for action. 


New Sources of Income 
What next? We must find still 


other and new sources of income; 
home and village industries; con- 
tinued decentralization of many 
large industries; a hastening wher- 
ever possible of the search for new 
uses for farm products. Small wood- 
working plants, local hatcheries, tan- 
neries, home looms, potteries, small 
refrigerator and storage plants—all 
these are possibilities. Rural electri- 
fication will play a large part in this 
new rural industrial development. 





Unquestionably our tenant system 
as it exists must be uprooted, else 
it will not only retard all progress 
but will eventually destroy us. Dif- 
ferent rates of taxation on lands of, 


Nambe: I:— 
What of 


Farming’s 


Economic 
Future ? 


owner-operators and of absentee 
landlords may be necessary to pro- 
vide thousands of enterprising farm- 
ers a decent chance to obtain farms 
of their own. And no less important 
than general tax reduction is an 
equalization of the tax burden be- 
tween farms in any one county. 


Southern farmers can also measur- 
ably insure their economic salvation 
by multiplied co-operative effort. In 
the last two years we have begun 
to realize the possibilities of co-opera- 
tive financing through production 
credit associations and rural credit 
unions. Buying and producing co- 
operatively are as important as sell- 
ing co-operatively. Georgia is set- 
ting a fine example in one-variety 
cotton communities and counties. 
One of the outstanding opportunities 
of our agricultural colleges is to 
train young men for future co-op- 
erative managers with a_ broad 
knowledge of accounting, co-oper- 
ative methods, and other buying and 
selling, farm organization, public 
relations, and good salesmanship. 


Problems Not Economic Alone 


How multiplied are the develop- 
ments that we must push as we work 
to perfect production control! And 
granted that we can solve our 
economic problems—and those are 
practically the only ones we have 
so far tackled—agriculture would be 
but half served, and agriculture’ 
new day far in the distance. We 
whole-heartedly agree with Dr. Carl 
C. Taylor, president of the American 
Country Life Association:— 


“The standard of our rural civili- 
zation is predicated upon but not 
determined by the solution of our 
land problems; is predicated upon 
but not determined by adjustment of 
farm price levels; is predicated upon 
but not determined by adjustment of 
a correct urban-rural balance of 
wealth and income .. . is predicated 
upon all these so-called material 
things but is determined by the love 
of a home that belongs to those who 
live in it, by art, literature, music, 
leisure, and righteous pride. These 
things will not be attained in Ameri- 
can rural life unless we purpose 
them, plan them, and promote them, 
and to do this must be the heart and 
soul of our reconstructed rural 
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row limber as a Crop—lt y ays! 


By C. H: COULTER 


Assistant State Forester, Florida Forest Service 


@ For some years now forestry workers and a few other folks 
who believed they knew something about timber supplies and 
timber growth have been trying to show us how we could swap 
$1 bills for $5 bills. The proportion may not be exact but it will 
serve and it has been no credit to a lot of us that we were un- 
willing to examine .the larger bills before branding them as 
“phony” or “counterfeit.” Some day—but excuse us—Mr. Coulter 
sounds as tf he might be dealing in some of those bills himself, 
and we want to dig up a few I1’s to swap or trade with him. 


WITH protection from fire and 
careful use of the axe, saw, and 
hack your woodlot can be put to 
work, can pay its own taxes, and can 
provide a yearly cash revenue. Pro- 
tection, improvements, and _ harvest- 
ing of forest crops can be done dur- 
ing slack times of the year and your 
timber crop need not be harvested 
during periods of low prices. 

Home needs should be provided 
for first. Wood for cooking, heat- 
ing, and cane boiling will take about 
12 cords per year. Fat pine fence 
posts are needed to replace those rot- 
ting out and some straight grained 
lighter wood should be saved for 
this purpose. Occasional big trees 
should be kept in reserve from 
which lumber can be sawed. These 
home supplies of wood are worth 
$20 to $30 anffually. 

In Georgia over 8,500 farmers are 
chipping their timber, dipping the 
gum, and selling it for cash to cus- 
tom stillers or nearby operators. 
There are only about 300 such gum 
producers in Florida and it is time 
our Florida farmers got part of what 
is coming to them! 

When timber is leased, someone 
else gets paid for the labor which 
you and your boys could have had 
and bad work, dryface, and other 
damage is often done by careless 
workers hired by others. 


Good Pay for Own Work 


Average timber 9 inches and up 
measured at 414 feet above ground 
will yield 21 50-gallon barrels of dip 
per 1,000 faces per year. Fifty acres 
with 20 cups per acre (which is 
about average) will total 1,000 faces. 
Dip or gum is worth about $6 per 
barrel and more when it can be still- 
ed co-operatively:— 
21 barrels at $6 


*Tools and equipment 
PeeWee er S ca eccssigen ks 





Cost of production:....;....:..+..3.. $65 65 

Wet CetaeNS iiss icsssecteseecass ... $61 
Gross receipts........ Lh er oe 
Less tools and equipment.................... 14 
eee MAAR he cei ea yvsdensalnes $112 
Average lease returns...........0.............. 21 

Profit over lease value $91 


*Tools, cups, etc., are figured over a six- 
year period and this is an average yearly 
cost. 

Average lease value per thousand 
for 6 years is about $125 or less. Per 
year this means about $21. The 


profit or returns over leasing value 
is $91, if a man contributes his own 
labor and at the same time he can 
take better care of the timber. 


Following the working out of any 
trees for gum or naval stores, the 
timber should be used on the place 
or sold for saw logs, crossties, ve- 
neer or stave blocks, or cordwood. 
Seed trees should be left to provide 
ample young growth as needed and 
any cutting should bear in mind to 
leave at least 4 or 5 healthy thrifty- 
topped trees per acre. 


Fire Protection Essential 


Fire control of the woodlot is es- 
sential and everything reasonable 
should be done to secure full pro- 


Good turpentine practice. Note even, 

narrow streak. No bark was slabbed 

off_and tree was over 9 inches before 
cupping. 


tection. Why? If fires are not out- 
lawed— 

1. Young growth is burned up; 

2. Saplings are stunted and some- 
times killed; 

3. Larger timber is damaged and 
scarred; 

4. Gum production is reduced 
and faces and cups damaged and 
sometimes destroyed; 

5. Cordwood and fat wood are 
burned up. 

The result is that only a part of 
the land is producing and_ that 
part is producing only a fraction of 
what it should. ; 

Planting or setting out one-year- 

















Fire lines plowed by mules and turning plow. 


’ 
7 


Note young growth on the right 


peeping through the grass. 


old slash pine seedlings was scarce- 
ly heard of in Florida in 1928. Now, 
only seven years later, over 4,000,000 
seedlings have been set out. These 
baby trees cost about $2 to $2.50 per 
thousand at the Florida Forest Serv- 
ice nursery at Olustee. One thousand 
will plant about three acres using a 
spacing of 12 feet by 12 feet. Usually 
the live is about 60 to 80 per cent of 
the trees set out, depending on care 
in planting and weather conditions. 

Fire control as mentioned before 
is necessary to grow either volunteer 
or planted trees. Between 500 and 
600 landowners are aided in their 
problem of keeping fire damage 
down to a minimum by help from 
the Florida Forest Service, assisted 
by Federal funds. 


Making Firebreaks 


The average farmer with mules 
and plow can put in his own fire 
lines. These should be plowed on 
each side of his fence or land lines 
and can either be solid plowed or 
burned between two good furrows. 
If the owner signs up with the Flor- 
ida Forest Service and does his own 
fire line work, this will apply to the 
budget set up between the district 
forester and owner as labor in place 
of cash. The district forester will 
check the éxtent of plowing and 
will give the owner his advice and 
assistance, provide back pumps and 
swatters and other help as agreed, 
thus assisting the owner who fights 
his own fires. 

Thinning should be done on too 
thick stands of saplings and a good 











9% inches. 


In twelve years, 


This splendid growth resulted from protection of an old 


time to start is when most of the 
saplings are from 12 feet to 18 feet 
high. Thinning is just good judg- 
ment and the owner should have in 
mind what he is trying to grow. 
Usually the fault is that too little is 
cut out and in only two or three 
years the stand needs additional 
thinning. 


Good Turpentine Practice 


Careful selection of turpentine 
trees is very important both from 
a profit standpoint and for the good 
of the stand in the future. The fol- 
lowing practices are suggested:— 

1. Work no trees under 9 inches 
in DBH (diameter breast high). 

2. Work one face per tree at a time 
unless 15 inches or more DBH. 

3. Hang cups low to prolong life 
of face. 

4. Install tins and cups carefully; 
no heavy axe cuts. 

5. Chip a % x %-inch streak and 
a narrow face. 

6. Leave 4-inch bark on “life bar” 
between faces. 

7. Don’t work seed trees. 

Fire control is essential. Perhaps 
some planting will be necessary after 
careful use of axe, saw, and hack to 
thin, remove, and carefully utilize 
the parts of the stand that should be 
removed. 

Even in the few years of forestry 
activities we can point to many ex- 
amples of owners large and small 
who are making their forest lands 
work for them. 








field from fire. No other care or expense was necessary. 






































Henry A. Wallace. 


EMOCRACY is a much abused 
word, I suppose it has as many 
definitions as the word “religion,” 
with every definition reflecting an 
individual bias. But just as all con- 
cepts of religion in some way take 
account of deity, so must any defini- 
tion of democracy include one essen- 
tial element—equality. 

I make this observation because 
so much of what the present national 
administration is trying to do for 
agriculture depends upon its inter- 
pretation of the democratic princi- 
ple. Its farm. policy has, I think, 
evolved patterns which approach an 
ideal of equality for agriculture. 
While some may not agree with the 
id-as of democracy expressed by the 
administration, none may question 
its central thesis. 

“Equality for Agriculture” is a 
high sounding expression. It could, 
if acts used in its name were lacking 
in sincerity and effectiveness, become 
an empty phrase, a mockery. I think 
the New Deal has demonstrated by 
what it has done and is endeavoring 
to do that the administration has 
genuine respect for the ideal. 


But the present administration 
certainly didn’t invent the principle 
upon which its farm policy is based. 
You can trace the development of it 
back through the social evolution of 
the nation to the colonial farmers of 
the 18th century who created our 
political state. Every generation of 
American life has had its interpre- 
ters of this principle, which was the 
main goad to western expansion and 
was a part of the confused complex 
of issues which tore the North and 
South apart in our War Between the 
States. The Agrarian Crusade of 
the 80’s and 90’s did battle for the 
principle of equality for agriculture. 


Equality for Agriculture 


Our interpretation of democracy 
is called new only because agricul- 
tural equality in a modern indus- 
trial state is different from what it 
was in a state that was predomi- 
nantly agricultural. Our _ inter- 
pretation in the main is the unfold- 
ing of ideas derived from farm lead- 

ers reacting to developments which 
‘have come about since 1921, when 
‘farm prices broke and post-war ag- 
ricultural deflation upset the national 
economy. It’ yok a twelve-year 
_stfuggle for agriculture to gain the 
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What I Am Trying to Do : 


By HENRY A. WALLACE. 


The Secretary of Agriculture outlines goals he seeks to reach 


@ “It took a twelve-year struggle for agriculture to gain the po- 
litical power necssary for it to put to test an economic democracy of 
anew era. What I think it means to the farmer and to the nation 
will constitute a statement of ‘What 1 Am Trying to Do as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’—the subject. upon which the editor of The 
Progressive Farmer asked me to write.” So writes the most active 
and potent Secretary of Agriculture the United States has ever 


had. 


Whether readers agree, they will wish to read this clear 


statement of what Secretary Wallace and the AAA are “driving at.” 


political power necessary for it to put 
to test an economic democracy of a 
new era. 

An economic democracy guaran- 
tees its citizens certain privileges and 
places them under certain obliga- 
tions. It guarantees equitable dis- 
tribution of rewards for intelligent 
work and it demands a contribution 
on the part of each toward the well- 
being of all. 

Under a democracy, the nation’s 
obligation to the farmer is fair 
prices and equality of income. From 
1921 to 1933 the United States de- 
nied the American farmer an oppor- 
tunity to secure his share of the 
national income, though agriculture 
continued to supply the nation with 
more farm products than’ it was able 
to consume. Surpluses depressed 
prices and by 1932 agriculture was 
at the brink of bankruptcy. 


- Balanced Abundance 


When the present administration 
came into power it undertook the 
task of creating mechanisms with 
which agriculture could maintain a 
balanced abundance, thus securing 
to the nation adequate supplies and 
at the same time obtaining for agri- 
culture a more equitable share of 
the national income. 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
passed in the spring cf 1933, while 
providing means for balancing pro- 
duction with consumption, also set 
up safeguards against the creation of 
scarcity prices. The parity princi- 
ple guarded against an over-zealous 
administration of the act in the in- 
terest of farmers. It declared the 
policy of Congress to be— 


“To establish and maintain such 
balance between the production and 
consumption of agricultural com- 
modities, and such marketing con- 
ditions therefor, as will re-establish 
prices to farmers at a level that will 
give agricultural commodities a pur- 
chasing power with respect to ar- 
ticles that farmers buy, equivalent 
to the purchasing npow>r of agricul- 
tural commodities in the base pe- 
riod. The base period in the case 
of all agricultural commodities ex- 
cent tobacco shall he the pre-war 
period, August 1909-July 1914. In 
the case of tobacco the base period’ 


shall be the post-war period, August 
1919-July 1929. ... 

“To protect the consumer’s inter- 
est by readjusting farm production 
at such level as will not increase the 
percentage of the consumers’ retail 
expenditure for agricultural com- 
modities, or products derived there- 
from, which is returned to the 
farmer, above the percentage which 
was returned to the farmer in the 
pre-war period, August 1909-July 
1914.” 

As a matter of fact, our policy 
has been steadily exerted, not to- 
ward scarcity, but in the direction 
of greater abundance controlled 
and _ balanced. 

Our experience with controlled 
production has shown the need for 
some device for evening up bad crop 
years with good ones, a kind of 
ever-normal granary. The opera- 
tion of the “ever-normal granary” 
idea would protect consumers from 
shortages -and it would provide for 
farmers a safeguard against price 
depressing surpluses. Crop loans in 
good years would afford incentive to 
farmers to store part of their prod- 
ucts. Adjusted production in the 
following year would release supplies 
previously stored. This is a form of 
insurance for producer and consum- 
er alike, and as such is consistent 
with the New Deal’s philosophy of 
economic democracy for every ele- 
ment in our population. 


The Ever Normal Granary Plan 


The corn and cotton loans con- 
stituted an approach to the ever- 
normal granary plan. Farmers re- 
ceived a large measure of benefit 
from these loans. Quantities of 
corn and cotton which would oth- 
erwise have acted as price depress- 
ing surpluses, remained in the hands 
of producers until the market was 
able to absorb them. The corn loans 
were also effective in establishing a 
reserve of feed which became valu- 
able in carry‘ng corn-hog farmers 
through the drouth of 1934. 

This concept of “balanced abun- 
dance” looks beyond the immediate 
present and the near future in its 
design to provide a margin of sup- 
ply of food and fiber and a fair 
price for farmers. It looks to the 
safety of the land itself. 


DECORATION BY SIDNEY W. J. VAN SHECK 


The adjustment program has en- 
abled farmers to raise crops which 
benefit the soil. This phase of the 
program is becoming more promi- 
nent as the acute emergency sub- 
sides. The co-operating farmer has 
been enabled to adopt sounder 
farming operations with ‘a view to 
securing better returns in the fu- 
ture, while preserving the nation’s 
natural resources. 

In 1934 we had about 36 million 
“rented” or contracted acres—a ninth 
of all the cultivated land in the 
country. Instead of planting excess 
acreage of cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
and corn and thus producing com- 
modities that could not be absorbed 
at fair prices, co-operating farmers 
shifted part of their land to erosion- 
preventing and soil-building crops, 
emergency forage crops, and home 
food and feed. A smaller part of 
the contracted acres (less than a 
third in all) lay fallow or remained 
idle. 


Agriculture Emulates Industry 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
supplied agriculture with means of 
economic adaptation that already 
were enjoyed by industry. I refer to 
the power by which producers may 
regulate supply in such a way as to 
obtain what economists call “admin- 
istered prices.” During the depres- 
sion this power enabled corporations 
controlling manufactured goods to 
contract production and keep prices 
from receding to disastrous levels. 
It applied not only to manufactured 
products but also to certain charges 
for services, as for transportation 
and such utilities as electric power, 
light, and telephone services. 

Concentration in industry gave it 
this means for quickly adapting its 
production to effective demand. In 
1931 just 200 American corporations 
controlled more than half of the 
industrial wealth in the country and 
about half the jobs in industry. 

How did industry use this power 
when the depression destroyed 
much of the country’s buying power? 
It maintained prices at as high a 
level as possible. It protected its 
investors but it ignored public in- 
terest. 

Millions of city workers were job- 
less as a result of closed shops, fac- 
tories, and offices. In order to keep 
prices from declining, industry insti- 
tuted the most inensive “plow-up” 
campaigns in the country’s history. 
It plowed up potential wealth ruth- 
lessly in order to save corporation 
investments. And the power that 
industry had was uncontrolled by 
any co-ordinating influence to pro- 
tect the public welfare. 

While all this was happening in 
the case of American industry, what 
about Amefican agriculture? Oper- 
ating in a free market, lacking con- 
centration, it could not contract pro- 
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duction. Six million farmers, acting 
independently, went on producing 
with unrestrained prodigality, and 
in consequence took prices which 
were ruinous. We had a price 
structure which was half of steel 
and half of putty. 


The Principle of Parity 


When the present administration 
assumed the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment in March 1933, it acted 
at once to correct this obvious 
economic inequality. The Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, passed in 
May of that year, gave agriculture 
a mechanism with which it could 
strengthen the price structure with- 
in which farm products operate. 

But the Act placed proper controls 
upon the mechanism to guard the 
public interest. It gave guarantees 
that its operation should never be 
used to secure exorbitant prices. An 
economic measuring rod called 
“parity” was included in the 
mechanism. Parity means fair ex- 
change value, based upon a definite 
historic relationship that existed be- 
tween the prices farmers received 
for goods they sold and the prices 
they paid for goods purchased. The 
measuring rod for parity for most 
commodities was the price relation- 
ship which existed in the period 
1909-14; for tobacco, 1919-29. 

So administered prices, secured 
through the mechanism of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, can 
never become exorbitant prices. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act can be 
used only for the purpose of obtain- 
ing fair prices, based upon a definite 
index. Thus the public interest— 
the interest of the consumer as well 
as that of the producer—is guarded. 

The price relationship of goods 
sold by farmers and those purchased 
by them is stated in percentages. The 
percentage figure dropped to 54 in 
February 1933. It had increased 
to 78 by July of that year. In Sep- 

tember 1934 it reached 82. In July 
1935 it stood at 81. 


Not Regimentation 


The farm program, because it has 
enlisted the co-operation of millions 
of individuals in a single concen- 
trated purpose, has been criticized 
for what its opponents call regimen- 
tation. The farm program is no 
more regimented than any other 
group effort in which individuals 
voluntarily enlist for service to the 
common cause of their common wel- 
fare. It is less so than the processes 
of government, for every person 
born to citizenship must conform 
to the rules of the state whether he 
wills it or not. 

Farmers who are eligible to receive 
the benefits of the grogram are 
urged, but never by government 
sanction coerced, to co-operate in 
its activity. I cannot see how it 
would be possible for a person to 
come into it without first having 
had every opportunity to learn all 
about it. The commodity control 
programs are purely voluntary in 
nature, and marketing agreements 
are effected on a democratic basis. 
Programs have been drawn up in 
consultation with producers, and 


unless a great majority of the pro- 
ducers have definitely favored the 
suggested measures, they have been 


discarded. 


Neither the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture nor anybody else in government 
may tell a farmer how much or how 
little he may produce or market. 


The farmer himself decides by 
means of a democratic process which 
has become an established and time- 
honored custom among English- 
speaking people. And having decided 
upon a course of action, further- 
more, the farmer is charged with 
the larger part of the duties and 
responsibilities connected with en- 
forcement of the rules to which he 
has voluntarily agreed to submit. 
This is a far cry from regimentation. 
It is progress from economic anarchy 
to economic democracy. 


Saving the Nation’s Soils 


This gigantic co-operative move- 
ment in American agriculture re- 





@ In Emerson's poem “Days” each day is represented as offering us either 


ceived much of its momentum from 
conditions resulting from disloca- 
tions in world trade following the 
war. The loss of our foreign trade 
in agricultural products between 
1921 and 1933 resulted in surpluses 
of crops and land which farmers 
acting individually were unable to 
reduce. Obviously a balance be- 
tween production and consumption 
had to be reached before fair prices 
could be attained. In 1933 we had 
upwards of 40 million excess acres of 
land producing export crops. 


The- farm program has tried to 
get this land out of intensive culti- 
vation and into use which would 
conserve the soil resources. In the 
emergency, a policy of swift action 
to reduce the surplus of farm 
products and thus to relieve the 
pressure on commodity prices, pre- 
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Eagle Feathers 


By S. Omar BarKER 





trashy baubles of commonplace action or splendid jewels of high aspiration and 
achievement—with most human beings choosing only the trashy baubles. In the 
following poem S. Omar Barker pictures a man to whom the years were symbolized 
as birds—and for him they had been all too commonplace. But at last in a sub- 
limely heroic unselfish act he plucked the eagle feathers of high adventure that 
at once glorified and terminated his career. 


H OMESTEADER JECKLIN thought this way about the years: 
Each one a bird that comes to roost a while upon 
Your shoulder. Ibis, like as not, for buccaneers 
In far off ports . . . flamingoes on the Amazon. 
Brave feathers some men plucked to plume their caps! For him 
These Birds of Time had been but barnyard fowls, or crows 
From nearby fields—dull cargoes for a sagging limb, 
Slow bending with the burden homely chores impose. 


Il 


The call came in the night: “The Forest Ranger wants 

More men! Three bucks a day . . . you'll work and sweat like hell! 
The fire is running like that red she-wolf that haunts 

The ridges! Are you goin’, Jecklin?” . . . “Might as well.” 


Ill 


Wind with the dawn . . . Two dozen brow-singed, weary men 
Watched flames they could not master closing in upon 
A pot-hole cove, brush-tindered, caprock-rimmed, and then— 
A cry for help.:“My God, I'd figgered him done gone!” 
Said one. But now they knew old man Meloche was trapped 
In his old cabin in the cove, sick, like as not, 
Or else he would have fled. Homesteader Jecklin slapped 
A wet shirt round his head. Down from the rim he shot! 


IV 


They lifted old Meloche, a-smoulder, but alive, 
From Jecklin’s tortured back. Then, there beside that rim 
Of hell, they saw Homesteader Jecklin stagger, strive 
To speak, fling up an arm and fall. Of him 
They spoke as one whose duty had not been to go. 
But he had gone. They saw his dying eyes alight 
Most strangely, and a fist thrust high. How could they know 
That in his grasp were eagle feathers, tipped with white? 
GRAN VEL LE 
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cluded the possibility of selecting 
the land which was to be taken out 
of cultivation. The quickest way 
was then necessarily the best way. 
But in a long time land policy, a 
great deal of readjustment is wisely 
contemplated. Poor land, suitable 
for grass, woodland, or recreation, 
should be removed from intensive 
cultivation while, under careful 
management, full use of rich crop 
land should be made. 


Such, in brief review, is the new 
agricultural program for America. 
But this is not a selfish program 
for agriculture. Rather it is one 
that is as important for the entire 
community of the nation as for the 


_ farmers. A survey of business condi- 


tions in the Southeastern farming 
section and the Northeastern indus- 
trial region indicates a marked re- 
vival in business following the in- 
auguration of the farm program. 
Commodity carlot shipments into 
the Southeastern States from the in- 
dustrial Northeast were 38 per cent 
greater in the year after recovery 
measures were in operation than 
during the preceding year. 
Restoration of farm buying power 
was the first objective of the New 
Deal farm policy. This realized, 
general improvement followed. The 
democratic principle as applied to 
agriculture acted as a tonic for the 
country as a whole. It hastened 


recovery. 

Three New R’s in Rural 
Education 
By J. H. KOLB 


RURAL education, to meet present 
day needs, is due for repair 
and rebuilding. 

The old three R’s are no longer 
sufficient. They were tools for in- 
dividual survival. The new goals 
must include these and then go be- 
yond them and lead to group effort. 
The new emphasis may also be 
couched in three R’s, but they are 
different R’s. 

The first is Relationships. Educa- 
tional emphasis, clear down to ele- 
mentary schools, must somehow be 
tuned to the current interdepend- 
ence of individuals and groups. We 
may then discover that too much of 
our emphasis in the past has been 
toward over-exaltation of the success- 
ful individual. We are now in a 
period where different groups are 
playing more important roles. Be- 
tore the American ideal of democracy 
can be realized, a sense of inter- 
dependence, a feeling of relation- 
ships, must find its way into the 
objectives of our educational system. 


The second R is Refinement. The 
trend in rural life today is toward 
the necessity for more self-support, 
more use of home talent, more de- 
pendence on local initiative. Unless 
rural life can be endowed with a 
certain type of culture through the 
fuller use of literature, history, 
drama, music, and art, it cannot 


hope to satisfy rural people. 


The third R is Religion. This 
must not be confused with any of 
the “isms.” It is rather a means 
of release of the spiritual forces that 
are needed to give direction to 
progress. 
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Old Reliable, Old 
and Old Maley 





By HARRIS DICKSON 


© Hundreds of thousands of Southerners have laughed 
over the inimitable Harris Dickson stories of “Old Reli- 


able,” his famous Negro character. 


Of all these stories 


Judge Dickson himself thinks the one he has written for 
this issue of The Progressive Farmer is about the best— 
and we believe our readers will agree with him. Many of 
our readers will recall his charming “Honeymoon House: 


A Delta Flood Story” which we published last April. 


EACON Malachi Swann of 

Pleasant Waters colored church 
was being refreshed by a snack in 
Colonel Spottiswoode’s _ kitchen, 
while fat black Selina sat compla- 
cently regarding him. ‘The cook’s 
massive hips bulged over the edges 
of her chair, and red, red roses bob- 
bed from the gaiety of Selina’s hat. 


| “Bae hearty, Deacon,” she nodded, 


shifting her feet and wincing, be- 
cause a pair of new shoes felt tight 
after the loose carpet slippers in 
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OLD RELIABLE 


which she ambled around all day. 
But this was to be a night of thrills 
at Pleasant Waters, and Sis Foster 
must not mind a little pinching of 
her toes. 

“Come here, Zack,” she beckoned 
her husband. “You ain’t got jaybird 
brains, but I wants you to look 
nice.” 

“T does look nice. Jest wait till I 
puts on my stove-pipe hat.” Skimpi- 
ly built fuzzy headed Zack examin- 
ed himself with an amiable grin, 





DEACON MALACHI 


SELINA 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


proud of his swing tail coat, and 
prouder of a decollette vest that re- 
vealed vast acreage of shirt front. 


“Come here, you po’ ole fool.” 
Selina snatched him to her. “Now 
bofe you deacons lissen: you’s de 
main men at Saul and Hannah’s 
trial tonight. Co’se Brer Saul had 
no bizness’ lopin’ off with Sis Han- 
nah, but Sis Hannah oughter corn- 
tented herself at home wid Brer 
Jake.” 

“Dat’s what I claims, Sis Foster,’ 
Deacon Malachi agreed over his 
square-rimmed specks, with a mouth 
full of sweet potatoes. 


“Pay ‘tention to me, Zack,” Selina 
warned him. “Jest ‘cause Hannah’s 
a starchy high-yaller, you ain’t got 
no call to pat her on de back an’ say, 
‘Dat’s all right, little sister, dat’s all 
right.’ ” 

“Co’se I won’t,” Old Reliable pro- 
tested while Selina straightened his 
vest. “Me an’ Malachi aims to give 
dem sinners a fair square trial, den 
turn ’em bofe out o’ church.” 


“Onderstand me good, Zack, real 
good.” Selina spoke positively as she 
rose and waddled out through the 
kitchen doorway, then turned for an 
ultimatum, “Ef I catches you hon- 
eyin’ aroun’ Hannah, I’ll snatch up 
one o’ dem pews an’ bend it over yo’ 
nappy head. . . . Now den I got 
to travel “long wid Sis Maddox an’ 
light up de church. You an’ Dea- 
con Malachi can follow us after he 
gits his supper.” 

The dressed up cook had trundled 
herself around the house before 
Zack dared to snicker, “Don’t pay 
no ‘tention to Seliny. She talks 
mighty savage when her feets hurt. 
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. . . Comin’, Cunnel, comin’ suh,” 
he answered Colonel Spottiswoode’s 
voice that called from his bedroom, 
“Zack! Oh Zack!” 
“Comin’, Cunnel. On de way.” 
ONG coat tails went flopping 
through the hallways, and a 
black face beamed in at the colonel’s 
room where the veteran planter 
turned from his mirror, a splendid 
figure of manhood, wearing the 
mustache and imperial of Napo- 
leon III. 

“I’m due at Major Hale’s for sup- 
per,” he said, “and a little game.” 

“Sholy, suh, dis bein’ you’ reg’lar 
night.” 

“And Zack, on your way to Pleas- 
ant Waters drop the basket of pro- 
visions that Selina made up for Mrs. 
Mahaffey. Poor old soul, she can’t 
get out of her house.” 

“Yas, suh, I'll take it, suh.” 


“Now mix me a toddy before I 
go. And one for Malachi.” 


“Dat’s three, suh. On de fire.” 
Zack was alyeady hustling towards 
the pantry, but dodged back and 
whispered, “Look out, Cunnel! Mr. 
Pridgin’s at de door. Wants you 
fer dat vestry meetin’.” 

A horse-faced white man _ was 
standing at the front threshold when 
Spottiswoode grabbed his hat, dash- 
ed into the hallway and shouted to- 
wards the rear, “Zack, I’m half an 
hour late. Got to rush. Rush.” 


His black accomplice stood very 
still, maliciously tickled at a colli- 
sion with the persistent Mr. Pridgin 
who tagged the colonel out to his 

















(Continued on page 20) 
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HEN live- 

stock are on 
dry feed, particu- 
larly the grains, 
they may suffer be- 
cause of a lack of 
calcium (lime) and 
phosphorus in their 
rations. This is particularly likely to 
be true if the feeds are grown on 
soils deficient in calcium and phos- 
phorus, which is true of many 
Southern soils. It is certain to be 
true when heavy milking dairy cows 
and young growing livestock are 
fed on feeds grown on soils deficient 
in these plant elements, unless the 
soils on which the feeds are grown 
are liberally fertilized with them, or 
if the rations are made up of feeds 
naturally deficient in these elements. 





Of course there are other ele- 
ments than calcium and phosphorus 
which may be deficient in feeds, but 
that is rare if the animals are fed on 
a variety of feeds and have a con- 
stant supply of common salt. 


It is generally believed that the 
best means of supplying calcium and 
phosphorus is through feeds contain- 
ing these elements in normal or 
adequate quantities. There has for 
many years been a difference of 
opinion as to the value of these ele- 
ments added to rations in inorganic 
form as compared with these ele- 
ments in feeds or in organic form. 


And in recent years it has 
been found that a vitamin and 
sunshine influence the use of these 
minerals by the animal body. But 
if other conditions be right, the 
animal body will use the minerals 
needed, whether in organic or in- 
organic form. 


Minerals Not Only Shortcoming 


One is constantly hearing that 
livestock will not grow as large, or 
if the improved breeds are kept for 
a few years in the South they lose 
their inherited quality and size. That 
this result often occurs cannot be de- 
nied. Many attribute this common 
experience to a lack of calcium in 
the soils, but that is not the only 
cause. Probably the chief reason 
livestock of the South do not get 
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Lime and P hosph 


Cannot replace good feeding and cate 
hut should be supplied along with salt 


By TAIT BUTLER 


@ How important is lime in an animal’s ration? Is there a lack 
of it in Southern soils which wauld justify the often-heard state- 
ment that livestock will not grow as large here? Is the real prob- 
lem one of supplying extra calcium and phosphate? How can 
they be supplied conveniently? Dr. Butler here summarizes latest 
facts about these important Southern livestock problems. 
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enough of the mineral elements 
they need for proper growth is that 
they do not get enough feed, or feed 
containing enough of the right sorts 
of protein. 


The improved livestock of today 
were developed from careful selec- 
tion and breeding and from liberal 
feeding and good care. They not 
only received sufficient calcium and 
phosphorus in their feeds, but they 
received sufficient of all other ele- 
ments and nutrients; in short, suffi- 
cient feed. Improved livestock, to 
maintain their size and quality, 
must get sufficient protein, carbo- 
hydrates, and fats and particularly 
sufficient protein of the right sorts, 
which our livestock too often do not. 


Calcium Greater Lack of Two 


It is my opinion that the livestock 
of the South more frequently suffer 
from insufficient calcium than from 
insufficient phosphorus. This is al- 
most certainly .true of cattle which 
so generally receive more or less 
cottonseed meal which is rich in 
phosphorus but low in lime content. 

Of course all recognize the fact 
that common salt (chloride of so- 
dium) is always necessary for farm 
livestock. But more calcium (lime) 
and phosphorus than are sometimes 
contained in the feed may be just as 
necessary. Since this is true and it 
is also true that the feeder may not 
always be able to know whether the 
feeds he is using contain the requir- 


Four-H calf clubs are teaching to- 

morrow’s farmers the importance of 

good feeding and good care in South- 
ern livestock production. 


ed quantities of these elements, a 
safe plan is always to supply addi- 
tional calcium and phosphorus in a 
mixture with the salt. 

_ A popular means of supplying these 
mineral elements to farm livestock 
is in bone meal which contains cal- 
cium-phosphate, for bones are made 
up largely of that combination of 
calcium and phosphorus. This mate- 
rial supplies these elements in so- 
called organic form, which many 
think preferable. A mixture of two 
parts of bone meal and one part otf 
common salt is often recommended. 


There are also numerous commer- 
cial mineral mixtures which prob- 
ably supply the requirements. These 
usually contain other elements 
sometimes deficient in feeds. In 
some sections iodine is required and 
possibly others, such as iron, etc. 
But in the South there appears to be 
no lack of iodine and iron to meet 
the small requirements of livestock. 


Most people recognize the need 
for salt and buy it for their live- 
stock, but relatively few buy mate- 
rials to supply calcium and _ phos- 
phorus. Therefore it is necessary 
to suggest materials more easily ob- 
tained or with which they are more 
familiar. As stated, animals receiv- 
ing cottonseed meal as a part of 
their ration are not likely to suffer 
from a lack of phosphorus, for cot- 
tonseed meal contains 1.25 per cent 
of phosphorus or nearly 3 per cent 
phosphoric acid (P2O*). For such 
livestock there are numerous sources 
of calcium (lime )—wood ashes, fine- 
ly ground limestone, or thoroughly 
air slaked lime. 


—Photo by J. C. Allen 

Getting hay into the barn—before 

winter rains begin their destructive 
work on field stacks. 


Where both calcium and_phos- 
phorus are required in the mixture 
with salt we have been in the habit 
of recommending equal quantities 
by weight of superphosphate (the 
old acid phosphate used as fertili- 
zer), cottonseed meal, and common 
salt. The cottonseed meal of course 
is used as a drier or to keep the mix- 
ture from getting hard. Sometimes 
ground phosphate rock is used in- 


stead of the superphosphate. 
Danger From Fluorine 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture says that there is suffi- 
cient fluorine in superphosphate to 
be injurious as a result of long con- 
tinued feeding. Since the fluorine 
is said to be cumulative in the ani- 
mal system this may be true, but 
the small quantity of fluorine in 
superphosphate and the small quan- 
tity of superphosphate eaten by live- 
stock in such a mixture make any 
injurious effects extremely doubtful. 

There are also commercial products 
which contain di-calcium phosphate 
which should be a good form in 
which to supply phosphorus. 

Supplying the minerals, lime 
and phosphorus, will not take 
the place of sufficient feed of 
the right sort, nor of proper care. 
But since livestock that get an 
abundance of feed and good care, 
in certain cases suffer for a lack of 
calcium and phosphorus, the feed- 
ing of these minerals, which are 
cheap, should become as universal 
as is the recognized necessity for 
common salt. 




















New Crops, New Methods, New Ideas 


To help bring increased profits and added happiness to Georgia-Alabama-Floxida farms 


A New Money Crop 


HE Georgia farmer has come to 
the point where he needs, and 
must have, another and more stable 
money crop. Cotton, peanuts, and 
tobacco are frequently overdone. In 
the limited territory in which it can 
be grown, I believe the most prom- 
ising in all the realm of agriculture 
or horticulture is the tung oil tree. 
The value of the tung nut is in its 
oil. It makes a superior oil for mix- 
ing paints, varnishes, lacquers, etc. 
Besides these main uses, new uses 
are being discovered constantly. 


At present from 12 to 15 mil- 
lion dollars are annually paid to 
China for this oil. Those who have 
looked into the question tell us that 
there is a prospective annual, mar- 
ket for 80 to 100 million dollars of 
the oil. Tung trees have been grown 
in the United States sufficiently long 
to determine their adaptability to 
our soil and climate, and to make 
certain the fact that oil can be com- 
mercially produced at a profit. A 
mull for extracting the oil was erect- 
ed at Gainesville, Florida, several 
years ago. 

Another compression plant was 
put up at Bogalusa, La., last fall. 
Others will follow as there is de- 
mand for them. 

The territory in which tung nuts 
can be safely and profitably grown 
includes a strip of land from 150 to 
200 miles wide extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi 
River. The northern limit of this 
territory is a line drawn east and 
west through or a little south of 
Macon, Georgia. The southern limit 
is a little south of Gainesville, 
Florida: 

Last year I made 2,000 pounds of 
nuts per acre on trees four and five 
years old. I have a friend who from 
an orchard seven years of age gath- 
ered three ‘tons of nuts per acre. 
Profitable bearing should be reach- 
ed the fifth year. 

The price paid by the mills for 
the dry fruit as it comes from the 
tree varies from $25 to $50 per ton, 
owing to the price of the oil. Just 
now the price of the oil makes the 
nuts worth at least $50 per ton. 


One beauty about tung growing 
is that the crop is easily harvested. 
My own experience with trees is that 
a good hand may pick up from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds of nuts per 
day. 

England, France, and Italy are 
already encouraging the planting of 
these trees in their colonies. Argen- 
tina is setting the trees. Your writer 
last year furnished 16,000 pounds of 
seed nuts to be planted in the Black 
Sea possessions of Russia. But wide 
observation has convinced me - that 
no part of the world has more favor- 


@ The greenest grass, somebody has said, is always on the other 


side of the fence. 


Perhaps so, but if so maybe we'd better find 


out whether our neighbor is doing a better job of farming. Here's 
a page chockfull of practical, workable ideas for getting new 
and greener grasses on our own side of the fence. 


able conditions of soil and climate 
for producing this oil than has South 
Georgia. J. B. Wight. 

Grady County, Georgia. 





Crotalaria Fine Cover Crop 
HIGHT or nine years ago, G. H. 


Blackmon, pecan horticultur- 
ist of Florida, induced me to plant 
some Crotalaria spectabilis in my pe- 
can orchard. On, account of adverse 
conditions I was not so much im- 
pressed with it for the first two 
years. But after that it proved to 
be the very best summer cover crop 
and soil builder we could grow. 

. The average green weight tonnage 
per acre is about 1244 tons, but soil 
that is at all fertile should produce 
as much as 20 tons of green weight 
per acre. The weed has a brittle type 
of growth and is easily disked un- 
der with a tractor, or turned under 
with a two-horse moldboard plow. 
No cultivation, inoculation, fertili- 
zation, or lime is required and it 
seems to do equally well on “sweet” 
or “sour” land. Crotalaria will re- 
seed if the land is turned the fol- 
lowing spring, but if the seed is 
gathered for replanting it must be 
scarified for good results. 
Livestock will not eat Crotalaria 
spectabilis either green or cured so 
no fence is required to keep them 
out. Even a goat will not eat spec- 
tabilis. This is a very great ad- 
vantage, for it has to be turned under 
to get any benefit from it. You can- 
not be tempted to cut it for hay. 
To give some idea of the fertilizer 
value of Crotalaria spectabilis, the 


North Mississippi Branch Experi- 
ment Station found that a 11'4-ton 
green weight growth per acre pro- 
duced 126.87 pounds of nitrogen 
worth $15.23; 20.77 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid worth $1.05, and 113.12 
pounds of potash worth $5.65. 
C. A. Simpson. 
Jefferson County, Florida. 


“fi 
The New Servant, Electricity 
Fy VERY WHERE there is grow- 


ing interest in electricity to do 
the farm drudgery and bring new 
standards of health and happiness 
to rural homes. In order that read- 
ers may have some idea as to cost 
and current consumption of vari- 
ous appliances we list below figures 
prepared by the REA:— 
Kilowatt hrs. 
per year 
Refrigerator, 2% cu ft. 500 
Refrigerator, 6-7 cu. ft. 600 
Range 2% burners 








first cost 
of appliance 
$ 80 up 
$220 up 


$ 75 up 
Range, 4 burners 


and oven $112 up 


$2.50 up 
$3.50 up 
$ 45 up 
$ 40 up 
$ 60 up 


Washing machine 
Vacuum cleaner 
Water heater 
Pump for shallow well 100 $ 65 up 
Deep well pumps.... 150-300 $132 up 

A five HP motor will use about 
3.1 KWH per hour; a milking ma- 
chine 2.75 KWH _ per cow per 
month; a feed grinder 5 to 7.5 
KWH per 1,000 pounds of feed; a 
300-egg incubator 1 KWH per 14 
hours of operation; a 350-gallon-per- 
hour cream separator 1 KWH for 
every 3 hours of operation. 


Don’t Feed Hogs Corn Alone 


EEDING trials at the Alabama 

Experiment Station this year 
show how profitably farmers can 
supplement the corn fed their hogs 
with tankage, skimmilk, or other 
protein feeds. The test showed also 
that cut grass increases pork pro- 
duction and that yellow corn is bet- 
ter for hogs than white corn. 

On May 16, this year, 25 pigs 
weighing from 40 to 45 pounds 
each were placed in five different 
drylots, five pigs to the lot, and fed 
different rations until September 19. 
Results were as follows:— 

Feeds 


Lot 4, white corn, cut: gr ags...............c0scce0 


Lot 5, yellow corn, 60 per cent tankage 


Note how protein supplements so 
greatly reduced corn consumption in 
all cases. Note also the greater val- 
ue of yellow corn over white corn. 
Can any farmer afford to fatten his 
hogs on corn alone? Well, just do a 
little figuring for yourself! - 

L. O. Brackeen. 
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Feed to Produce 100 

pounds gain 
Pounds 

Corn, 957.86 
Corn, 384.23 
Tankage, 42.69 
Corn, 276.51 
Skimmilk, 829.53 
Corn, 667.15 
Grass, 987 
Yellow corn, 367.42 
Tankage, 40.83 


Gain Per Pig 
in 126 days 
Pounds 


31.8 
109.2 


178.8 
55.4 
126.0 





Pecans Need Fertilizers 


PECAN growers are now facing 

the fact that high annual yields 
must be produced if orchards are 
to show a profit while nuts are sell- 
ing at present prices. Therefore it 
is important that any orchard pro- 
gram practiced in the Southeast 
should be one that will increase the 
production of quality nuts on an 
economical basis. 


In recent Florida experiments the 
most profitable yields were produced 
by trees where legumes were grown 
annually and returned to the soil 
and complete fertilizers applied. In 
other experiments the trees have 
shown the greatest response to fer- 
tilizers where the soil was of a good 
type and a heavy growth of leg- 
umes was returned to the land each 
year. 

As a general statement apparently 
it can be said that a well balanced 
complete fertilizer will give good re- 
sults when potentially productive 
varieties are being grown on good 
pecan soils. Indications are that ni- 
trogenous materials applied during 
the summer will prove beneficial, es- 
pecially during years when trees are 
carrying a heavy crop of nuts. Ap- 
parently such applications should be 
made during July or early August. 
Cover crops are important, however, 
and they must be annually grown 
and returned to the soil if the best 
results are to be obtained with com- 
mercial fertilizer applications in 
Florida pecan orchards. 

G. H. Blackmon. 
Horticulturist, Florida 
Experiment Station. 


New Industry Builds Another 
WINTER farming, with leg- 


umes that will grow at that 
time of the year, is the Southeast’s 
opportunity to not only save our 
soil fertility, but to so restore the 
life of our soil by building up the 
humus content that it will be better 
than “new ground,” with no roots 
or stumps to plow out. 


Over three-fourths of the winter 
legume seed planted in Central 
of Georgia Railway territory last 
fall was Austrian peas. ‘The Aus- 
trian pea was unknown in the 
Southeast in 1923, but has grown in 
popularity until the production of 
this seed in the Northwestern States 
of Oregon, Idaho, and Washington 
has become an important industry 
that must continue to grow to meet 
our ever-increasing demand in the 
Southeast. ]. F. Jackson. 

General Agricultural - Agent, 
Central of Georgia Railway. 
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The middle-size Farmall and a fine job of plowing. 


On: of the big surprises of 1935 was the tremendous demand that de- 
veloped for new farm tractors. As early as January the flood of orders 
had reached a peak far greater than we could fill. Production went on 
at top speed, but it takes time to build the finely coordinated quality 
tractors of today. . As the final result, thousands of forward-looking farm- 
ers never did get the tractors they were determined to have for their 
heavy work in 1935. 

Now what is ahead? The same story, magnified, unless the farmers 
remember that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine.’’ Indications are that fot 
every farmer who wanted a tractor last spring two will be seeking reliet 
in tractor power ext spring. 

This is the time to be forehanded and to insure a new year of modern 
farming. Consult the McCormick-Deering dealer, take your time, select the 

Farmall or other McCormick - Deering 
wheel or crawler tractor just right for 
your needs, use its many-sided power 
this winter, modernize your equipment, 
and be ready to go in the spring. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Iilinois 


So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, iit. 


Please send me your latest tractor catalog. 








OGS seem to 

me to be ludi- 
crously like human 
beings: some are 
wonderfully wise 
and good; some are 
strictly | mediocre; 
some are pretty 
worthless. But even in the very 
worst dog, as in the worst man, there 
is some pathetic appeal to our love 
and sympathy. And, just as in hu- 
man relationships a good master 
makes a good servant, so a kindly 
and comprehending master makes a 
good dog. Of course I do not mean a 
champion; for there we have to con- 
sider inherited talents which no 
master, however fine, can confer. 


Now here, let us say, is a litter 
of English setter puppies. There 
are seven of them, and they all look 
alike. They all have the same her- 
itage. Yet perhaps only one will 
turn out a winner. This result will 
likely be due to an unaccountably 
superior strain in one puppy; and 
the quality I always look for first 
in a bird dog is keenness of nose. 





It’s Nose That Counts 


In buying a,bird dog puppy, or 
better still, in wheedling one out of 
some friend, I invariably manage 
before bringing the baby home to 
test his nose. Drag a fresh bone 
around the yard and turn him 
loose on the trail. Take him for a 
little run while the dew is on the 
grass, and see, what his nose notices. 
Hide a young pigeon in the clover, 
and see if he will find it. A bird 
dog puppy with a highly sensitive 
nose is the only kind of youngster 
who really has a future. It is not 
enough to know the little fellow’s 
pedigree. You must study the child 
himself, looking for this one gift 
of a nose that knows. 


Give me always a puppy with no 
ancestry and a nose rather than 
one with royalty in his blood but 
not much power to smell. Rarely 
does a bird dog point by sight. The 
sense on which he depends is smell; 
and if he lacks that power, he may 
be decorative around the house or 
yard, but if you take him into the 
hunting field, your religion is liable 
to suffer. 

Friends are often very kind about 
giving away puppies; there are too 
many of them, perhaps, and they 
have not definitely manifested their 
characters. But if a man_ gives 
away a mature dog, the chances are 
that he is a pariah. All this is quite 
natural for what man is going to 
give away a good dog? 

I had a pointer given me. He was 
three years old. He was positively 
regal in beauty and in bearing. He 
awed me. His name was Savannah 
Count Brightstone. At the time I 
was young and innocent. I thought 
I had the Works. This dog acted 


as if he had emerged as winner in 





Bird Dogs | Have Known 


Ih a bird dog, says Mz. Rutledge, the quality 


to look for ts nose, not ancestzy 


every field trial for the year. I felt 
inferior to him. 

Then I took him hunting. I 
found more quail than he did. He 
chased those he did see with great 
fury. I don’t believe he ever smelled 
any. His idea of game seemed to 
be field mice; for most of his time 
he spent, with elaborate persistence, 
digging them out of their holes. 
The first time I shot my gun, he 
vanished from the scene, and it was 
about an hour before I caught him; 
I never would have succeeded in 


For example, there was Ned, a 
liver-colored pointer. He was the 
kind of dog who teaches a man how 
to hunt quail. One day he trailed 
a covey over a high bare hill. In a 
few minutes I ‘saw him reappear, 
stepping as if he were walking on 
eggs. He kept coming in this singu- 
lar manner until he was sure he had 
my attention. Then he ‘waited for 
me until I came up. Turning then, 
he began his stalk of the birds, 
every now and then looking back 
to be sure that I was following. At 









































THE RETRIEVER 


From an etching by Diana Thorne. 


Courtesy Schwartz galleries, New York. 


doing this if he had not run into a 
fence. 


Savannah Count  Brightstone. 
And what did I do with him? Why, 
I gave him away; but at least I had 
decency enough not to give him to 
a hunter. I presented him to a dear 
old lady who needed a yard dog; 
and I thought that he could at least 
keep the mice in check. 


Partner Of His Master 


What makes a great bird dog is 
not his power to find birds or even 
to hold them, but that higher in- 
telligence that makes him the part- 
ner of his master. He co-operates 
even to the point of calling the 
hunter to the game. He knows the 
function of the gun, and he seems to 
appreciate that unless the hunter 
gets a fair chance at the game, there 
will be no sport. 


last he came to his point, and by 
that time I was just where I should 
have been. 

My old pointer Nel! was so smart 
that I have actually known her to 
show positive chagrin and disgust 
when I did not live up to what she 
conceived to be a real hunter’s part. 
One day she trailed a ringneck 
pheasant for several hundred yards 
through high grass. From the way 
the bird ran, I knew it must be a 
pheasant. Only cocks were in sea- 
son, and I did not of course know 
whether it would be legal to shoot 
this bird or not. At last Nell stood 
and I flushed the bird, which proved 
to be a hen. When I did not shoot, 
the old dog turned around and 
barked at me in the most outraged 
and disgusted fashion, as if she 
were plainly saying; “I have done 
my part; what in the world is the 
matter with you?” 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Of all the points that I have ever 
seen a bird dog make, that by White 
Star was the best. This English 
setter of mine, one day while we 
were hunting along the line of an 
old rail fence, decided to jump the 
ence and try the luck on the other 
side. A top rail had become dis- 
lodged, and was balanced at right 
angles to the line of the fence. In 
crossing, the dog got on this, and I 
was amused to see him sway there 
for a moment on what was a regular 
seesaw. Suddenly, while thus teeter- 
ing for his equilibrium, and with 
the rail gently swaying up and 
down, he froze to a point. He 
held his stance with his whole body 
stiffening, lifted and lowered with 
the rocking of the rail. I crossed 
the fence and flushed a covey of 
quail almost under his nose. 


A Point Is Like a Trance 


I have noticed that when a bird 
dog points, he appears to go into a 
trance; his eyes have a far-away 
look; and over his whole demeanor 
there comes a complete transforma- 
tion. He is like an artist having an 
inspiration. I have had a dog, 
standing in a buggy before me, 
come to a point on quail beside the 
road. On that occasion I lifted the 
dog (still rigidly pointing) out of 
the buggy, and set it on the ground, 
still as immobile as a statue. And 
all the while it appeared a different 
dog than the ordinary Bonnie I 
knew. She was like a person hav- 
ing a vision, or someone charmed. 


We hear a great deal about field 
trial dogs. For my part, I think the 
whole field idea is wrong, for it 
lays all the emphasis on speed. The 
fastest dog wins. I like my dogs 
rather slow, and we go out as com- 
panions to have a little sport to- 
gether. I don’t ask them to break 
any speed records. Men who are 
fast hunters are never good hunters. 
I'd rather cover one or two fields 
carefully than tear over many miles. 
As a general thing, the slower the 
dog, the more certain he is and the 
less likely to break or to flush. 


When I hear of a man sending 
his bird dog away to be trained, I 
know that the owner is never going 
to get good results: first because he 
has been too lazy and indifferent 
to train his own dog; and second, 
because the dog, having been 
trained by one man, is not going to 
keep in training except for that man. 
Such dog owners are like parents 
who send their children from home 
while they are yet babies, and hardly 
see them again until they are young 
men and women. They have lost 
them. All the good dogs I ever 
had I trained myself; and we ought 
to remember that, while in that 
course of training the master comes 
to a thorough understanding of his 
dog, the dog no less comes to a thor- 
ough understanding of his master. 
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ARE YOU MAKING THE MISTAKE THE BOYERS DIO? 




























'M SORRY, DEAR. * 


} HAD IT CHARGE 
ONLY TWO 












I'M SO DISAPPOINTED, JIM. 
JUST WHEN | WANTED 
THE RADIO MOST, THAT 
BATTERY HAD TO GO 
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MRS. HORTON SAYS THEY USE 
A BATTERY THAT DOESNT HAVE 
TO BE CHARGED. | DON'T SEE 
WHY WE HAVE TO BOTHER 
WITH THISAKINO THAT RUNS 










THAT'S RIGHT, JIM, WE DONT | THanKs, 
WORRY ABOUT CHARGING HORTON, PLL 
NOW THAT WE HAVE SEE THE 

AN EVEREADY AIR EVEREADY 
CELL. WE'VE HAD | peacer IN 
THIS ONE ALMOST 
AYEAR... ANO 
IT’S STILL GOING 
STRONG ! 











~ DOWN EVERY 
TWO WEEKS 































SURE. AT THE NEW LOW PRICE, 
THE EVEREADY AIR CELL IS THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL ‘A” POWER 
YOU CAN GET ! 





{ Onwy $5.95, ANO IT 
LASTS A YEAR! WHY, 
| SPEND THAT MUCH A 
YEAR JUST TO CHARGE 
THE OTHER 
\ BATTERY! 







































































SURE IS! | WOULON'T 
GO BACK TO BATTERY- 
CHARGING FOR ANYTHING. 


ISN’T IT GRANO TO HAVE 
THE RADIO WORKING 
WHENEVER WE WANT IT! 




















IT'S AN EVEREADY AIR 
CELL FOR ME FROM 
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ADIO OWNERS ! 





Er. famous Eveready Air Cell © And now you just PLUG-IN 


“1000 Hour’ “A’ Battery 


FORMERLY 
$350 
NOW ONLY _ Ti, & 


Think of it! Only $5.95 for the famous Eveready Air Cell ‘A’ Battery! It 
never needs recharging throughout its life! Even if you use your radio set 
three hours every day, this battery will give you a full year’s service. It brings 
you the finest, economical, trouble-free reception! Eveready engineers made 

“this low price possible by concentrating more power-making materials into 
less space... giving you, also, a more convenient-sized battery. 





Saves ¥% to 4 your yearly “A” power cost! 


Your initial expense is your on/y expense with an Eveready Air Cell. Because 
it never needs recharging, the Eveready Air Cell costs only about half as 
much per year as the average yearly cost of charging other kinds of “A” 
batteries, and only about 14 as much per year as dry “A” packs. And, in ad- 
dition to this saving, gone forever is the nuisance of recharging your “A” 
Battery or frequently replacing your dry “A” packs. 


Eveready “B’ and “C’ Batteries... 





THESE WIRING TROUBLES 
GONE FOREVER! 








HERE'S THE NEW 
EVEREADY WAY! 

















Each new Eveready “B” Battery and Eveready “C”’ Battery is equipped with 
a 3-hole socket and a handy removable plug. Wires from the set are con- 
nected to the plug. Then all you do is stick the plug in the battery—just as 
easy as plugging in a radio tube—and the correct battery connections are made. 
When you need a new battery, all you do is pull the plug out of the old 
one and stick it in the new one No wiring troubles! And these handy new 
plug-in Evereadys can be put right on the set you now have. The set itself 
doesn’t need to be changed a bit. 

The socket holes are arranged in a special 
position so that you can’t make a wrong con- 
nection. The plug will go in only one way — 
and that’s the right way! 





And remember 
GENUINE 
EVEREADY 


Start NOW —with your present set — to 6" DRY CELLS 
enjoy the trouble-free, economical radio Now 307 


entertainment these engineering feats Only 
make possible. 














NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC 
General Offices: New York, N.Y 





RADIO. 
EVEREADY sarees ne cumaecnee 
Unit of Union Carbide uCcC} rolale Ml Qkela ofeY a) Corpyuration 












CEB LCR COIL 
out of Winter 





eae in Old Man Winter’s 
bag of winds can gnaw on 
your flesh and numb your 
blood, as long as you’re but- 
toned in Hanes! Mister, the 
Heavyweight Champion is on 
your side in the long-winded 
battle ahead. Slip into a suit 
and see for yourself ... feel the 
softness and warmth of the 
rich, downy fluff. It’s like 
climbing into an oven! 

But don’t get the idea you 
feel padded in Hanes. You'll 
have all the freedom of a gay 
divorcee! For HANEs is made 
to match your trunk-measure 
as well as your chest. And 
what’s more — it’s elastic-knit. 
That means this suit will stretch 
a point to let you bend and 
reach all you want. Buttons, 
buttonholes, cuffs, and seams 
are sewed as though we meant 
it . . . and we do! See your 
Hanes Dealer today. 

* ° . 


A nearby dealer has HANES Union-Suits, $1 
and up... Shirts and Drawers begin at 75¢ 
. . Boys’ Union-Suits, 75¢ . . . Merrichild 
Waist-Suits, 75e. . . . P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





THE ANTI-FREEZE UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 





Livestock and Feed 
}* Georgia is to 


succeed in live- 
stock production 
she must make fur- 
ther advances in 
feed production. Re- 
cent studies made 
by Federal and 
state agencies in Georgia show that 
in some sections of the state we are 
not producing enough feed to prop- 
erly take care of the livestock we 
have. 

Look at these figures from the ten 
Piedmont counties—Forsyth, Elbert, 
Greene, Barrow, Clayton, Jasper, 
Jackson, Hall, Gwinnett, and Fay- 
ette:— 





Per cent 

1930 1935 increase 
Total No. cattle.. 41,861 58,735 40.3 
Acres in corn...... 193,853 246,240 27.0 
Acres in oats 19,918 37,114 86.3 


Acres in pasture. 300,287 359,440 19.7 


It will thus be seen that in five 
years we have had a 40.3 per cent 
increase in cattle but much smaller 
increase in both corn and pasture. It 
would therefore seem advisable to 
increase the pasture at least up to 
or beyond the percentage increase 
of cattle if we are to feed them eco- 
nomically. 

Of ten coastal plain counties— 
Dodge, Early, Decatur, Peach, Ter- 
rell, Irwin, Laurens, Burke, Coffee, 
and Dougherty—the figures are as 
follows:— 


Per cent 

1930 1935 increase 
Total No. cattle.. 49,850 97,534 95.7 
Acres in corn...... 397,750 537,127 35.0 
Acres in oats 32,644 34,213 4.8 


Acres in pasture.. 366,907 526,727 43.6 


Here again we could hardly ex- 
pect to adequately take care of a 
95.7 per cent increase in cattle with 
such small increases in pastures and 
feed crops as we find in these ten 
coastal plain counties. 


The acreage for all hay and sor- 
ghum for forage for the entire state 
has made a better showing than the 
increase in pasture and grains. In 
1930 the state reported 259,645 acres 
planted to these crops while in 1935 
they had been increased to 932,796 
acres. These increases are of es- 
pecial interest to producers of beef 
cattle since they use a smaller pro- 
portion of grain in their feed than 
dairy cattle. 

The simple fact I wish to stress, 
however, is that if we are to succeed 
with increased numbers of livestock 
of any kind we must increase our 
feed in a proportionate or larger 
amount. 


The Problem of Rural Counties 


Georgia probably does not stand 
alone in being unable to pay for the 
general functions of local govern- 
ment in some of her rural counties 
with taxes paid by these counties. 
Equalization funds from the state 
and Federal grants have allowed 
these counties to carry on. 


How long can this last? Would it 


Talking Things Geer With Georgia Farmers 


M:. Stuckey discusses varied questions of wide interest 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


not be better to arrange the fiscal 
affairs on a sound basis before the 
structure breaks completely down? 
In reconstructing the system would 
it not be well to take into considera- 
tion the large tracts of land in some 
counties coming under state or Fed- 
eral control to be devoted to park or 
forest purposes? The remaining 
taxable land certainly can stand little 
if any more taxes. 

Local self-government can and 
should be preserved. Yet the local 
governmental units—the counties— 
can be changed, if the people so 
agree. Good roads and telephone 
connections have the effect of mov- 
ing the courthouse and school nearer 
the farm. A reduction in number of 
counties means a reduction of taxes. 
Transferring the school system, main 
highways, and other functions of 
state-wide concern to the state will 
help some in equalizing the expense. 


New Muscadine Grapes 


Interest in the muscadine class 
of grapes has recently increased. 
Breeding and cultural experiments 
with these grapes were begun at the 
Georgia Experiment Station in 1909. 


To date, about a dozen new varie- 
ties have been introduced. Some of 
these have black fruit, some amber 
colored fruit like the scuppernong 
while others are intermediate in 
color. Color is of less importance, 
however, than quality and yield. 
Some of the black varieties show 
highest quality and greatest yields. 
Some of the new varieties will pro- 
duce to 50 to 60 per cent more than 
the scuppernong. Among the more 
promising of the new varieties thus 
far introduced are Hunt, Spalding, 
Stuckey, Irene, Howard, Lucida, 
Brownie, Dulcet, and Yuga. Of 











New varieties of muscadine grapes. Up- 
per (dark grape), Hunt; lower, Lucida. 


these, the Stuckey, Howard, Lucida, 
Brownie, and Yuga are white or in- 
termediate in color while the others 
are black. 

The fruit is more easily harvested 
and the yields heavier where the 
vines are trained by the four-arm ver- 
tical trellis method. 

Practically all varieties of these 
grapes, including the scuppernong, 
are self sterile and require male or 
staminate vines for best results. To 
plant an acre will require 140 fe- 
male or bearing vines and 10 male 
vines. The male vines should be 
widely scattered among the others. 


Yields in 1935 were heavy. Some 
single vines of the Hunt variety pro- 
duced over 100 pounds of grapes 
each. However, ordinarily an acre 
may be expected to produce about 
two tons of grapes. 


Iodine in Southern Crops 

The iodine content of food and 
feeds has a direct relation to the 
health of man and animal. Analyses 
of Georgia-grown Irish potatoes, 
turnip tops, lettuce, collards, pimien- 
tos, and spinach, made at the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station, show that 
these products have sufficient iodine 
to prevent goiter in man under or- 
dinary circumstances. 

Another important fact brought 
out in this work was that plants 
grown on soil treated with iodine 
could be made to absorb the iodine 
during the processes of growth, and 
that plants grown on soil thus treat- 
ed absorbed much larger amounts of 
iodine if the soil was kept well 
watered during the growing period. 


With the information now avail- 
able farmers in any section of the 
country can increase the iodine con- 
tent of their vegetable products by 
treating the soil with iodine and ir- 
rigating the land during the grow- 
ing season. 


Milk or Meat? 


Recently we ‘were shown sales 
returns from a shipment of cattle 
sold for beef. This shipment was 
composed of miscellaneous cattle, 
ranging from old discarded dairy 
cows and crossbred steers to pure- 
bred Herefords. 

In the lot was one purebred Jer- 
sey cow that had failed as a profit- 
able milker. She was fat and weigh- 
ed 570 pounds. Another animal in 
the lot was a three-months-old calf 
out of a Jersey cow and sired by a 
Hereford bull. The calf weighed 
200 pounds and sold for $12.40 
while the cow weighed 570 pounds 
and sold for $12.54. 

This particular cattle raiser was 
much in favor of breeding beef bulls 
to dairy cows to increase the price 
of calves for beef. But how about 
the breeder who wants to remain in 
the dairy business? It should be re- 
membered that cows resulting from 
crosses between dairy and_ beef 
breeds are, on the average, very poor 
milkers. It is well to know what 
you want before mixing beef and 
dairy breeds. 


» a a 
STALK BORERS IN 1936 


ORNSTALK  borers—both the 

Southern and Lesser—will be 
numerous in Alahama next year, 
predicts Prof. J. M. Robinson, head 
of the entomology department of 
th Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
He bases his prediction upon the fact 
that they appear in large numbers 
every third year. By cutting or drag- 
ging down the cornstalks this fall 
and winter, farmers can control 
these borers to a large degree, he says. 
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P in the attic, dust-covered 
and forgotten, there is still an 
old spinning wheel. 


If the hands that used to turn it 
could only reach back across the 
years and even so much as touch it! 


Today it serves no purpose. 
But nobody has the heart to dis- 
pose of it. For it reminds us of 
other days ...and we need to be 
reminded of other days. 


We need to remember what a 
fresh-turned furrow feels like to a 
boy’s bare feet; and what hot sau- 
sage and flap-jacks, swimming in 
butter and cane syrup, taste like 
on a chilly morning. 


We need to remember what it 
feels like to crawl in between cool 
sheets and fall asleep to the rasp of 
crickets and the distant baying of 
a dog. 


And let us live again, back in 
the days when all it took to bind 
a bargain was just a hand shake, 





and nobody ever argued about a 
guarantee ... twice. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. still be- 
lieve that the right way to eat 
apple pie is with sugar and cream 
and a spoon; and that, in all the 
world, nothing is quite so sacred as 
a business promise. 


While we know that there must 
be concentration of industry and 
business in cities, even so with us 
the city will always be a warehouse 
for the farm; and the national 
anthem, with us, will always begin: 
“My COUNTRY ’ tis of thee.” 


We are not unmindful of mod- 
ern improvements. We, too, like 
our good roads and our automo- 
biles, our movies and our radio. 
We, too, get a thrill out of stepping 
into a high-powered plane, roaring 
above it all and, from our new 
place in the sun, looking down at 
our problems of yesterday. Thanks 
to invention and science for taking 
the word “lonesome’”’ out of the 
dictionary, shrinking the world to 








Sears, Roebuck cant forget. ie 
THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 


the size of a peach and making 
America a nation of 130 million 
next-door neighbors. 


For all this we are grateful. But 
Sears, Roebuck will still keep a 
place in the attic, and in our mem- 
ory, for THE OLD SPINNING 
WHEEL .. . and all that it 
stands for. 


+e = = 


This is the first of a series of ad- 
vertisements in which all Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. ask for is to 
pull up a chair and talk things over 
with you folks. Occasionally we 
may mention your Sears catalog or 
your nearest Sears store and ask 
you, maybe, to buy a little more 
goods from us; but the main idea is 
just to... VISIT. Are you going 
to be home? 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. . 


@ 1935 S. R. & Co. 








































PHILCO 623 F (Illustrated) 
An American and Foreign Broad- 
cast Console. Latest features, in- 
cluding long-life A Power Unit 
and “Plug-in” B and C Power 
Unit with one simple connection. 
Handsome floor-type cabinet of 


satin - finished alnut. 
Canaglete “with batteries $75 
(With Philco All-wave 
Aerial $80) 














PHILCO 623 B A newly de- 
signed Baby Grand with out- 
standing features of the 623F. 


Beautiful Walnut 

Cabinet. Complet $ t 

ease, "59-95 
(With Philco All-wave 

Aerial $64.95) 


















New 1936 Battery-Operated 


PAILCGO 


A Musical Instrument of Quality 





















OU get more for your money when you invest in a Philco. Day 

or night—no matter where you live—it keeps you in touch 
with world events brings you welcome entertainment. 
Exciting programs from abroad DAYTIME reception of 
American short-wave broadcasts you could not reach on the 
standard band Police, Aircraft, Ship and Amateur 
Stations greater enjoyment of standard American pro- 
grams! All yours—with greater volume, finer tone and at the 
lowest cost battery-set operation in all radio! 

Battery-Operated Philcos 


$495 
for American Broadcasts up 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE — EASY TERMS! 
See Your Local PHILCO Dealer or Write Your Nearest Distributor 


Allen & Jemison Company............. 620 Greensboro Ave., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Brown Distributing Co...................... 665 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Electric Sales & Service Co. ................. 1550 N. Second Ave., Miami, Fla. 
BPOOMIRO EGET CoQ So oon cc ewes eles ecko vsaneucite 104 North St., Albany, Ga. 
DIG BOOOUG os 5st le ccc coc ascvcccvedcts 927 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pensacola Hardware Co.................. 21-27 E. Garden St., Pensacola, Fla. 
Sharp Battery & Electric Co. ........ Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Spencer Auto Electric Co.,..............0ccccceee 607 E. Cass St., Tampa, Fla. 
NE EO ee er OE MAE cre ap 406 Bull St., Savannah, Ga. 
NIN PG Bg os oop ocd cn cle ecb ovis 220 Bibb St., Montgomery, Ala. 
Watts-Newsome Co.,........................ 404 S. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala. 








There's a Philco for every jolbbal=t-mer- bate! 
purpose — Battery, 32-Volt, All-Electric 













What's New in Agriculture? 


Cotton outlook brightens; South’s 


ciops goo 
By EUGENE BUTLER 


@ The cotion trade seems to be picking up, although exports are 
yet to show improvement. At any rate, the cotton dealers are hap- 
pier since the government reduced its producers’ loan to 10 cents 
and farmers are now more inclined to market their cotton freely. 
Here are other outstanding news developments of the month. 


CCORDING to an editorial in 
Cotton Digest there is a tre- 
mendous potential demand for raw 
cotton both in the United States and 
abroad, and cotton dealers are ex- 
pecting a good business. 

Most encouraging is the increase 
in exports to Germany in recent 
weeks. Our greatest loss in exports 
last year was in shipments to Ger- 
many, which took only 341,805 bales 
as compared with 1,318,066 bales the 
preceding year. Exportsto the United 
Kingdom were off about a half mil- 
lion bales compared with the pre- 
ceding year. Japan also took about 
300,000 bales less. There is some evi- 
dence that we may not sell as much 
cotton to Japan as there has been a 
decided slackening of Japanese cot- 
ton goods into export channels and 
stocks of cloth are accumulating. 

Our total exports since August 1 
have been 558,000 bales which rep- 
resents a decrease of about 11 per 
cent under last year and about 50 
per cent less than the average for 
the corresponding three-year period 
ending in 1933. Exports 
of Indian cotton, how- 
ever, are off 40 per cent 
compared with last year, 
and are about equal to 
the corresponding period 
in 1933. Last year India’s 
exports, amounting to 
3,134,000 bales were 
about 100,000 bales more 
than the average for the 
previous five years. 

Not only are larger ex- 
ports expected but im- 
proved conditions in this 
country are likely to lead 
to increased domestic con- 
sumption. The upward 
trend in mill consump- 
tion in retail sales, and in 
industrial activity coupled 
with mill stocks of cotton, are 
all favorable to increased purchase 
of cotton by domestic mills. Also 
of advantage to the mills is the 
marked increase in their manufac- 
turing margin. At the end of Au- 
gust this margin constituted 42 per 
cent of the price of the finished cloth 
against 38 per cent at the beginning 

of the month and an average of 44 
per cent in the five-year period ended 
1930. Widening mill margins tend 
to increase the willingness of mills 
to sell cloth and should stimulate 
mill consumption if goods continue 
to move at these prices. 





ip 


CLASS—Of the cotton classed by 
the U. S. D. A. up to September 26, 
38 per cent was extra white and 
white, strict middling and above, 
while 7.7 per cent was shorter than 





%-inch in staple; 47.6 per cent was 
15-16 inch to 1 1-32 inches; and 20 
per cent 1 1-16 inches and longer. 


DATE OF SALE—For the pur- 
pose of determining payments under 
the 1935 cotton price adjustment 
payment plan, the date of sale of cot- 
ton means the day on which the 
price to be paid the producer for his 
cotton by the purchaser is mutually 
agreed upon. 

Producers should bargain with buy- 
ers for the premiums due them on 
cotton which is above the average in 
grade and staple length. You will 
lose money due you if you sell pre- 
mium cotton for the price for mid- 
dling %-inch cotton in the belief the 
price adjustment payments will com- 
pensate you for its better grade and 
staple length. 

For the 1934-35 season good mid- 
dling cotton averaged 47 points 
above middling on the 10 spot mar- 
kets, and middling inch staple av- 
eraged 78 points above middling 7%- 
inch staple length cotton in the six 

spot markets, which are 


Sik ts the only ones that quoted 
if 
ire 


, staple premiums. 

Hy It is expected that there 
ae, will be three “payment 
periods,” about Decem- 
ber 1, April 1, and Au- 
gust 1. That is, all sales 
certified up to within a 
reasonable time before 
December 1 will bring 
payment in that “pay- 
ment period,” and so on. 





tity of lint cotton not in 
excess of 110 pounds, pro- 
duced by or for any pro- 
ducer, may be retained by 
him for domestic use in 
his household without 
payment of the ginning tax which 
otherwise would be levied. This is 
in addition to the producer’s tax- 
exempt allotment. 

Enough seed cotton to produce 
the lint to be used in their household 
should be held back. Secure from 
the county agent an application 
form for exemption before taking 
such seed cotton to the gin. 


SOME LOAD—A new world’s 
record for loads pulled by heavy 
weight draft horses was made at the 
Hillsdale County Fair, Michigan, 
September 24, when Rock and Tom, 
ex-world’s champion team from the 
Statler Farms, Piqua, Ohio, staged a 
startling “come-back” and establish- 
ed anew world’s record by pulling 
3,900 pound test on the Michigan 
State College dynamometer. This is 
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equal to hauling 25 1-3 tons of 
weight, for 20 consecutive starts on a 
granite block pavement, or dragging 
nine monster plows through corn- 
belt loam, cutting 14-inch furrows 6 
inches deep. 


MORE PIGGIES—With the rela- 
tionship of hog prices and corn 
prices now “very favorable” for hog 
feeding, it is thought likely hogs 
will be fed for a longer period and 
to much: heavier weights than they 
were last year. 


POULTRY—An increase in poul- 
try and egg production next season 
is in prospect. The prediction is bas- 
ed on more plentiful feed and “more 
satisfactory” poultry prices now as 
compared with a year ago. 


CROPS GOOD—Crops are good 
throughout the South, especially in 
Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
louisiana. There is evidence of this 
in the indicated yield per acre by 
states of 32 important crops com- 
bined expressed as a percentage of 
the 10 year (1921-30) average yield. 
Here are the figures for Southern 
States and the nation (100 repre- 
sents the 10 year average). 


Mississippi.... 113.8 
Arkansas......_ 101.0 
Louisiana...... 121.2 
Oklahoma.... 101.3 


Virginia 110.5 
West Virginia 112.4 
No. Carolina 111.6 
So. Carolina 125.9 





Georgia 124.4 = Texas............ 123.1 
Florida .. 76.7 
Kentucky 101.7 Average for 


Tenessee......_ 103.7 South......... 110.5 
Alabama........ 119.4 For Nation.... 102.8 


BANG’S DISEASE—Within a 
single year 381,010 cattle infected 
with Bang’s disease were removed 
from 81,875 herds in 46 states. About 
40 per cent of 212,482 herds tested 
showed some animals with the dis- 
ease. Approximately 13 per cent 
of more than 3,000,000 cattle given 
agglutination blood tests were 
found to be infested. 


Average appraisal of Bang’s dis- 
ease reactors during the past year 
was $56.86, average salvage receiv- 
ed by the owner of such animal, 
$19.87, and average Federal pay- 
ment, $24.29. The maximum Fed- 
eral payment for grade cattle is $25 
and for purebred animals $50. The 
owner receives the salvage, but the 
total payment from all sources must 
not exceed the appraised value. 


FINE SERVICE—Over a period 
of several years the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has been 





collecting samples of cotton at sev- 
eral hundred gins scattered over the 
Cotton Belt, classing them, and then 
mailing a copy of the classification 
sheets to the ginners so that they 
could make the information avail- 
able to the owners of the cotton. 
This season, in addition to furnish- 
ing co-operating ginners with classi- 
fication sheets, the Bureau is mail- 
ing the classification on each bale 
direct to the grower. Within a 
week or so after his cotton is ginned, 
the grower receives an accurate clas- 
sification of his cotton. 

This is a fine service; the only 
trouble is that it covers only about 
900 gins and 700,000 bales or about 
8 per cent of the cotton ginned, and 
could not be enlarged to handle all 
cotton without a very greatly in- 
creased appropriation. However, it 
is a long step in the right direction, 
and some day perhaps it will be 
possible for every cotton grower to 
sell his crop on the basis of impartial 
and accurate classification. 


RELIEF ROLLS—Where do peo- 
ple come from who are on the city 
relief rolls? From the city, accord- 
ing to a study made by FERA of 
the former occupations of 3,485,000 
people on city relief rolls. 

Out of every 1,000 in 60 repre- 
sentative cities, 444 had formerly 
earned their living in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries; 186 
in domestic and personal service; 
113 in transportation and communi- 
cation; 91 in trade; 52 in agricul- 
ture; 47 in business offices, and 30 
in mining. 

LAND OWNERSHIP—Russia is 
trying to maintain its communistic 
principles and yet satisfy its peas- 
ants’ “dream of land ownership. As 
a compromise, it has given the col- 
lective farm a grant of land in per- 
petuity. Individual farmers are 
denied this right but where farmers 
are working a piece of land in com- 
mon they are to own it in common 
for all time. It can neither be sold 
nor mortgaged. 


MARGARINE TAXES—Domes- 
tic fat and oil producers are succeed- 
ing in gradually outlawing foreign 
fats and oils. During the past year 
they have been successful in having 
nine more states enact laws placing a 
tax of 10 cents a pound on mar- 
garine containing foreign fat8 and 
oils: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Maine, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and Texas. 


EGG GRADES —Grades and 
standards for eggs sold to consum- 
ers are compulsory now in Oregon 
under a new law recently adopted. 
Grades and standards to be used are 
specified by the state, and cover not 
only quality but size or weight. 


FARM LIFE LONGER—The 
average life expectancy of the farm- 
er is four to five years longer than 
that of the city inhabitant, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. South Dakota, only 9.2 per 
cent industrialized, ranks first in life 
expectancy, with an average of 64.38 
for men and 66.81 for women. 
















DOES HE THINK HE’S 
GETTING AWAY WITH THOSE 


Mal Clean HANDS? 
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Does it ever seem that all eyes are 
on your knuckles that you couldn’t 
get clean? Are you ever embarrassed 
by the stubborn dirt that ordinary 
soap can’t get off your hands? Here’s 
a sure remedy for this unhappy situ- 
ation . . . Go to your nearest store 
and get 2 or 3 cakes of Lava Soap. 
Lava is made specially by Procter & 
Gamble to clean extra-dirty hands 
fast. Jt does! And it’s so kind to 
the skin, actually helps keep hands 


from cracking and chapping. Costs 
no more than ordinary soap. Get A 
Lava now. 


GETS THE DIRT..PROTECTS THE SKIN 





A Procter & Gamble Product 

















On the farm where men and women are 
out-of-doors the year ‘round — where 
they give footwear a real test —that’s 
where the EXTRA mileage built into 
Ball-Band is most appreciated. 


Outdoor work calls for sturdy, comfort- 
able footwear, and that’s why so many 
choose Ball-Band. They like the way 
Ball-Band stands up where the going is 
toughest. They like the fit and comfort 
and satisfaction that Ball-Band always 
gives. They have learned to look for 
the famous Red Ball as a sure guide to 


the best in footwear. ; 


You will find in the Ball-Band line a 
wide selection of boots, leather work 
shoes, arctics, gaiters, rubbers, and 
canvas sport shoes—styles for every 
member of the family and for every 
season of the year. Call on your nearest 
Ball-Band dealer. If you don’t know his 
name, write us for it. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. Wes 
473 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, IND. ZY YE) f iy 


-BALL-BAND 





















Old Muley 


(Continued from page 10) 


car, arguing about a new roof on 
the preacher’s house, until Colonel 
Spottiswoode jerked loose and es- 
caped. 

“Huh! Cunnel lost some tail feath- 
ers, but he got away—Malachi! Oh 
Malachi! All de folks gon’ ’cept us. 
Come right in.” 

Deacon Malachi appeared at the 
front door, wiping his greasy mouth 
and squinting around. 


“A W COME in. Nobody’ll bite 
you.” Old Reliable waved his 
hand with a grandiloquent gesture 
of proprietorship, “March right in, 
tail up and toenails draggin’. I’m 
fixin’ to make you a toddy.” 
Having no business in a white 
man’s library, Malachi entered more 
warily than a cautious mule. 


“Lemme swaller mine an’ git out 
o’ here.” 


“Set still. Toddy takes time, plen- 
ty time and plenty cornversation. 
I'll show you how de Cunnel do.” 
With Spottiswoodian courtesy he 
bowed a graceful welcome to his 
guest. 

“Do me de honor, suh.” Bowing 
half double he presented his hospi- 
tality, “Commend yo’ soul to peace. 
Here’s a thousand years, suh—Hole 
still, ole nigger, hole still! Don’t 
gulp dat toddy same as a dose o’ 
medicine.. Ack dis way, like de 
Cunnel.” Restfully Zack lounged 
in a deep chair and sipped his nec- 
tar, sniffing at the fragrant mint, 
then sprang up. 

Contentment trickled down the 
brown-skinned deacon’s throat as he 
turned his glass bottom up with a 
satisfied grin, “Zack, how ’bout an- 
other?” 

“No sirree. After dis’n we'll take 
our stirrup cup.” 

“Stir up which?” 

“Old-time quality folks ’rived here 
on horseback, an’ when dey climbed 
in de saddle agin, goin’ home, Cun- 
nel sont a nigger wid de farewell 
toddy. Dat’s what dey call de stirrup 
cup. Shucks. Nowadays dat nig- 
ger jest goes out an’ pours water in 
de radiator.” 


THEY were not full but just had 

plenty. A silk hat, relic of the 
colonel’s young grandeur, tilted tip- 
sily over Zack’s eyes. On one arm 
he carried Mrs. Mahaffey’s basket, 
linking the other arm with Deacon 
Malachi’s as they wabbled down the 
front steps of 
Sherwood 
House. 

“Us got to hur- 
ry to Pleasant 
Waters an’ turn 
dem money 
changers out o’ 
de temple. Ma- 
lachi, what is My, wh 
one o’ dese mon- 
ey changers?” 

“Dey dont 
bother me none. 
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lar—but she can’t 


Old Reliable, Old Scotch, and 





Yeah! Look at her trying to be popu- 


that’s seven times today that she has 
tried that stunt. 


“Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ fer to carry me home; 
Swing low, sweet chariot— 


“Tumble in, Zack, tumble in.” 

After depositing Mrs. Mahaffey’s 
basket in the rear, Zack settled him- 
self luxuriously on the front seat, 
smoking like a tar kiln, while Dea- 
con Malachi fumbled at his dash 
board. 

“Mal, what ails dis bunch o’ junk? 
She won’t travel.” 

“Ole Muley’s all o. k. I calls her 
ole Muley ‘cause sometimes she 
takes a notion to stan’ still, den agin 
takes a notion to go. Nobody can’t 
move dis ottermobile ’cept me.” 


“Work yo’ rabbit’s foot. . .. Now! 
We’s off.” 

The rattling contraption leaped 
forward and went zigzagging up 
the highway. “Step on it Malachi! 
Step on it. Keep de right han’ side 
o’ dat painted line. We jest got one 
lamp an’ somebody mought smash 
into us.” 

“Nary chance. De whole world 
hears ole Muley comin’.” 

“Stay on dis side. Stay on dis 
side!” 

“I’m _ keepin’ nigh de middle. 
Dem dirt edges is slickery, an’ we's 
liable to skid in a ditch.” 

“Look out! Car right behind us.” 


Headlights from a swiftly mov- 
ing truck glared along the concrete, 
and the speeder roared past. 


“ANT he a flyin’? Vegetable 
truck from N’Yawleens.” 

“Vegetables is jest to show po- 
lices,” Zack explained. “Cunnel say 
dat dem crates is got cabbages on de 
outside, whilst deir insides is stuffed 
wid quarts.” 

“Quarts? I wish ’bout half a pint 
would drap off. Dem few toddies 
is dyin’ on me.” 

On and on their one-eyed dere- 
lict kept limping, sputtering, back 
firing, with Malachi’s feet busy in 
the bottom and his fingers active at 
the plugs. 

“Dis sho is one lonesome place,” 
Zack commented on the blackness 
of abandoned fields and the marshy 
region known as Larkin’s old pas- 
ture. 

Under patient coaxing old Muley 
crept forward like a crippled bug, 
until Zack nodded at a glimmer 
round the curve, where their road 
made a sharp right turn. 

“Dere’s Pleasant Waters. Stop at 
dis culvert, Malachi, so I kin give 
Mrs. Mahaffey her basket fum de 

Cunnel.” 


“Huh! White 
folks’ bizness is 
fixin’; to th’o us 
late.” 


“No  ’twont. 
Only half a mile 
to de church.” 


They had near- 
coee se" Wy reached the 
curve when old 
Muley took a 
notion to balk. 


fool me—’cause 
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“Git out o’ dis road,” Zack punch- 
ed the driver’s ribs. “Pull out! 
’Nother one o’ dem big cars comin’.” 

Their left wheels straddled a 
painted line in the highway’s center 
as Zack stared backward, “Pull over 
quick! He’s comin’—rapid!” 

“I sees him.” 

But Muley refused to budge in 
spite of the moving monster that 
hurled a glare of brilliancy along 
the concrete, while his honking horn 
confused Malachi all the more. 

“Step on somethin,’ Malachi. Pull 
out somethin’.” 

Two terrified arms were straining 
at the wheel when the roar of a 
hurricane deafened their ears and 
blinding lights dazzled their eyes. 
The ponderous machine lurched to- 
wards the left and swept by, sway- 
ing unsteadily. 

Fifty yards ahead the calamity oc- 
curred. Instead of rounding the 
curve, the terrific momentum car- 
ried the truck straight forward. Its 
left wheels slipped off the concrete, 
struck soft mud, and“both Negroes 
screamed as the great bulk toppled, 
then went crashing down a low em- 
bankment. 

“Dere now!” 

An instant ago the highway had 
been flooded with light, had re- 
sounded with the clamor of horns 
and grinding brakes and rush of 
wheels. Now the universe went 
silent—silent and dark except for 
a glow-worm glimmer from the se- 
dan. As if sobered by the acci- 
dent, old Muley ambled along, se- 
date as a hearse horse, stopping 
obediently just where the truck had 
disappeared. 


Tt! rum runner had plunged 

down an embankment, side 
swiping the wire fence and carry- 
ing away several posts. Then it had 
veered and gone plowing across 
Larkin’s pasture to bury one lamp 
in the marshy earth, and stop. Now 
the truck lay half tilted over, a hun- 
dred yards from the road, its open 
lamp casting a swath of light to- 
wards the swamp. 


“Zack, maybe dem mens is dead.” 


They were standing a few steps 
in front of their flivver, Zack’s silk 
hat and swing tail coat plainly visi- 
ble as he pressed close to Malachi. 
But they couldn’t see anything, 
didn’t observe two vague shapes that 
crept away from behind the truck, 
and took a roundabout course to- 
wards the road. Noiselessly the boot- 
leggers, Big Tim Farrel and Mar- 
gotti, came crouching up the em- 
bankment, maneuvering for a stra- 
getic position between old Muley 
and its owner. 


“Malachi, maybe us better go 
down dere an’ see who’s kilt?” 


“No. Wait. Look good. Look 
real good.” 

They were 
looking good, 
looking at every- 
thing they could 
see in the glare 
ahead of the 
truck, when all 
of a sudden two 
white men step- 
ped out from 





“Now, Johnnie, don’t act a hog!” 


the darkness on their left, with short 
shotguns. 

“Stick ’em up!” Big Tim ordered, 
and four black hands went up so 
comically that the Irishman laugh- 
ed, “Not going to hurt you. Just 
want this car.” 


“Take it, boss. Take it!” 


It was all in a night’s work, dodg- 
ing dilapidated flivvers on Southern 
roads, and Big Tim Farrel was fa- 
mous for his sense of humor. Other 
cargoes had been spilled, hijacked, 
and profits took care of the losses. 


“See here niggers,” Tim smiled, 
“My heart’s in the right place. Ten 
thousand dollars worth of fine liq- 
our on that truck. It’s yours. Go 
to it.” 


OLD Muley didn’t belong to Zack, 

and ten thousand dollars 
worth of whisky took his mind off 
a ten dollar antique. As two ex- 
cited Negroes went scrambling down 
the slope neither of them glanced 
again at the rum runners who 
squeezed inside old Muley to make 
their getaway. 

“Rush, Malachi, rush. Ten thou- 
sand dollars wuth? Dere’s some 
barrels.” 

The truck’s sudden stoppage had 
thrown ahead of it into the path of 
light several barrels and boxes, with 
a crate or two, apparently of vege- 
tables, and Zack darted forward to 
examine them. At the first barrel 
he stopped, picked up something, 
then flung it down disgustedly. 


“Fishes! Truck load o’ fishes.” 

“No ’tain’t! No ’tain’t. Dis bar- 
rel’s got sacks underneath dem 
fishes. Feels like bottles in ’em!” 


Zack’s stovepipe hat fell off when 
they butted their kinky heads to- 
gether and dived into the barrel like 
terriers digging for a rat, throwing 
out behind them fish and ice, fish 
and ice, until sacks began to appear. 
Sacks, sacks, sacks—all stuffed 
with quarts. 

“Lord A’mighty, us got barrels of 
it, barrels of it!” 

“Besides what’s in dese boxes. 
Fetch one here. Quick!” Holding 
a whiskey case close to the head 
lamp, Zack laughed gleefully. “Dis 
is de same reverend rye what Cun- 
nel’s got.” 


ALACHI wrenched off a slat 

and threw aside some unimpor- 
tant greenery before he reached the 
prizes, with gold foil around their 
necks, “What’s dis?” 

“Don’t you know?” Zack cocked 
his head on one side. “Dat’s cham- 
pagne.” 

“Sham which?” 

“Huh, country deacon, you ain’t 
never heerd o’ highlife fizz, let alone 
tasted none. Cunnel’s been savin’ one 
bottle ontil somebody rambles along 
which is enough 
of quality folks 
to feed him a 
spoonful.” 


“Den dis is jest 
fer rich people?” 


“Rich? Rich? 


(Continued on 
page 54) 











SENSATIONAL ROLL- 
YOUR-OWN OFFER 
WINNING SMOKERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Men, read these details —Act Now! 





Above is printed the most attractive 
offer, we believe, that has ever been 
made to roll-your-own smokers. 

It is made to show the true satisfac- 
tion of smoking the best. And to show 
the added enjoyment of rolling a to- 
bacco that admittedly is at the top in 
mildness—coolness—and fragrance. 


What you do—Simply roll and 
smoke 30 P.A. cigarettes. If you don’t 
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ig! LONG BURNING PIPE'AND 
Ill CIGARETTE|TOBACCO|| 











f THE P LAN: Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes 


from Prince Albert. If you don’t find them the finest, tast- 
% iest roll-your-own cigarettes you ever smoked, return 
the tin with the rest of the tobacco in it, and we refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) R.J. Reynolds 
. Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


say they are the best you ever had, 
we make good, just like it says above. 


What to expect—We know that 
in Prince Albert we’ve got what men 
are looking for. So now we ask that 
you, too, test Prince Albert under our 
positive guarantee. Note the special 
“crimp cut.’’ The fact that Prince 
Albert burns slower and cooler. Prince 
Albert is packed right—in tin. No fuss 
or bother. No waste. Your tobacco 
always in prime condition. And there 


M} are 2 ounces in the big red Prince 


Albert tin. Fine in a pipe too. 








REASONS WHY 
PRINCE ALBERT CAN 
MAKE THIS OFFER: 


1. Choicest, top-quality tobacco is used 
in Prince Albert. 2. Prince Albert is 
“crimp cut” for easy rolling and slow, 
cool burning. 3. Mild, mellow flavor as- 
sured by special ““bite-removing’’ process. 
4. Packed in tin. Tobacco keeps in prime 
condition. 5. Two ounces in every tin. 


**You Must Be Pleased’’ 























© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


RINGE ALBERT 


THE EASY-TO-ROLL JOY SMOKE 
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spo can specify Sun-Proof and 
be sure of lower painting 
costs. The great resources of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
eliminate the guess—by pre-test- 
ing Sun-Proof on proving grounds 
where destructive weather condi- 
tions are most severe. That’s how 
we know Sun-Proof resists ex- 
treme climate, lasts 1 to 3 years 
longer, covers about 25% more 
surface than poor paint. Inquire 
for the name of our nearest Pitts- 
burgh Paint Products dealer. 


BARNHIDE—for neglected 
barns 


A good many barns should have 
been painted long before this. Now 
the wood is dry, paint-thirsty. If 
you use a “‘cheap” barn paint, the 
oil will soak right into the wood, 
kill the paint film in no time, af- 
ford little protection. Barnhide 
is a super barn paint containing 
Vitolized Oil—which gives con- 
trolled penetration of oil, keeps 
the paint film alive longer. For 


Here’s how we 






real economy, use Barnhide. You’ll 
save more than the small extra 
cost in extra years of protection. 


Save expensive concrete with 
economical CEMENTHIDE 


Even before a neglected concrete 
silo or other concrete structure 
becomes unsightly, erosion and 
disintegration may be working 
below the surface. Cracks, seams, 
pitted surfaces are vulnerable to 
moisture and frost. Cementhide 
is a special paint for preserving 
surfaces of cement, concrete, 
stucco, brick, stone or plaster. 
Highly resistant to the action of 
alkali salts usually present in ce- 
ment, brick or concrete. Save 
with Cementhide—before 
expensive repairs or even total 
replacement become necessary. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Paint Division 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





FOR BEST RESULTS—USE A GOLD STRIPE BRUSH 

















Good Gardening in Late Fall 


Attend to herries, gieens, stovage ciops 


By L. A. NIVEN 


A teaspoonful of 
nitrate of soda 
scattered around 
each lettuce plant 
now, whether grow- 
ing in the open or 
in a coldframe, will 
do much good. 
Scatter two to four inches from main 
stalk and cultivate in. Keep it off 
the leaves, as it will burn them. 

This month, or just before freez- 
ing weather arrives, is a good time 
to give an application of quickly 
available nitrogen fertilizer to any 
of the late fall and winter vege- 
tables, such as cabbage, . collards, 
rape and kale. This will push them 
along and put them in a strong, 
vigorous condition. 

Those who haven’t planted some 
onion sets this fall for green onions 
during winter will find it well to 
put them in now. I usually make 
two plantings, one from late 
September to early October, and 
another from late October to early 
November. 





Plan for Lots of Berries 


Another application of fertilizer 
should now be given strawberry 
plants which were carried through 
the summer, as the fruit buds are 
forming for the spring crop. From 
500 to 1,000 pounds per acre of a 
6-8-6 or 5-7-5 scattered on top of 
the plants and immediately swept 
off by dragging over with a brush 
will do a great deal of good. 

Set strawberry plants before late 
November or early part of Decem- 


ber if berries are expected next 
spring. For home use New South- 
land, recently developed by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, is 
an outstanding variety, producing 
fruit of a very high quality. Blake- 


more is also an excellent new variety, 
for both home use and shipping. 
Those wishing to set strawberries 
so as to have ripe fruit over as long 
a period of time as possible should 
set New Southland, Blakemore, 
Missionary, Premier, or Klondyke 
for early ripening, for mid-season 
Aromas, and for late the Gandy. 


Rich Soil Garden’s Foundation 


The indifferent success or failure 
many have with the garden is I 
believe due more to a poor soil than 
all other causes combined. Vege- 
tables simply do not grow well 
except on comparatively rich soil 
and it is useless to try to get them 
to. Therefore, those whose garden 
soil is not rich can well afford to 
start now to correct the trouble by 
putting on a heavy coating of 
manure from cow or mule stables, 
pigpens, sheep shelters, poultry 
house, or even woods mold from 
under leaves or straw in the woods. 
And don’t put it on thin. An inch 
or two deep is none too much. If 
ground is comparatively level and 
of a heavy nature plow under the 
manure. Otherwise just leave it on 
top of the ground. 

Because they serve as winter 
quarters for so many harmful in- 
sects and diseases, it is best to gather 
up now and burn all old vines and 
stalks in the garden. Certainly 
these would be valuable chopped 
to pieces and turned under, and I 
have often done this, but it usually 
costs more than it is worth. Better 
secure the needed plant food and 
organic matter some other way. 

When fall breaking the garden 
soil leave it in the rough or in 
ridges. Better results will be se- 
cured from freezing and thawing 
than if plowed or harrowed into a 
smooth condition. 


Storing Late Fall Crops 


Not only green tomatoes but 
green sweet peppers can be success- 
fully stored just before frost. Pick 
and store peppers in the same 
way as tomatoes, putting in cool 
place where they will not freeze. 


If the fall Irish potatoes are not 
dug as soon as frost kills the vines 
cut these off immediately after be- 
ing killed. If the potatoes are to 
remain in the row and be dug as 
needed, throw two to four furrows 
on them before hard freezes come, 
covering just deep enough to in- 
sure against the tubers freezing. 


Good gardeners who start early enough 

have cabbage like these in October, 

November and December; green pep- 
pers long after frost. 
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Country Things I Love 


@ “I like to watch Jip, our bird 
dog, jump and run ahead when she 
sees her master don his hunting 
clothes—then jump in quickly as 
the car door opens and take her 
place on the back seat, as if to say, 
‘Here is where I belong!’” Here 
are other reminders of November's 
heart-warming rural pleasures. 


I LOVE the dull gray November 

days and I love the glad Thanks- 
giving time with its scenes of peace 
and plenty, and its songs of praise 
to the Giver of all blessings; the 
feeling in the air “when the frost is 
on the punkin and the fodder’s in 
the shock.” 

I love the leaves in their gay 
dresses of red, yellow, and brown 
and goldenrod and purple asters 
smiling to us along every lane. 


I love the sweet odor of newly 
cooked syrup wafted across the 
fields on the gentle breezes of night. 
I love the trips to the orchard as we 
gather luscious apples for winter. 


I love the long cold nights with 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters 
sitting around a warm wood fire, 
listening to their favorite music and 
songs. Jennie Hogan. 

Lincoln County, Ga. 


@ I love the community in which 
we live, the community singings 
we have once a month, the commu- 
nity Thanksgiving dinner we have 
once a year. I love our all-day quilt- 
ings, when each one takes a dish of 
food to add to the bountiful repast, 
and I love the banter and fun while 
gathered around the quilt. I love to 
go ’possum hunting across the wood- 
ed hills with my two youngsters on 
starry fall nights, and to go with 
the menfolks to cut a bee tree and 
bring home pans of golden honey. I 
love to swap seeds and plants with 
my neighbors. I love to have a 
crowd of young people come home 
with us from church to eat dinner 
and spend the rest of the day in 
merry laughter and conversation and 
singing. Mrs. R. Lee Baugh. 

Brown County, Texas. 


@ I love to see smoke rising in 
little circles from the chimney top 
on a frosty morning and settling in 
little hollows and to hear the pot- 
rack and chatter of guineas on a 
gray, drizzly evening—the sweetest 
sound made by fowls. 

Mrs. Julian V. Burney. 
Cullman County, Ala. 


@ I love to see the colored folks 
hauling up cotton in the late after- 
noon, singing contentedly while the 
little ones throw cotton bolls at one 
another and turn somersaults on 
the cotton. I love to visit the cane 
mill and watch the workers grind 
the long stalks and boil the juice 
down to thick, clear syrup. I love 
to walk through the woods in the 
fall and smell falling pine needles 
and the decaying foliage of oak and 
hickory. Maude M. Hardie. 
Bleckley County, Ga. 
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VALUE $250 each 
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HURRY! ENTER TODAY! 
CONTEST CLOSES NOV. 30th 


All you do is list, in the order of 

_their importance, 15 best uses for 

one of the famous Babbitt Brands 
of Lye. 


HERE are literally scores 

of important uses for these 
marvelously effective Babbitt 
Brands of Lye. Indispensable 
for clearing clogged drains... 
sterilizing and disinfecting 
toilets, garbage pails... clean- 
ing floors, refrigerators, gas 
stoves... pots (except alumi- 
num), windows, mirrors... 
softening laundry water... re- 
moving old paint, making bet- 
ter home-made soap, etc. On 
the farm, Babbitt Brands of Lye 
are unsurpassed for cleaning 
barns, poultry houses, pig pens, 
incubators, implements, steril- 
izing dairy utensils, disinfect- 
ing outhouses ... as well as 
making reliable fertilizer, in- 
secticide, cattle dip, etc. Full 
instructions on every can... 
and full list of suggested uses 
in adjoining column. Study 
this list carefully...read the 
simple contest rules... 


ENTER THIS EASY PRIZE CONTEST AT 
ONCE AND WIN A BIG CASH PRIZE 
OR OTHER VALUABLE AWARDS. 


B. T. BABBITT, Inc., Dept. 2 
386 Fourth Avenue . New York 






































LAST CHANCE TOWIN 


2nd—3rd—4th | 5th—6th—7th PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE—*250 in Cash 
2nd, 3rd and 4th Prizes 


3 Electrolux Servel Kerosene 
Refrigerators vaLUE $250 each 
5th, 6th and 7th Prizes 

3 Kitchenkook Ranges 
VALUE $125 each 

8th and 9th Prizes 

2 Kalamazoo “President” Ranges 
va.ur $85 each 
10th, 11th & 12th Prizes 

3 Everite-Kerogas Oil Ranges 

va.ue $50 each 


13th and 14th Prizes 


2 Master Automatic Can Sealers 


watue $17.50 each 
15th and 16th Prizes 


2 Master Utility Pressure Cookers - 


vaLuE $17.50 each 
17th to 66th Prizes 
$3 in Cash, each 


READ THESE SIMPLE RULES 





The big Babbitt LYE “Cash and Washing fluid. 
Merchandise Prize Contest”’ is Removing old paint and varnish. 
pee to all. It is onay, Se — a val- For easy dish washing. CUT 
uable prize. ..read how Cleaning gas burners and lamps 

The Cash Prizes aggregate $500, ; A ° 
and there are also other valuable Removing mildew from walls. ouT 
merchandise prizes. The total value Cleaning silverware. THIS 
of all prizes is $2,000. Go to your Killing ants. LIST 
grocer or dealer and he will ganty Cleaning bottles, 

ed eo “7 pao raga? ary Curing olives. N ow ! 

anks Free. On it you wi n : : 
the best suggested uses oe Lye on Checking prunes for drying. wabaise 
the Farm and in the Home. en 
just check the 15 Best Uses of Lye ON THE FARM You 
in the order of their importance. Improves outhouse conditions. | Can Use 

For example, opposite the best Making fine fertilizer 
use of Lye place the figure #1, op- Cleaning f hit this 
posite the second best use place Lecaste plaka iN bariccbeinginl da list in 
the figure #2, and so on until you Fruit and vegetable spray. co 
have checked the 15 Best Uses, Cleaning stables. making 
numbering them from 1 to 15. Cattle dip. 

The prizes will not be awarded Lye hominy. up your 
on handwriting or spelling. Fancy Sterilizing milking machines entry 
or artistically arranged lists have and dain t il 
no better opportunity to win than oh ele el to the 
your plain, simple list. You can For dog kennel sanitation. 
use pencil or pen. Every Entry sent Cleaning hog-houses & troughs. BIG 
in at any time has an equal show Insecticide. 
to win. The Judges are impartial Poultry house sanitation. CONTEST 
Household Economic Authorities Cleaning dairy floors and walls. 


whose decision will be final. 

All Entries must be accompanied 
by yd the front part of the label 
cut off from a can of any brand 
of Babbitt’s Lye as indicated on 
this page, or a facsimile drawing. 

All members of your family can 
enter the Contest and each can 
send in as many Entries as desir- 
ed, but each Entry must be ac- 
companied by the front part of 
one Lye Label, or facsimile, 

No one connected with B, T. 
Babbitt, Inc., or members of his or 
her family can enter this Contest. 


P he Saas and SGerchonsiss 

rizes wi e given Free to those Z ; 

wre suber wate ot Be red Marbloid 
ses 0 in the order of their 

importance, in the opinion of the STAINLESS 


Judges. a 

In case of any tie each of those 
tying will be given the full cash 
amount or all of the merchandise 
offered for that prize. 

Print or plainly write your 
Mame, street address, City and 
State on your Entry. No Entries 
will be returned. The Contest 
closes November 30, 1935. 

You can make up your own Entry 
Blank, but for your convenience 
rn grocer will gladly supply you 

ree with one or more Entry 
Blanks. So go to him. 

In case you want more Entry 
Blanks Free just send a_postal 
card or letter to: Lye Contest 
Dept.2,B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York City, and 
Contest Entry Blanks will be 
mailed FREE to you. 


$500 





2 KALAMAZOO “Pres-] 2 MASTER UTILITY 
Pressure Cookers.... 


VALUE $17.50 ea. 


ident” Ranges ........ 


VALUE $85 each 











IN CASH 
PRIZES AND OTHER 
VALUABLE GIFTS! 


8th and 9th PRIZES | 15th & 16th PRIZES 





SUGGESTED USES FOR LYE 


IN THE HOME 
Clearing clogged drains. 
Clearing frozen drains. 
Cleaning toilet bowls. 


Softening water for washing and cleaning. 


Making home-made soft soap. 
Making home-made hard soap. 
Home canning. 

Making paste, 

Cleaning garage floors and walls. 


Cleaning blackened pots and pans (not alu- 


minum). 
Scrubbing floors and cellars. 
Cleaning refrigerators. 


Cleaning and sweetening garbage pails. 


For sheep pen sanitation. 
Rat poison. 

For cesspools, 

Sweetens swill for hogs. 
Prevents growth of horns, 


Cleans automobile and tractor radiators. 
Removes old paint from autos, tractors and 


farm implements. 























SPECIAL OFFER! 


These Genuine 


KITCHEN KNIVES /; 


This beautiful_ Knife Set (Big Carving Knife 
: Knife) forwarded promptly 
postpaig by sending only the front part of 

el from a can of any Babbitt Brand 
of Lye, together with 25c to Dept. 2, B. T. 


and Paring 
a la 


Babbitt, Inc., 38 Fourth Ave., 


HURRY—SEND YOUR REQUEST IN TODAY! 











ew York. 
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A salary 


plains everything. Write today sure. it 
American Frog Canning Co. (160-W). New Orleans, La. 

















in your backyard. Clean, - 
Illustrated FREE FROG BOOK ex- J's : 








OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


INCREASE 
LIVE STOCK 


PROFITS 


Keep your livestock in top condition 
and _help increase milk production. Use 
Dr. LeGear’s Mineral-ized Stock Powders 
—an effective tonic, appetizer and condi- 
tioner. Buy from your druggist or dealer. 
Ask forfreecopy of Dr. LeGear’s Live Stock 
Manual, or address the Dr. L. D. LeGear 

Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DR. LEGEAR’S 


STOCK POWDERS 
MINERAL-IZED 
ATested Stock Tonic 







































E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
' writing advertisers and ordering goods the suscriber says, “] saw yout 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising 
columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of 
real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


MeEmpPHIs, TENN. 





























Raveicu, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Da.tas, Texas 



























if HELP! : A ee 
HE SKIPPED OUT 
THE GACK way |! 





SPEED IT UP! 
MAYBE WE can 


A HIT THE bs 









































THAT'S ONE FOR THE BOOK! 
OLO OIZ GETS A PUTOUT ON 
A HOOK sLioe ! 











AN’ I'M SORRY ‘is 
HAVEN'T GOT MY 
SPIKED SHOES on | 







































































Dizzy Dean Winners Membership Pin. 
Solid bronze, with red enameled let- 
tering. Free for 1 Grape-Nuts package- 
top. In ordering membership pin, be 
sure to ask for Prize 201. 


Dizzy Dean Winners Ring. Something 
you'l! prize. 24-karat gold-plate. Free 
for 2 Grape- 
Nuts package- 
tops. In order- 
ingring, besure 
to ask for Prize 
INo. 207. 














GEE, DIZZY, | NEVER B THAT'S GREAT, 

| THOUGHT 1'0 MEET YOu! SON. ANO You f 
| BELONG TO YOUR CLUB,Y GET AN ASSIST 

TOO. SEE MY MEM- } 

BERSHIP PIN? 





THANKS, DIZZY. | WELL, YOU MUST 
TOOK YOUR TIP, TOO GE PLAVING ON 
AND EAT GRAPE-NUTSIB THE ENERGY TEAM. 
FOR BREAKFAST — IE 'CAUSE GRAPE-NUTS 
JUST LIKE YOU DO. MB HAS A 1.000 BAT-F 
TING AVERAGE 
WHEN IT COMES TO MAKING ENERGY 
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Boys: ! Girls!... Get Valuable Prizes Free! 


Join the Dizzy Dean Winners... wear the Membership Pin... 
get the Dizzy Dean Winners Ring 


Send the top from one full-size yellow-and-blue 
Grape-Nuts package, with your name and 
address, to Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., for 
your membership pin and free copy of club man- 
ual: ‘‘Win with Dizzy Dean,”’ containing list of 
37 nifty free prizes. And to have loads of energy, 
start eating Grape-Nuts right away. It has a 
winning flavor all its own—crisp, 
nutlike, delicious. Economical to 
serve, too, for two tablespoons, 
with whole milk or cream, pro- 
vide more varied nourishment 
than many a hearty meal. A 
product of General Foods. 
(This offer expires Dec. 31, 1935.) 











“I’m Going to Be a M-A-N!” 


@ Uncle P. F. knows of no other 
subject that would be so appropriate 
this month as thts letter from a 
young man who has known all the 
trials and heartaches of older farm 
boys and girls in recent years. With 
the spirit which he typifies, life to- 
morrow cannot be a failure, regard- 
less of the problems that are ahead. 


ALTHOUGH my dream has long 
been to own a home of my 

own with a good library, to have a 
beautiful yard of grass, flowers, and 
trees, to live close to nature, and to 
be a horticulturist, I have come to 
this conclusion: Whatever profes- 
sion I follow in life, I will win some 
degree of success by playing the part 
of a M-A-N. I care not to follow 
the crowd for only material things 
in life, nor do I care to chase with 
them the bubbles of idle pleasure. 
But rather would I fly with the 
“Eagle of the Rock” in Elinor 
Wylie’s poem to the very height of 
the mountain of life to stand by the 
rugged cliff or sturdy oak and finally 
go “over the skyline’-—a MAN. 
Though my service to the world 
may be small, the world can and will 
at least say, “He was a MAN.” 
G. L. E. 


Come, Poets, It’s Your Day 


Hear the roosters crowing, 
Their notes sound break of day; 
Hear the cows a lowing 
Because they want their hay. 
That’s the farm. 
ALBERTA OWENS. 


Who makes us want some land to till 
As wet brown earth through fingers spills? 
The Farmer. 
GayLE WALTERS. 
| rte months boys and girls have 
been asking for a poetry contest. 
Now it’s here. 

There will be no limitations on 
theme or length. It must be original 
and the writer must be under 21. 
Awards for three best selections will 
be books of poetry. Mail all manu- 
scripts before December 15 to Young 
Folks’ Dept., Progressive Farmer. 


Outdoor Cooking Season Here 


White man build heap big fire, cook ’um 
face; 
Injun build small fire, cook ’um grub. 
UST a small fire is all that is 
needed for outdoor parties on 
cool, autumn days in the woods. A 
handful of fine twigs for tinder, 
a flaring match, and the fire is un- 
der way. 


Club members, scouts, or F. F. A. 
chapters interested in building a log 
cabin should write to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 1660, “Logs 
and Poles in Farm Construction.” 


Before the fire is started, scrape 
away all duff, twigs, and leaves for 
a distance of three feet around the 
fire. Don’t start fires next to big 
logs and stumps, and make sure 
every spark is out before the party 
leaves. 


For cooking, two small logs or 
rocks built into a fireplace are 
handy, especially if the logs are laid 
in an enclosed V-shape, with the 
wider part toward the wind so the 
fire will have a good draft. 

Have you ever tried broiled chick- 
en on one of these outings? 

Split the broiler in half, allowing 
one half to one person. Spread the 
halves over the fire. Two or three 
iron rods may be used across the 
fire or, better still, a grate to sup- 
port the chickens while they broil. 
Do not start to broil until the fire 
has died down to a good mass o. 
glowing coals. This gives a rich, 
golden brown color. Just before 
the chickens are done, smear them 
with butter, give a final turn, and 
the feast begins. ]. D. Pond. 


Screech Owls and Luck 


OME folks have mighty queer 

ideas about certain things. Joe 
wouldn’t start a piece of work on 
Friday, Tom wouldn’t burn. sassa- 
fras for anything, Jane wouldn’t rock 
a chair unless somebody were in 
it, Lily wouldn’t walk across the 
floor with one shoe on and the 
other off, and if Terry turns back 
for anything, he must make a cross- 
mark on the ground and spit into it. 


Some folks think bad luck is at 
the door if the screech owl is heard 
near the house. Very often we see 
such folks tying knots in_ sheets, 
turning pockets inside out, squeez- 
ing their fingers desperately, or do- 
ing other things just as absurd to 
quiet the owl. And the bird often 
hushes immediately after these 
things are done, but not because 
they are done. 

Such foolish antics have nothing 
to do with the bird in the tree or on 
the housetop. The screech ow! is 
a night hunter, fidgets and moves 
about often, and usually does not 
stay long in any place. He roves 
about hunting, catching injurious 


vermin and insects—carrying on our 
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eternal battle with these ravaging 
hordes while we rest and sleep. In 
daytime our little friend sleeps, for 
the intense light hurts his eyes and 
blinds him. 

The screech owl is a very useful 
little chap to have around and we 
musn’t be superstitious and_ hate 
him as many people do. He is our 
friend in spite of his lonesome, 
quavering song—the only one he 
knows. It is good luck, rather than 
bad, to have the screech owl for a 
neighbor. H. Wendell Austin. 
Panola County, Mississippi. 


Do You Know These Inventors? 
H OW well do you remember the 


inventor of the. steamboat, cot- 
ton gin, telephone, etc? Here we 
have the names of ten well-known 
inventors. Each dash denotes a let- 
ter that is missing. 
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Victor Hamner. 
Fannin County, Texas. 


FCA Will Finance Projects 


A NEW program recently an- 

nounced by the Federal Farm 
Credit Administration makes it 
possible for organized groups of 
farm boys to finance crop and live- 
stock projects dnder the direction of 
a vocational agricultural teacher, 
county agent, or other responsi'le 
group leader. Four-H clubs, F2.A 


Faith and courage keynotes in 


men. Besides thousands of acres of 
Rancho Santa Rita in California, ot 


a Farm Boys of the South:— 

I have long admired the splen- 
did work The Progressive Farmer 
has accomplished through its various 
editions. Through it I am glad to 
send this message to you. 


I know of course of the difficulties 
many ambitious boys are now labor- 
ing under. Many have just been 
graduated from schools and colleges 
into an economic system unable to 
absorb them into the type of posi- 
tions to which they have looked 
forward. These youth have yet to 
experience what American oppor- 
tunity can afford them under nor- 
mal conditions. 


In fact, throughout the world to- 
day wide distress places our very 
philosophies of government under 
great strain. Whole peoples have 
acquiesced in the surrender of 
liberties which our ancestors strug- 
gled for centuries to gain as the 
very safeguard of democracy. Gov- 
ernments have in vast areas sup- 
pressed free speech, freedom of the 
press, free elections, the free and open 
trial by law—in fact, the founda- 











the “Round T” cattle ranch in Alberta, Canada. 
welcome this inspiring message that comes this month from him. 


chapters, or other interested groups 
should see the representative of the 
production credit association for 
their county. Under an earlier 
group plan which has been in opera- 
tion for a year, FFA groups in 
Texas, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
and other states have been very 
successful. 


Favorite Riddles 

HEN are you a country in 
South America? 2. Why is 
there water in a watermelon? 3. 
Why is a pie like a cross old man? 
4. What bird ends in pie? 5. Why 
does a person who is ailing lose his 
sense of touch? Sarah Baldwin. 
Winston County, Ala. 


Party, Program Helps 
GTUNTS for Boys, 2 cents. 


Your next club program, 3 

cents. 

A Crazy Party (for an evening of 
rollicking fun) 4 cents. 

Plays for Rural Groups, 3 cents. 

Building a Nature Library, free 
and low-cost publications, 3 cents. 

Hints to 4-H Reporters, 3 cents. 

Rules of Parliamentary Law, 3 
cents. 

Send all requests to Young Folks 
Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham, Alabama. 


These Are the Answers 


Inventors: 1—Eli Whitney. 2—Thomas 
Edison. 3—Robert Fulton. 4—Wilbur 
Wright. 5—Charles Goodyear. 6—Samuel 
Morse. 7—Elias Howe. 8—Benjamin 
Franklin. 9—Alexander Bell. 10—Hud- 
son Maxim. 

Riddles: 1—When you are chilly. 2— 
Because it was planted in the spring. 3— 
Both are crusty. 4—Magpie. . 5—He 
doesn’t feel well. 


America, the Land of the Future 


success talk by Harper Sibley 


® An unusual sort of man ts president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce this year—Harper Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., one of the 
biggest farmers in America as well as one of America’s foremost business 


rich corn lands in Illinots, he owns 
her farms in New York State, and 
Farm boys will 


tions of responsible government. 
We want no such conditions here. 


For the good of our country we 
desire that thousands of small busi- 
ness ventures made by ambitious 
youth shall have a fair chance of 
success. We need a constant new 
stream of courage, of vision, and 
of persistence—all applied to the 
fields of science, invention, the pro- 
fessions, trade, and industry. We 
express our conviction that small in- 
dustry can hold its own, and both 
large and small find their proper 
place by natural law under a govern- 
ment of equal justice. 


We must not lose the conviction 
that it is worth while to study, to 
work, to save, and to venture. Nor 
must we allow the opportunity to 
be closed for a conspicuous success 
to be fairly treated; outstanding 
leadership must not be penalized. 
Above all we must that demon- 
strate America is a country not of 
the past, but of a great future. 

Harper Sibley. 
President, United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 











RCA Victor Vibrator Type Radio BC 6-6... 








$83.75, less batteries 





A flick of your finger...and world-wide 


radio wonders are yours! 


See RCA Victor’s 
New Vibrator Type 
Battery Set for 1936 








For Wired Homes! 
RCA Victor 
“Magic Brain” 
for 1936! 


The radio miracle that 
still has the nation talk- 
ing is continued in the 
1936 sets for wired 
homes! More exciting re- 
ception, smoother tone 
and higher fidelity! See 
it at your RCA Victor 
dealer’s! 





A million new radio thrills await you... with this 
set that owners of unwired homes will be proud 
to show anyone. For, in addition to new beauty 
of design, BC 6-6 brings you world-wide enter- 
tainment as varied and vivid as the colors of a 
rainbow! And it’s economical to own. Because 
it operates on a single 6-volt storage battery! 


There are many other features, too! The 2-band 
tuning range, for instance, opens the airwaves to 
programs from across the seas... Paris, London, 
South America...on the 49, 31, 25, 19 and 16 me- 
ter bands! You-hear police calls and amateurs. 
Domestic programs. New, easy-to-read airplane 
dial. Automatic volume and tone control. All 
wires are wax-sealed, so moisture and weather 
conditions won’t harm them! 


Reception and tone reach a new high. Pro- 
grams come speeding to you with rich clarity — 
with full and mellow tone! This year you enjoy 
a wide choice of sets. Storage battery, Air-Cell 

or all-electric—whichever you want. 














Vibrator-type Model BT 
6-5. 6 tubes, 8-inch speak- 
er, superheterodyne cir- 
cuit, two tuning bands, 
including standard broad- 
casting, police, amateur, 
foreign. Same chassis in 
console shown above, 
except for speaker. Price 
$63.95, less batteries. 








All are big and beautiful! And all 
are priced right! Your nearest RCA 
Victor dealer has them on display. 
Get a free demonstration today! 
e + * 

All prices f. 0. b. Camden, N. J., less bat- 
teries. And remember, any radio will work 
better with RCA Antenna Systems. 





RCA VICTOR 


RCA Pap: aR Company,Inc. « 


Camden, New Jersey 
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ITBRINGS YOUR GAME ‘4 


UP CLOSER / 


to your gun / 


IMPROVED VICTOR 
LONG RANGE LOAD 


GIVES EXTRA 
YARDAGE and HITTING POWER 


This fall, when you load up with 
VICTORS, you practically short- 
en the distance between your 
gun and your game. For the 
VICTOR line is now improved by 
the addition of Long Range Loads. 
With the quick-action priming and 
dense-pattern load that made the 
VICTOR famous. And loaded with 
standard brands of powders to 
give you a higher speed, harder 
hitting charge. Again the Peters 
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~ PERFECTED AND PROOF-TESTED BY 
THE PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 


Ballistic Institute puts more 
shooting enjoyment into your gun! 

Those rabbits that were three 
jumps too far last fall—you’ll 
tumble ’em end over end this sea- 
son. Same way with the grouse 
and pheasants that whirred up 
out of your reach. Load up with 
VICTOR Long Range Loads. Call 
your dog. Get out and flush a 
covey, or kick up a cottontail. 
Swing—pull the trigger . . . and 
grin, brother, grin! Sure as shoot- 
ing, you’ve got the game in the 
bag. And more good news— 
VICTOR, America’s most popular 
shell, still sells at a popular price! 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. K-35, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


DF ncn VELOCITY! The hardest-hitling, longest range 
shell in the entire Peters line. The perfect duck load. 





















Helping Handicapped Children 


FE-FA.--F-H.A. equipping convalescent homes 


By oP..G; 


LABAMA F. F. 

A. boys and 

F. H. A. girls are 
expecting to raise 
$10,000 between 


now and Christmas 





to aid in the equip- 

ping of two con- 
valescent homes for the crippled 
children of the state. 

State appropriations provided for 
by the recently adjourned legislature 
to match Federal funds provided 
under the National Security Act are 
used in payment for services ren- 
dered crippled children, and it is 
necessary to provide facilities for 
after care of cripples. 

Citizens of Birmingham and Mo- 
bile have provided convalescent 
homes but they must be repaired, 
remodeled, and equipped for prop- 
erly caring for these children. 

Since the children to be served in 
these two convalescent homes will 
come from every. section of Ala- 
bama, this matter was brought to the 
attention of teachers of vocational 
agriculture and home _ economics. 
A definite program was agreed upon 
whereby the F. F. A. and F. H. A. 
organizations would assume definite 
responsibility for raising funds nec- 
essary to supplement those already 
available for the proper equipping of 
these homes, which will also take 
the place of the regular schools for 
those with handicaps. 

Many F. F. A. chapters and F. 
H. A. clubs have their programs 
planned and under way for raising 
this money. 

The Lamar County High School 
F. F. A. and F. H. A. have inter- 
ested the entire student body in the 
program. More than $25 has already 
been raised on a beauty contest. A 
“silver tea” is to be given at an early 
date. A fiddler’s convention will 


BROOK 


be sponsored, a Hallowe’en party 
will be given, peanuts which were 
donated will be sold at football 
games. A pig will be secured and 
fed the scraps from the _ school 
lunches and will be sold, the profit 
to go to this fund. A play is being 
sponsored and part of the proceeds 
will go into this fund. A contest 
to determine the most valuable foot- 
ball player will be put on, with 
charges for votes one cent or one ear 
of corn for one vote, one egg for 
two votes. 

Boys and girls in Liberty High 
School are sponsoring a homecom-. 
ing day and fiddler’s convention, 
Hallowe’en carnival, birthday offer- 
ings, box supper, a play, pie and 
cake walk, and a Negro minstrel 
to be given in three communities. 


Gaylesville F. F. A. chapter and the 
homemakers club are giving musical 
entertainments and box suppers and 
a drive will be put on in the com- 
munity for donations. If they should 
fail to raise $80 by Thanksgiving 
they expect to borrow the balance 
from the local bank and work out 
plans for paying this back during 
the rest of the school year. 


The Cherokee Chapter at its first 
meeting voted to raise $80 by No- 
vember 1. Each member agreed to 
be responsible for his pro rata part. 


Atmore Chapter and F. H. A. 
set $100 as their goal. Thev have 
secured the co-operation of the en- 
tire student body. Starting in the 
high school each student was asked 
to give five cents. Committees are 
collecting wire coat hangers and 
selling them to local pressing shops. 
Candy and popcorn are being sold 
on the streets. 

Ramer and Albertville are busily 
at work with varied plans for rais- 
ing their funds. 


Georgia F.F.A’s Hold Convention 


By M. D. 


HE 7th Annual 

State Conven- 
tion of the Georgia 
Association, Future 
Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, was held at Ma- 
con, October 17, 
18, and 19. More 
than 1,200 rural 
boys and teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, representing 140 counties, 
attended. 

All of the meetings were con- 
ducted by farm boys of high school 
age. The boys presided at meet- 
ings, introduced speakers, and car- 
ried on other necessary business of 
the organization. The convention 
was held in conjunction with the 
Georgia State Exposition. 

Hon. Walter F. George, senior 
United States Senator of Georgia, 
who for a number of years has 
championed national legislation fo: 





LAWRENCE 
TRIBBLE 


MOBLEY 


vocational education, delivered the 
principal address during the con: 
vention. 

During the convention 45 young 
farmers were raised to the degree of 
Georgia Planter—the highest honor 
that can be conferred on a member 
by the state organization. Thes: 
young men had advanced from the 
degrees of Green Hand and Junior 
Farmer, to the Georgia Planter de- 
gree as a result of their accomplish- 
ments in farming and rural leader- 
ship activities. 

Lawrence Tribble, Alpharetta, 
president of the Georgia F. F. A., 
presided. Lawrence, who completed 
high school last June is engaged in 
farming in the northern part of 
Fulton County. : 

More than 400 boys participated in 
the various contests, including live- 
stock judging, seed judging, plant 
identification, and farm shop. 
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They Know Tee Community 


Writers describe historic spots neat them 

















Ft. Jesup’s Love Story 
(First Prize Letter) 


I N Sabine Parish, Louisiana, stands 
historic old Fort Jesup. 

It was established in 1822 by Zach- 
ary Taylor in order to watch the 
frontier. Taylor was soon called to 
other fields, but in the spring of 
1844 was ordered to return to Fort 
Jesup to take command. 

Thus it was that Taylor’s charm- 
ing young daughter, Sarah Knox 
Taylor, came to the fort to live. 

One of Fort Jesup’s occupants at 
this time was Jefferson Davis, a 
young lieutenant. Davis paid much 
attention to the charming Sarah 
Knox, to which Taylor objected. 
He watched them closely as they 
exchanged many smiles and gay ges- 
tures. Taylor did not want his 
daughter to marry a soldier. It was 
too great a sacrifice; then too, he 
had no respect for the stubborn lieu- 
tenant who showed no promise of a 
future. In spite of the gener- 
al’s attitude, the couple bravely 
voiced their desire to be married. 
“Old Rough and Ready” assumed 
his war spirit, making many de- 
mands and threats. He simply 
would not hear of it. But love could 
not be conquered by the refusal of a 
proud father; so one night Sarah and 
Davis eloped and were married. 

The call of duty in 1846 summon- 
ed both Zachary Taylor and his son- 
in-law to the western battle field. It 
was only after the battle of Buena 
Vista, when Davis had distinguished 
himself, that General Taylor for- 
gave him. 

Fort Jesup is now marked with a 
beautiful monument, erected by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Corinne Sills. 
Natchitoches Parish, Louisiana. 


Silver Springs 
(Third Prize Letter) 


HE most beautiful and interest- 

ing place I have ever explored is 
Silver Springs, 5% miles east of 
Ocala, Florida. 

Silver Springs is a subterranean 
river springing from the earth 
through a vast cavern, 60 feet long, 
and 12 feet wide. The stream flows 
nine miles, and the water is so clear 
that pictures can be taken. 

The first mile and a quarter is 
where the electrically driven, glass 
bottom boats ply over fairy land. 

Thirty different species of fish, 
and many varieties of rare plants 
may be seen clearly in the water. 

Some of the spots you may see 
from the glass bottomed boats are: 
Mammoth Rock Ledge—like a dis- 
tant view of a mountain range; Re- 
ception Hall, a large spring, gather- 
ing place of many fish; Lady’s Par- 


lor, a quiet restful spot of great 
beauty; Devil’s Kitchen, suggesting 
a popcorn roaster; Valley of a Thou- 
sand Boiling Geysers, where inky 
wells and prehistoric remains are 
found; Blue Grotto, where many 
brilliant colors are caused by the 
sunlight on the water; Garden of 
Eden, a spot where many beautiful 
plants bloom and bear fruit, and the 
Bridal Chamber, a_ place where 
shells are brought up by the water, 
making it resemble a bridal veil. 

For those who wish to explore 
farther, there are speed boats to car- 
ry them on the famous Jungle 
Cruise. This indeed includes many 
beautiful spectacles. 


Grace Partin. 
Marion County, Fla. 





First Confederate Monument 


EFORE a= small Methodist 
church, called Linwood, about 
a mile from my home, stands the 
first monument to the Confederacy. 
This monument was_ unveiled 
June 10, 1867. It was erected to the 
23 volunteers from. Linwood who 
went forth to the War Between the 
States, never to return. 


In the early °50’s this community 
was known as “Pinetucky” and to 
Pinetucky came Mrs. C. A.McCor- 
mick as a young bride. 

She soon realized that a church 
and Sunday school were badly need- 
ed in the community. There was a 
small log schoolhouse and the teach- 
er, a Mr. Palmer, of Blythe, co-oper- 
ated with Mrs. McCormack in or- 
ganizing a Sunday school in this 
building. 

Mrs. McCozinick, after tireless ef- 
forts, secured an amount sufficient 
to lay a cornerstone. The men of the 
settlement gave their services in 
building, and in 1859 a frame build- 
ing replaced the log schoolhouse. 

It was Mrs. McCormick who first 
suggested building a memorial to 
the boys who would never mect 
with her at Linwood again. 

The marble shaft, almost nine feet 
in beight, stands on a granite base, 
and has the following inscription: 
“Erected to the memory of our Boys 
in Gray by Linwood S. S.” 

Lillie Mae Whitaker. 
Columbia County, Ga. 


They Won Honorable Mention 


ECOND prize in the “local his- 

tory” contest went to Martha 
Joe Pass of Texas, for her story of 
Carlsbad Cavern, New Mexico. 
Winners of honorable mention were 
Edith Mansfield, Mabel Tappan, 
Lillie Mae Whitaker, and Hazel 
Harpe, of Georgia, and Dena Jane 
Anderson, Alabama. 





MUTT AND JEFF 


WELL, JEFF-- 

WE CAME NEAR 

BEING ouT oF 
work! 








STUPID-HE HAD m 
” Blow-uT A BLOW-OUT 


THATS 
c 
AND HIS CAR) ( BAD NEWS! 


SPRINGS! 





NEARLY LOSE THEIR JOBS - 








NO FOOLIN’- 
OUR BoSS KAD 
SOME ACCIDENT! 


GO AHEAD - 

TELL ME 

HE BROKE 
A PENCIL! 








HE DIDN'T 
GET KILLED! 











PLAY SAFE WITH SILVERTOWNS! 


ANY a time I’ve joked about a 
blow-out but never again after the 


close shave I had,” says BUD FISHER. ““On 
the way to Saratoga for the races, my car 
was completely overturned due to a blow- 
out. While the chauffeur and my guest 
were fortunately thrown clear of the car, 


I 


had the misfortune of being pinned 


underneath, resulting in the breaking of 


a 


number of ribs and other severe body 


injuries. In the hospital I had plenty of 








HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS 
—THIS LIFE-SAVER 
GOLDEN PLY RESISTS 
HEAT — PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 










FREE with red crystal re- 
I flector to protect you 


if your tail light goes out. Go to 
your Goodrich dealer, join Silver- 
town Safety League, and receive one 
FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover pack- 
ing and mailing) to Dept. 597, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 





Handsome emblem 








time to think of how important a part 
tires play in the safety of motoring. I’m 
not taking any more chances. I’ve equip- 
ped my car with Goodrich Silvertowns.” 

Thousands of people are killed or in- 
jured in blow-out accidents every year. 
When that blow-out comes, it comes fast 
—without warning. That’s why you need 
Goodrich Safety Silvertowns on your car! 
Silvertowns protect you from treacher- 
ous high-speed blow-outs because they’re 
the on/y tires with the Life-Saver Golden 
Ply. This remarkable Goodrich inven- 
tion resists heat—keeps rubber and 
fabric from separating — keeps blisters 
from forming inside the tire. You get 
real protection against these high-speed 
blow-outs. And these big husky-cleated 
Silvertowns also keep your car “‘straight- 
in-line’ on wet, slippery roads. 


No extra cost! 


Put Silvertowns on your car and play 
safe! Remember, in spite of their extra 
safety and extra mileage, Silvertowns cost 
nota penny morethanother standard tires. 





MONEY-SAVING TUBE! 


This new tube has a special 
extra tough compound that 
resists tearing when run flat. 
Saves money and trouble. 


Goodrich 
Gold & Black Tube 

















Copyright, 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
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Crowning graceful modern beauty of the new 


















Buicks is the sleek, streamlined solid steel "Turret 
Top” Body by Fisher — with perfected No Draft 
Ventilation. Shown here is the Buick Special 


STRENGTH 
STYLE SAFETY 


’ 


—in the new solid steel 


“Turret Top 


*Registered 


EAUTY shines out all over 
B the new General Motors 
cars with the famous solid steel 
“Turret Top” Bodies by Fisher. 


But for the man who drives the 
rutted roads of ranch and farm, 
as well as smoother rural high- 
ways, these new-type bodies have 
something far more important 
to offer. 


The “Turret Top” is built to 
stand any rough-and-tumble 
route — being a solid sheet of 
beautifully contoured seamless 
steel, welded to the steel body 
panels all round. 


Unlike earlier-type closed car 
roofs, it gives weave-proof, shock- 
proof rigidity to the entire struc- 
ture of the body —stiffens it up 
to endure the hardest service. 


In summer the “Turret Top” is 
cool; in winter it is warm be- 
cause of its scientific insulation; 
it also ends leakage and the 
need for re-dressing or costly top 
repairs. 


“* Bodies by Fisher 
you get them all! 


Most important of all, it puts 
between your head and harm 
the protection that only steel 
can give. 


Point by point, if you examine 
the new solid steel “Turret Top” 
Bodies by Fisher, you will find 
other desirable superiorities, in 
finish, appointment, construc- 
tion, not to mention Fisher per- 
fected No Draft Ventilation, a 
feature that has added to the 
health and comfort of millions 
of motorists. 


No buyer of a new car this com- 
ing year need deny himself the 
advantages of the solid steel 
“Turret Top” Body by Fisher 
— found only on General Motors 
cars. 


= 
FISHER | 





BODY BY FISHER on GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - LA SALLE - CADILLAC 








By MARY F. 


“TF MY husband were a store- 

‘* keeper or a farmer—instead of 
Vice President—it would still be my 
career to try to help him make the 
best of that job.” 


It was Mrs. John Nance Garner 
who made this remark in one of the 
few radio addresses that she has 
given. Banishing her self-confessed 
fear of “mike fright” she chatted 
animatedly about children and 
chickens, gardens, the folks back in 
Uvalde, Texas; cooking, housekeep- 
ing, and her job as secretary to the 
Vice President. She championed the 
woman who makes a career of help- 
ing her husband. 


“Perhaps I was born about fifty 
years too late,” she contended, “in 
that I still believe in the old teach- 
ings I learned from my mother. One 
of them is that a woman’s highest 
achievement is in being a home- 
maker, the kind of wife who is a 
real helpmate to her husband. That 
is why I have always shunned pub- 
licity about my activities, because I 
have done what I think a wife 





For more than thirty years, Mrs. Garner has been Secretary to the man who 
is Vice President. There are many who say that she has had much to do 
with making a statesman out of a self-made lawyer. 


should do if she is really devoted to 
her husband and his success in life.” 


Cupid Makes Another Match 


In recalling how she first came to 
assume the job as assistant to her 
husband in public life, she harkened 
back to her first meeting with John 
Nance Garner. 

A girl friend was studying stenog- 
raphy in San Antonio and had urged 
her to come and study too. Men- 
folks in that day were horrified at 
the idea‘of a woman’s taking a job. 


Marietta Rheiner—as Mrs. Gar- 
ner was then—was living with her 
brother on a large ranch in south- 
ern Texas. Her mother, or devoted 
stepmother, had died, and her broth- 





Secretary to the 
Vice President 


@ “Perhaps I was born about 50 years too late,” said Mrs. John 
Nance Garner, “in that I still believe in the old teachings I learn- 
ed from my mother. One of them is that a woman’s highest 
achievement is in being a homemaker. 
always shunned publicity about my activities.” We are all the 
prouder then, to give our readers this glimpse into the busy private 
life of the Vice President’s invaluable secretary and helpmate. 


. . . That is why I have 


ANDERSON 


er must have sensed her loneliness 
for he gave his consent for her to 
go to take a business course. 

“Ettie” went to San Antonio to 
study to make “pothooks and chick- 
en scratches” as she termed them. 

Dan Cupid must have had a hand 
in that business-course idea, for on 
the train, in the very coach, was a 
slender young fellow with bristling 
eyebrows—John Nance Garner. A 
mutual friend introduced them, and 
soon after the course in shorthand 
and typewriting was finished, they 
were married. Jack Garner was then 
only 23 and was already county 
judge. He had come from Red 
River County in northern Texas to 
make his fortune in a more oppor- 
tune place. 


“Chicken Scratches” Useful 


“IT didn’t use the shorthand and 
secretarial training I acquired as a 
girl in Texas until after I was mar- 
ried and our boy Tully was five years 
old,” Mrs. Garner related. “When 
Mr. Garner ran for Congress we had 


no money for extra help, so I just 
got out my old shorthand books and 
brushed up on my _ ‘chicken 
scratches.’ From then on I worked 
right along in every campaign, tak 
ing care of every secretarial detail. 


“Up to the time Mr. Garner be- 
came minority leader in the House, 
I did every single bit of his detailed 
office work, including typing, filing, 
dictation, and bookkeeping. 

“Now my duties include a little 
of everything from reminding him 
to see his dentist to what hour the 
Senate meets. When he was Speaker 
of the House, I even had to send 
him a daily reminder to eat lunch. 
Of course I see many people for him, 

















(Continued on. page 29) 
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Mississippian. 
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Judge Dickson: Delineator of Southern Folks 


ARRIS DICKSON, author of this month’s short story is a native 
A lawyer by profession, he has practiced in Vicks- 


burg since 1894. His first book, “The Black Wolf’s Breed,” appeared in 
; 1899. 


Among the best known that have fol- 
“The Ravenels,” “Gabrielle, Trans- 
gressor,” and a long series of Negro stories with 
“Old Reliable” playing the star role. Hobbies: 
fishing, b’ar hunting, rose collecting, 


travel, entertaining his friends. 























He Made His Orchard P ay 


By J. B. PITTMAN 


THe purchase of spray material 

for my orchard costing $16.50 
brought to my home the greatest 
income, -happiness, and satisfaction 


of any expenditure in 1934. 


I have about four acres in peaches, 
apples, pears, and plums, and 
sprayed first, with oil emulsion for 
scale, while trees were in dormant 
stage, following with summer sprays 
for brown rot and curculio. 


I had sufficient spray left after 
spraying my orchard for four of my 
neighbors’ orchards. These were 
better able to resist the drouth last 
summer. The orchards in our 
vicinity that were not sprayed had 
more than half of the trees to die, 
and those that survived were not 
able to put on much growth for 
peach buds. 


From our orchard we sold be- 
tween $75 and $100 worth of 
peaches and apples. We canned 


Secretary to the 
(Continued from page 28) 


and have to be the judge of which 
ones have business of enough im- 
portance to come to his personal at- 
tention.” 

Later someone remembering the 
rumor that Mrs. Garner still pre- 
pared the Vice President’s lunch on 
an electric grill, to be seen in a 
corner back of a curtain, remarked: 

“T understand that you are a good 
cook, Mrs. Garner.” 


Mrs. Garner’s blue eyes twinkled 
merrily as she too glanced toward 
the impromptu kitchenette. “Yes, I 
have been told I am.” 

“You learned to cook after you 
were married?” 

“Oh, no. When I was twelve liv- 
ing on the frontier of Texas, with 
only my brothers to play with, I 
think my mother was afraid that I 


200 quarts peaches, made 60 quarts 
sweet pickles and preserves, ten 
quarts of jelly, and ten bushels of 
fruit was dried. 

We gave away much fruit to 
people who sometimes go hungry 
and three poor families dried fruit 
for half. Our son and his wife who 
are keeping house and going to 
school got their winter supply of 
fruit from this orchard, 150 quarts 
‘canned various ways, and large 
quantities of dried fruit, both 
peaches and apples. 

Still another satisfying deed as 
a result from our spray purchase 
was, we gave an abundance of fruit 
to people who were burned out. 
And last but not least benefit from 
the purchase of this spray, other 
people who own home orchards 
have noticed the results and are be- 
coming interested in spraying, and 
are following the program for better 
orchards. 


Vice P. resident 


was becoming a tomboy. At any 
rate she packed me off to a girl’s 
school in San Antonio. When I 
came back for my summer vacation, 
she determined it was time for me 
to learn some of the domestic arts. 


“I remember my mother taking 
me out into the kitchen and saying 
to the cook: ‘Louise, I want you to 
teach my little girl how to bake 
bread, and I don’t want you to wash 
up after her. She must learn to do 
that herself.” 

She again glanced toward the 
kitchenette: “That reminds me. 
That coffee has percolated long 
enough. I must get a page to run 
Jack down.” 


Was there ever a bad time to plant 
more fruit trees for home use and 
local markets? Certainly, with com- 
mercial peach orchards showing large 
decreases and consumer income climb- 
ing this is a good winter to plant. 
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fee bad for 
you, Dad? ...I 
thoughtit was bad 
just for us kids!” 
“Oh, no! Many 
grown-ups, too, find that the caffein 
in coffee upsets their nerves, causes 
indigestion or keeps them awake 
nights!” , e e 
If you are bothered by headaches, 
or indigestion, or can’t sleep 
soundly...try Postum for 30 
days. It contains no caffein. It is 
simply whole wheat and bran, 
roasted and slightly sweetened. It’s 
easy to make... costs less than 
half a cent a cup. It’s delicious, too 
...and may prove a real help. A 
product of General Foods. 


FREE! Let us send you your first 
week’s supply of Postum free! 
Simply mail coupon. 61033. c. F. corp. 








GenerA- Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
a week's supply of Postum. Prog. F. 11-35 


Name 





Street. 





City. State 
Fill in completely—print name and ad- 
dress. Address for Canadians: 

General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
(This offer expires July 1, 1936) 



























































NO WONDER THE 
HIRED MAN 


GOT SORE! 


wee abe om % 








. 


— 


BUT TWO HOURS LATER HE FELT 
FIT AS A FIDDLE!..READ HOW HE 
GOT QUICK, WELCOME RELIEF 


] Any man is apt to be sore... plenty 
sore...when he spends a hard day 
carrying heavy loads! Sore stiff muscles 
.-.a lame back...aching arms and legs 
...a bruised shoulder—it might be any 
one of a hundred discomforts. 


But whatever kind of pain it is, it’s 
time for SLOAN’S LINIMENT! Just 
pat SLOAN’S gently on. Don’t rub! 
Just pat it on gently! You'll be sur- 
prised how quickly those aches and 
pains are eased away, and you feel fresh 
and fit again! 


HOW SLOAN’S WORKS: 


Muscles and joints ache because they 
need warmth— fresh blood to ease 
the stiffness. SLOAN’S sends fresh, 
healing blood coursing to the sore 
spot. Sore muscles relax! Aches and 
pains are eased away! 


ONLY 35 CENTS: 


A small amount to pay for a depend- 
able family friend that will ease 
dozens of aches and pains! Mother’s 
backache ... Alice’s ankle ...Grand- 
pa’s knee joint...the children’s 
bruises! Try it just once, and see 
for yourself! 
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4-H Clubs Develop Leaders 


Some outstanding girls in Alabama 
By L. 0. BRACKEEN 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


[7 is impossible to tell of the work 

of each of the 18,000 girls who 
are members, but a few cases will 
illustrate how 4-H club work is rap- 
idly developing real homemakers 
and leaders out of a large number 
of Alabama farm girls. 

Marjorie Miller, Etowah County, 
president of the Alabama 4-H Club 
Council, is “an-all-round attractive, 
accomplished girl and leader,” writes 
Diana B. Williams, Etowah County 
home demonstration agent. 

“When I first started in 4-H club 
work in October, 1928, at the age of 
10, I didn’t know anything about 
sewing, cooking, or arrangement of 
the dining table or the preparation 
of school lunches,” says Miss Miller. 
Today she knows the fundamental 
principles of operating a home and 
making it attractive and _ livable. 
She has also learned food preserva- 
tion and has assisted in the home 
canning. 


@ Developing girls into leaders so 
that they can preside over gatherings 
and make talks is an important part 
of club work. Such training was 
very helpful to Louise Lee, Monroe 
County, past president of the Ala- 
bama 4-H Club Council. 


Louise started in club work six 
years ago and soon developed into 
the leading club girl in Monroe 
County, winning numerous health 
and sewing contests. Because of her 
ability to lead, her home club elected 
her president and then made her 
president of the Monroe County 
council when it was organized. Her 
accomplishments won her a free 
trip to Washington. 


@® Another 4-H club girl who has 
become well known for her speak- 
ing ability is Eleanor Wise of Es- 
cambia County who says that her 
public speaking in 4-H club work 
has enabled her to overcome a feel- 
ing of timidity and_ bashfulness 
with which most people are affected. 

“The 4-H club is the most natural 
life of a boy or girl,” she says. “It 
complies with the social instinct and 


at the same time provides the very 
best kind of leadership. In_ this 
kind of work we develop through 
our head, hand, heart, and health. 


@® Using their heads and hands in 
doing things to make life more 
pleasant is another point stressed in 
4-H club work. Venice White of 
Walker County took advantage of 
her training along this line and 
made use of the flowers produced in 
her flower garden. 

“We have lots of flowers,’ Ven- 
ice writes, “but I never could ar- 
range them so we could feel proud 
of them when we wanted to give 
flowers.” After seeing demonstra- 
tions in arranging flowers, Venice 
is today making a large number of 
friends with her flowers. 


@ Each year a club girl is elected 
Baldwin County 4-H queen at the 
annual May Day festival and crown- 
ed queen by the State Normal Col- 
lege. The queen this year was 
Grace Rains, president of the Daphne 
club, who won over seven other 
Baldwin County girls. 


es??? 
ATTEND FORESTRY CAMP 


AST summer 106 Georgia Fu- 
ture Farmers attended the 5th 
annual vocational forestry school 
camp at Dahlonega, carried on joint- 
ly by the Georgia Forest Service and 
the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 
The boys who attended the camp 
were selected for free scholarships, 
one from each county, on a competi- 


. tive basis. 


Practical instruction in estimating 
standing timber, constructing fire- 
breaks, thinning forests, surveying 
land, identifying trees, uses of wood, 
and other jobs or problems of im- 
portance to farmers was given. In- 
teresting trips were made into the 
Cherokee National forest to sudy 
methods being used by the United 
States Forest Service to protect 
timber. M. D. Mobley. 











Top: left, Venice White; right, Eleanor Wise. Bottom: 


left, Grace Rains; right, Marjorie Miller. 


KLEANBORE. 


NITRO EXPRESS 
RY, /7 A ey 


LOOK «ee crimp 


and top wad moisture 
sealed. 


LOOK @ee corru- 
gated body — stiffer, 
tougher. 


LOOK .. . double 


wetproof. 


LOCK ® « e correct 


number of perfectly 
rounded pellets. 


LOOK #2 eesuperior 


wadding — lubricated 
to prevent leading. 


LOOK eee extra 


high solid brass head. 


‘| LOOK @ ee recog- 

nized Standard Brands 
of progressive burn- 
ing powder. 





LOOK. 2 ® Datented 


Kleanbore primer 
that won’t rust or pit 
the barrel. 


YOU CAN SEE WHY 
THESE SHELLS GIVE 


Balenced Patton 


EVEN AT EXTREME RANGES 





T’S no accident that Nitro Express 

Shot Shells bag more game. They’re 
built to give a balanced pattern—a 
uniform spread of shot that holds true 
for 40, 50, 60 yards or more. No holes 
or fringed edges for your bird to get 
through. 

Equally important to water-fowl 
shooters is the downright reliability 
of Nitro Express Shells under all 
shooting conditions. These hardy 
shells can take anything the weather. 
man can cook up. In tests they’ve been 
soaked in tubs of water, frozen and 
kept in ice for days—yet they came 
through with their full long-range 
smash when the firing pin hit their 
non-corrosive Kleanbore primers. 

SHOOT NITRO EXPRESS 
SHELLS this season. See if they don’t 
pattern better than anything you’ve 
ever fed your gun. See how they reach 
out at extreme ranges. See if their 
field performance isn’t the best reason 
of all for you to continue shooting 
them. Remington Ammunition Di- 
vision, Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., 1198 Boston Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


Remington, 


64.0.9. 0ALorh 
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November Orchard Tips 


By L. A. Niven 


LTHOUGH fruit trees may be 

set any time during the dor- 
mant season, there is no better time 
in the South than November and 
December. Set at this time, the 
roots become well established and 
start growing during the winter, 
putting the young trees in condition 
to grow off quickly and vigorously 
as soon as spring comes. 


Any time after the first frost and 
leaves have started shedding and 
before December 20 to 30 is the 
right time to prune grapes of the 
scuppernong type. Later pruning 
will cause them to bleed, and often 


kill them. 


Remove _paradichlorobenzene 
mounds from peach trees four weeks 
after treatment for trees five years 
of age and younger, and six weeks 
after from those six years and older. 


Harvest Pecans Carefully 


To avoid injury to the buds that 
are to produce next year’s crop, 
pecans should be carefully removed 
from the’trees. When fully mature 
most of them will fall by jarring 
the branches. If poles must be used 
select light ones such as bamboo. 


Severe attacks of peach leaf curl, 
says Dr. V. H. Young of the 
Arkansas College of Agriculture, 
result in diminished growth of the 
tree, smaller fruit of lower quality, 
few fruit buds for the next season, 
and increased susceptibility to win- 
ter injury. This- disease is quite 
common and should be fought 
vigorously. Spray as soon as trees 
are dormant, using oil emulsion 
and Bordeaux mixture combined or 
concentrated lime sulphur solution, 
either of which will kill San Jose 
scale also. 


For local markets especially, and 
for distant markets too, there seems 
to be room for a reasonable increase 
in peach tree planting. There has 
been a great, decrease in the number 
of trees in the Southeast, notably 
in Georgia where the decrease dur- 
ing the past year was around a 
million trees. That state now has 
only 440 commercial orchards, 167 
having been abandoned the past 
year. 


Peach Orchard Expansion 


For local markets, which now 
seems to be the trend in fruit pro- 
duction, there is little doubt that 
there is room for considerable ex- 
pansion in those sections having 
large towns and cities. Not every- 
one should rush into growing fruit 
for local or distant markets, but 
there are few farms where it will 
not pay to have an orchard to pro- 
vide the home with a supply of 
fresh, canned, and dried fruit. 


Some say it is cheaper to buy 
the fruit one needs than to grow 
it on the home farm. That is un- 
sound because when it isn’t grown 
on the farm very little is eaten. 


Just as poor seed of cotton,. corn, 
etc. are the costliest in the long run, 
so with fruit trees. Secure the best. 
These will not be the cheapest in 
first cost, but usually will be in the 
long run. 
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“When other friends leave you, Pll still be around the 


farm — protecting your stock, your fields and gardens....The 
longer you know me, the better you'll like me, because I wear 
well.... Remember my name—‘GULFSTEEL’ and you won’t 


be disappointed in the fence you buy.” 


Made from fine quality, copper-bearing steel wire, GULFSTEEL FENCE resists 
rust and wear, and gives you the kind of service you expect from a wire fence 
. .. Whatever your fencing needs, your dealer has a GULFSTEEL FENCE to 
serve that purpose ... For FREE fencing booklets, address Dept. “‘B.” 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY... BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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on approval. 


Just mail the coupon and we'll send you 


a set of these remarkable auto books, just off the press. 


Whether you are a mechanic, helper or expert, auto owner 
or driver, if you want to know all about automobile 


mechanics, then take 
CAN YOU FIX iT? 
These wonder books 
tell HOW to take out 
“play’’ in differential 
—kill the shimmy in 
steering — set TIM- 
ING—how to put your 
finger instantly on 
trouble and then the 
quick way to FIX it. 
Newest improvements 
fully covered. Equal 
to a complete trade 
course at a fourth the 
cost. 

6 Big Volumes 
1935 Edition 
2500 pages, 2000 illus- 
trations, wiring dia- 
grams, ete., including 
Aviation Motors, Die- 
sel Engines, De Luxe 
edition, gold-stamped 

flexible binding. 


advantage of this FREE OFFER. 
DIESEL ENGINES INCLUDED 
A better job—in the gigantic auto 
industry, BIGGER PAY—a chance 
to go into business for youself 
and get a share of the huge pr fits 
are waiting for any man who 
tries to improve himself. Learn 
Auto Engineering with these won- 
der books a new way—without 
studying or memorizing. Simply 
use the JIFFY INDEX to look up 
the answer to any auto problem. 
Built by eleven great automobile 
engineers, and written in simple 
language so anyone can under- 
stand it. 

These books are so new that they 
include over 300 pages on DIESEL 
engines, covering basic principles 
and application to trucks, busses, 


ete, 
FREE! 
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new series. 


NEW CLASSICS AT LOW COST 


R Jacket Library Series of great books has been so popular 
that we are delighted to be able to offer now an entirely 
The new volumes are bound in cloth and are un- 


abridged editions. The list includes these books :— 


Ivanhoe, 


Hamlet. 


Thomas Paine’s Writings 


The Queen Pedauque. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Salammb 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Conduct of Life. 


Kipling’s Tales. 
o enaded Hans Brinker. 


The New Spirit. 


Tolstoy’s Tales. 


Money and Its Power. 


The new series sells for 30 cents per copy, postpaid, or $3.50 for the 
full set of thirteen. Send orders to 
Young People’s Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 














Privilege of consultino | 


Automobile Engineers of American | 


Technical Society for one year 
without cost included. 





AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Drexel Ave. & 58th 


Street, Dept. A843, Chicago, 1. 


I would like to see the new 6-volume edition of your | 
AUTO BOOKS. I will pay the few cents delivery charges 
only, but if I choose to, I may return them express collect 
If after 10 days use I prefer to keep them, I will send 
you $2 and pdy the balance at the rate of only $3 a month, | 
until $24.80 is paid. Please include free consulting mem- 
bership in American Technical Soc, as per your offer above. 


PUD ho nscudace hee Wr 


Address 





Attach letter stating age, occupation and name and address 


of emp!oyer and at least one business man as reference. 


Pattern Department 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


( 


) 


Enclosed please. find 


Size 


Size 


Fashion Magazine. 


c for the following patterns:— 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


(Fashion Magazine and Patterns 10c each) 


























—for one Post’s 40% Bran Flakes box-top 


and 10¢ ... special offer to induce you to try 
this delicious cereal that helps keep you fit! 


HOW TO GET IT. Mother, why not 
give your child a delightful surprise one 
of these fine mornings? Get this wonder- 












“MY MICKEY MOUSE 
BOWL Is SWELL! AND 
ITS GOING TO GET LOTS 
OF ‘FILLINGS UP’ WITH 
THESE WONDERFUL, CRISP, 
CRUNCHY FLAKES!” 











CANNING 
Uses of Honey on 
Shelf. 3 cents. 


NEEDLEWORK 


7012, 3 cents. 


Knit Table Mat (No. 7013). 
cents. 


2 cents. 


413), 3 cents. 








the Pantry 





Crochet Edge for Tray Mat (No. 


Circular Doily Edge (No. 7014). 


Peasant Banding for Doily (No. 





ful, new Mickey Mouse Cereal Bowl 
... And fill it brimming full of crisp, 
crunchy Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! 


How he’ll love these delicious 
flakes with the delightfully differ- 
ent, nut-like flavor! And so will you! 


You'll find too, that Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes help to keep you feeling 
fit and fine! For it helps to supply 
the bulk food most of us need to 
keep right up to par! 


So why not send for your Mickey 
Mouse Cereal Bowl—right now! It’s 
made of genuine, shatter-proof 
Beetleware. And you have your 
choice of colors... either yellow or 
blue. Every bowl has a full color 
figure of Mickey Mouse on the bot- 
tom. (See illustration.) All you do 
to get it is send us the coupon at 
right with 10¢ and a top from a 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes package! 
















“np 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 
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POSTUM COM: 
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Battle Creek, Micha 






Cobourg, Outarie’™ Foods Limited 











ENTERTAINMENT 


nity Party. 3 cents. 
HOUSE PLANS 


Plans and Specifications for 
room, 4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 


| TIMELY HELPS FOR THE HOMEMAKER |; 


Games for a Home or Commu- 


K 
7. 


3 room, and 8-room house. $1.50 each. 


Send your orders for any of the 


Progressive Farmer, 


accompanies your order. 


above items to Home Department 
Birmingham, 
Ala. Please see that correct amount 














































What’s Your Favorite? 


Read Favorite Hymns in 32,000 
Ballots; Tell Us 


ECENTLY President Roosevelt 

was asked to name his favorite 
hymns. In reply he listed “All Hail, 
the Power of Jesus’ Name,” “Oh, 
Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” 
and “Be Strong.” 

All this reminds us that some 
years ago, The Etude, a leading 
American musical magazine, con- 
ducted a survey in which subscribers 
cast more than 32,000 votes for their 
favorite hymns. The six which re- 
ceived more than 1,000 votes were 
the following:— 

1. Abide With Me 

2. Nearer, My God, to Thee 

3. Lead, Kindly Light 

4. Rock of Ages 
5 
6 


. Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
. Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty 


Two dozen other leading favor- 
ites, in the order of their popularity, 
were the following:— 


7. Just as I Am, Without One Plea 
8. Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me 
9. My Faith Looks up to Thee 
10. All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
11. O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go 
12. How Firm a Foundation 
13. In the Hour of Trial 
14. What a Friend We Have in Jesus 
15. I Need Thee Every Hour 
16. Sweet Hour of Prayer 
17. When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 
18. He Leadeth Me 
19. In. the Cross of Christ I Glory 
20. Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult 
21. Onward, Christian Soldiers 
22. Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah 
23. O Mother Dear, Jerusalem 
24. Will There be Any Stars? 
25. Come, Thou Almighty King 
26. Softly Now the Light of Day 
27. O Worship the King 
28. Now the Day is Over 
29. Come, Ye Disconsolate 
30. One Sweetly Solemn Thought 


Favorite hymns of some famous 
Americans are the following:— 


Henry Ward Beecher—Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul y 

William J. Bryan—One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought 

General Robert E. Lee—How Firm a 
Foundation 


Abraham Lincoln—When I Can Read My 
Titles Clear 
William McKinley—Nearer, My God, to 
Thee ‘ 
Theodore Roosevelt—How Firm a Foun- 
dation 
John Philip Sousa—Nearer, My God, to 
Thee for congregational singing and 
Gounod’s There Is a Green Hill 
Henry van Dyke—O Jesus I Have Promised 
Woodrow Wilson—Day is Dying in the 
West 
We wonder how many Progres- 
sive Farmer readers would like to 
send us a postcard naming their 
three favorite hymns? If you have 
favorites that have comforted or in- 
spired you, tell us what they are and 
let us publish a list of “Favorite 
Hymns of Progressive Farmer read- 
ers.” Address your postcard or let- 
ter to Favorite Hymns, care Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


2? 2.2 


CRANBERRY SALAD 


T° 3 cups raw cranberries use 1 
cup granulated sugar and 1 cup 
chopped celery, 4% cup of chopped 
nut meats, and one package of lemon 
flavored gelatin. Run cranberries 
through the food chopper, mix with 
sugar, celery, and nut meats. Add 
the gelatin which has been dissolved 
and cooled. Chill and mold. Serve 
with cottage cheese and cream 
dressing, or with mayonnaise. 
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The Farm Wife’s Thanksgiving 


ek my husband, and my children, and my home, 
And for the wide cleared acres stretching far, 

With always the sun and wind and the fragrant loam 

Close and clean about us where we are; 

For the good fruits of gardens, fields, and trees, 

1 thank Thee, Lord, today upon my knees. 


ANP for our neighbors, Lord, who understand 
The land and love it as we do,I pray 

In gratitude for them: their homes, their land, 

For the friendly folk who share our joys today; 

Who share our problems, and who bravely meet 

Whatever comes of failure, or defeat. 


(THERE has been so much more of good than bad 
For which to thank Thee. Keep our vision clear, 

Our minds alert to the blessings we have had, 

And help us close our hearts to anxious fear. 

Accept today each grateful, lifted word. 

We know that Thou art mindful of us, Lord. 


—Grace Nott Crowe Lt. 


Thoughts For Thanksgiving 


“FOR these we offer thanks.” That expression typified the senti- 

ment of a struggling young nation. They offered thanks not 
alone for the wild turkey, browned and golden, or for venison and 
purple grapes. Theirs was a more inclusive thanksgiving: the 
privilege of living on a new continent; the opportunity to pursue and 
realize their own religious ideals; an increased harvest in material 
prosperity; in short, the sheer joy of living. 

This year most of Southland has been blessed with bounteous 
crops and good rains that insure fall pasture and suitable seedbed 
for winter grain. Reports from every state indicate that farm homes 
have more abundant stores of home canned products. And for these 
and other temporal and spiritual blessings, we join our readers in 
offering thanks. 


Armistice Day Ceremony—World-wide Peace 


GOME of our readers have asked for programs suitable for 

Armistice Day, November 11, and we submit one for your 
consideration. May we urge that any Armistice Day ceremony 
emphasize peace instead.of war? And in this connection may we 
commend to you Dr..Poe’s article in our October issue, “What War 
Costs in Death and Poverty: What Should We Do?” 


Organ Processional Short Sermon or Talk on “World- 


Hymn, “Onward Christian Sol- wide Peace” 
diers” “Christ in Flanders Field” 
Prayer (for world-wide peace) “Recessional” (Kipling) by choir, 
Star Spangled Banner or as reading 
America Prayer—Taps 


Legislation of Interest To Farm Homes 


[™ IS an occasion for rejoicing among us all that the Senate Com- 

mittee on Agriculture and Forestry during the last session favor- 
ably reported out the following: To provide for research into basic 
laws and principles relating to agriculture and to provide for the 
further development of co-operative agricultural extension work, 
and the more complete endowment and support of land grant colleges. 
As a result of this bill the number of county and home demonstration 
agents, specialists, and supervisory agents will probably be greatly 
increased. 


Interesting too was the amendment to aid in defraying the ex- 
penses of the third triennial meeting of the Associated Country 
Women of the World, to be held in Washington, D. C., the week 
of June 8, 1936. Congratulations are due both to the lawmaking 
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The little pine room in Blount mansion, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Used as a dining room. Built in 1792. 


body for foresight, and to the association. These women are carry- 
ing on the ideals of what country women can do to improve rural 
families the world over. The organization is an international one 
consisting at present of approximately 75 affiliated women’s organiza- 
tions in over 40 nations. Miss Grace Frysinger, field agent in exten- 
sion work for women of the central states, is also chairman of the U. 
S. groups of the international meeting for 1936. 


Tennessee Farm Women on Tour 


ENNESSEE women emphasized home-written plays in their 

recreation program at the recent Farm Women’s Short Course 
in Knoxville. The Mooresburg Club of Hawkins County presented 
with much acclaim their own version of “The Family Album,” an 
entertainment device perhaps more groups could use to good ad- 
vantage. A bit of resourcefulness and a bit of delving into old 
wardrobes and attics, and the costumes are all ready. 


Appropriate to the time and occasion was Giles County’s presenta- 
tion of “The Reformed Club Knocker,” written by their own play- 
wright, Mrs. Floyd Nelson. 


Other diversions included trips to the Smoky Mountains, Norris, 
and the historic Blount mansion. Regular programs included music, 
discussions pertinent to farm women’s problems; needlework, dress 
review, and Tennessee’s usual incomparable exhibit of handicratt. 


Master Farmers at White House 


M ASTER Farmers and their wives all over the South will be in- 

terested in the significant new national recognition of their title. 
President Roosevelt when governor of New York always delighted 
in honoring the Master Farmers of New York State and their wives 
but this fall could not attend the annual recognition ceremonies. Con- 
quently the President and Mrs. Roosevelt have invited all the Master 
Farmers of New York State so far recognized and their wives—about 
125 in all—to come to Washington October 26 as guests at the White 
House. The Master Farmer awards by The Progressive Farmer and 
the extension forces in the South have always been made jointly to 
the farmer and his wife since both farm and home must score ex- 
ceptionally high in order to win the award. This distinguished new 
White House recognition of Master Farmers will add further interest 
to the new selections which The Progressive Farmer and extension 
service will make in most Southern States next year. 


Sonore t+ ken, EDITOR 

























Homemakers’ markets offer to the discriminating buyer well-graded, farm-raised, 
staple products, and in addition, attractively packaged and standardized canned and 
cooked products. 


@ <Any woman who markets cooked products desires constant 
direction and stimulation. Here are tested recipes which Mrs. 
Campbell has collected from successful home marketing demon- 


strators. 


Perhaps you are one who longs for a divine touch with 


foods: that certain piquancy and snap which insures results both 
personal and distinguished—and how do you know you do not 
have an undeveloped flair for preparing just such dishes? 


“NO MARKET, to market”—no 

longer, as the jingle goes, to 
sell a fat pig, for the modern farm 
woman, who now has a place of her 
own in the business world and is no 
longer merely a farmer’s wife, packs 
the trunk of her car with butter, 
fresh eggs, dressed poultry, canned 
products, and often cheese and pork 
sausage. 

Many times attractive and profes- 
sional-looking bread, cake, and cook- 
ies are added to these staple prod- 
ucts. In these, she uses her surplus 
butter, eggs, and milk as well as the 
fruit, nuts, and potatoes with which 
her cellar is filled. Thus she mar- 
kets, not only her raw products, but 
also her spare time and culinary 
skill. It is well to use recipes that 
have been selected and standardized 
by the specialists of the extension 
service of the state. She will also 
find an up-to-date cake manual a 
great help. Several large milling 
companies issue splendid ones and 
they are mailed upon request. 


If the beginner’s cakes are good to 
eat, attractive in appearance, unus- 
ual in flavor, and fair in price, the 
world will soon find her out and 
there will be a demand for her 
specialty. 

I know one mother with chil- 
dren of school age who has built up 
a reputation for her cakes throvgh 
her own children’s parties, for she 
makes not only delicious and satis- 
fying cakes but also adds many sur- 
prises in the way of unique and ap- 
propriate decorations. By buying 
all her materials wholesale and keep- 
ing a supply of prepared fruits, nuts, 
and spices on her shelves, she is able 
to produce her cakes on short no- 
tice and make a good profit, in spite 
of many demands on her time. 


I have been fortunate enough to 
obtain some recipes for the type of 
cakes that improve with time, those 
in which fruit and nuts are used. 
These recipes are given in quanti- 
ties large enough to make several 
pounds at a baking, quite enough 
for one person to prepare in a home 
kitchen, even though it is well 
equipped. 

In\ the matter of equipment for 
mixing cakes in larger quantities, 
the requirements are not great. Am- 
ple potcelain or crockery bowls with 








Chocolate fudge cakes are in de- 
mand at curb markets. 


rounded bottoms, strong egg beat- 
ers of both types, wooden spoons, 
and good scales are necessary. If 
making cakes to sell by the pound, 
it is much more accurate to weigh 
all ingredients, in fact it is more ac- 
curate in making any cake in a large 
quantity. 

The recipes given are mostly for 
cold weather cakes, both because 
they are rich and whole eggs are 
used in them. This is quite an ad- 
vantage in the season when eggs are 
scarce and high in _ price. In 





Baking Cake 
for Home 


or Market 


By SARAH GIBBS CAMPBELL 


citrus growing regions, grapefruit 
or orange juice may be substituted 
for grape juice. Candied peel can 
be made at home, both grapefruit 
and orange from the fruit that sup- 
plies the morning juice. 

Several professional cake makers 
have told me that they count the 
cost of raw materials and add 50 
per cent for fuel, labor, etc. Of 
course the farm woman can figure 
her home-grown materials at selling 
price and still feel that she has given 
herself a fair deal. 


FINNISH CHRISTMAS CAKE 


1% pounds butter, 12 eggs, 1 pound 
cup fine, dry bread 


seeded raisins, 4 








For smaller families who cannot use 
a whole cake, small sections cut and 
ready for sale have quick appeal. 


crumbs, 14% pounds flour, % pound chop- 
ped nuts, 1% pounds sugar, % cup or- 
ange juice, % pound chopped citron, 1] 
pound chopped candied orange or grape- 
fruit peel. 


Cover the raisins with boilin 
water and allow them to stand un- 
til plump, then drain well and cool. 
Combine raisins, citron, peel, nuts, 
and grated rind. Cream the butter 
and sugar, then beat in the yolks of 
eggs, two at atime. Add the flou- 
and orange juice alternately, then 
stir in the fruits and nuts. Fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites. Grease 
loaf pans well and sprinkle with 
the bread crumbs. Pour in the 
cake and bake 14% hours in a very 
slow oven. If baked in 1 pound 
tins, more bread crumbs will be 
necessary for coating the pans. One 
hour is ampie baking time for 
these. 


RAISIN TURN-OVERS 


2 pounds sugar, 3 pounds flour, 4 eggs 
and enough milk to make a pint of eggs 
and milk beaten together, 1 pound but- 
ter, 2 tablespoons baking powder. 


Cream the butter and _ sugar, 
then add the flour, which has been 
sifted with the baking powder, al- 
ternately with the milk and egg. 
Chill the dough then roll small 
-pieces of it quite thin and cut in 
circles three or four inches in di- 
ameter. Place from one to two 
teaspoons of raisin filling on half 


(Continued on page 43) 


Memory Book Recipes for November 


UST in case the family fails to 

finish the Thanksgiving bird, we 
thought you might welcome a sug- 
gestion on what you can do with 
the left-overs. The following recipe 
was suggested by Dr. Daisy I. Pur- 
dy, School of Home Economics, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College. 


TURKEY CHOWDER 


Dice meat and put the bones in a 
kettle with cold water. Add any 
left-over gravy. Stew for an hour 
or longer, then remove the bones; 
add 1 pint of milk to 1 pint of 
stock, and 2 tablespoons minced 
onion fried until tender in 1 table- 
spoon of fat. Add 2 cups parboiled 
diced potatoes, and 2 tablespoons of 
butter. Put in the turkey meat and 
thicken slightly. 


For use in your home and market 
during National Honey Week, No- 
vember 10-16, we offer you some 
prize winning and tested recipes. 


SOUTHERN APPLE PIE 


1% quarts tart apples sliced thin, 3 
tablespoons melted butter, 4% cup granu- 
lated sugar, % cup honey, 1 teaspoon 
grated orange pecl, 2 tablespoons orange 
juice, % cup seedless raisins. 


Cut tops of crust in 
turkey shapes for sure 
salability. 
















Butter baking dish about 9 inches 
in diameter. Toss apples with but- 
ter, mix sugar, honey, and grated 
rind. Alternate apples, sugar-honey 
mixture, and raisins. Repeat until 
dish is filled. Sprinkle with orange 


(Continued on page 46) 
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“Wu AT’S THE 


SENSE in taking chances 
with second - bests when 
you can get a good, big can 
of Calumet for a dime?” 
asks Mrs. Tobin. Now 
everybody can afford “‘the 
baking powder that mil- 
lions of good cooks swear 
by!”’ 

“I’ve never had a baking 
failure with Calumet,’’ 
Mrs. Tobin said. And judg- 
ing by the expectant looks 
on the faces of her three 
fine youngsters— Richard, 
Patricia and Peggy—Mrs. 
Tobin is not the only one 
in her family who knows 
how delicious Calumet 
cakes always are! 









WHY DOES CALUMET GIVE SUCH 
astonishing ‘‘baking luck’”’ to Mrs. Tobin 
—and to all the rest of the Calumet en- 
thusiasts? Why do you have to use only 
one level teaspoonful of Calumet to a cup 
of sifted flour in most recipes? Why is Cal- 
umet different from other baking powders? 

It’s because of the way Calumet com- 
bines two distinct leavening actions. A 
quick action for the mixing bowl—set free 
by liquid. A slower action for the oven— 
set free by heat. 

Calumet’s double action is so perfectly 
balanced and controlled that it produces 
perfect leavening. And it is perfection that 
you can always count on. Calumet is a 
product of General Foods. 








All Calumet 


















prices are lower 


Calumet is now selling at the lowest prices in its history. . .The 
regular price of the Full-Pound Can is now only 25c! And be 
sure to see the new, big 10c can—a lot of good baking for a 


“Wasn’t I good and glad to discover it!” 


Mrs. K. J. TOBIN, OF BEVERLY HILLS, ILL., WELCOMES 


Calumet Baking Pow 
big, new LOF# Can! 


= NEIGHRORHOOD PARTY ...when the cro- 
et game is over, the Tobins and their guests, M 
and Mrs. Allison, will revel in . — 
CALUMET CARAMEL CAKE 
: (3 eggs) 
cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 1 
2 teaspoons Calumet Baking , Fesorad 3 pine hy <n 


VY, teaspoon salt Poo: i 
6 tabl 
2 cup butter or other shortening 1 reat pan 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powd 

) r i er an 
aitt tomether 3 times. Cream testge theseainn sane 
on ually, and cream together until light and fluffy. Add eggs 
and beat well. Add flour, alternately with milk, a small 
omeunt at a time. Beat after each addition until smooth; add 

lavoring. Bake in 2 greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate 
oe (375° F.) 25 minutes, or until done. Spread caramel 
posting between layers and on top and sides of cake. 

ouble recipe to make three 10-inch layers. Sprinkle 
chopped nuts on sides, if desired. 

(All measurements are level.) 


AND LOOK AT THE NEW CAN! 
A simple twist... and the Easy-Off Top 
lifts off. No delay, no spilling, no broken 
finger-nails! And inside there’s a special, 
convenient self-leveller! 

! 


dime—with Calumet, the Double-Acting Baking Powder. 
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“Say, Joe...I’ve 





Es—this little medicine-fighter has 
one of childhood’s greatest worries 


licked to a frazzle. 


He has just been introduced to a 
laxative that tastes like a treat — 


Fletcher’s Castoria! 


“It’s swell, 
Joe!” 





Even the taste of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is made especially for children. A 
youngster takes it willingly...and it’s 
important that he should. For the re- 
vulsion a child feels when forced to 


take a laxative he hates upsets his 
nerves and digestion. 

Here is something equally impor- 
tant— 

Fletcher’s Castoria was made espe- 
cially for a child’s needs. There are no 
harsh, purging drugs in Fletcher’s 
Castoria such as some “grown-up” laxa- 
tives contain. 


“That's right— 
Fletcher's 
Castoria.’ 


Like the carefully chosen food you give 
yourchild, Fletcher’s Castoria is ideally 
suited for a child’s growing body. 

Fietcher’s Castoria will never act 


got one of our worries 


licked!" 









too violently —never cause griping pain. 
It does not form a habit. It is gentle, 
safe and thorough. 


» “Tell your mom 


s to get some!” 


Adopt Fletcher’s Castoria as your 
child’s laxative—until he is 11 years 
old. Get a bottle today—the carton 
bears the signature Chas. H. Fletcher. 
Buy the Family-Size bottle—it’s more 
economical. 


Gah Fletcher 
CASTORIA 
The Children’s 


Laxative 
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from babyhood to Ll years 





No. 2695—A daytime dress with 
the simplicity that means‘ style. 
Here is an opportunity to re-create 
something old by an ascot tie varia- 
tion. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40 inches bust. 


No. 3002—A coat can be as easy 
to make as a dress. And with the 
opportunity for seaming offered 
here, an old but unworn coat may 
be re-styled. Or use one of the 
pretty new tweeds. Sizes 14, 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40 inches bust. 








Attractive Winter Styles 


Bring Last Year’s Wardrobe Up-To-Date 





No. 2723—The military note is 
fashion right for daytime clothes, 
Achieved here by upstanding collar, 
and combined with popular sleeve 


treatment. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 inches bust. 


No. 2542—Why not combine two 
garments into an ensemble like this? 
The dress and coat do not have to 
be the same color and material, 
but may be alternated as shown 
here. An opportunity to salvage 
garments that are still good. Sizes 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. 


No. 3429—Tailored clothes, al- 
ways useful, are especially wel- 
comed by the schoolgirl. Light 
weight woolens, washable cotton 
tweeds, velveteens, etc. may be used 
effectively here. Sizes 14, 16, 18 
years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. 








will be 
page 31. 





Price of patterns and 
coupon for ordering 
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Entertainment 


Picturesque America 
By JOHN FRANCIS KANE 

(Union Liberty Association, N. Y. $2.98) 

N THE measure that romance and 

adventure recognize no age lim- 
its, to that same degree will your 
family welcome this encyclopedia of 
the natural grandeur and beauty of 
American country life. Special em- 
phasis is given to national parks, 
pational forests and monuments, 
state parks, outdoor pageants, and 
other distinctive scenes in the vari- 
ous sections. 

Well worth the price are the 250 
charming half tone photographic 
plates. For that matter it is well 
worth the price for its beauty of de- 
scription so skillfully interwoven with 
history and nature poems. Arrang- 
ed in geographical sequence, it is an 
unfailing source of valuable infor- 
mation for any library, club, or home. 


Nutrition and Diet Therapy 
By FAIRFAX T. PROUDFIT 
(Macmillan Company, New York) 

So evident is the relationship of 
good nutrition to normal health and 
physical fitness, that any teacher, 
homemaker, or club leader must be 
sorely beset in justifying her igno- 
rance of the same. 

While Miss Proudfit’s book is es- 





Wishing You a 
Happy Wash Day 


Sincerely, 
Mary AUTREY. 











ASH day happiness or discom- 

fort starts at the counter when 
you select your family clothing. Are 
you careful to demand materials with 
a definite guarantee so that mate- 
rials do not lose color and do not 
shrink out of fit, or do you look for 
“bargains” regardless? Every sewing 
room should have a motto or a 
sampler reminding us that by and 
by this garment must be laundered. 


Washing machines can be used 52 
times a year, so I make bold to list 
them with indispensable equipment. 
There is a washin machine for any 
home, regardless of availability of 
electric power. 








1] just wash ‘em, clothes and all, on 


Saturday night; ... It saves time. 


and Recreation 
By SALLIE F. HILL 





sentially a textbook for teachers and 
nurses, what homemaker or! club 
leader would not welcome this in 
valuable source of information on 
the requirements for normal nutri- 
tion, protective foods, dietary stand- 
ards for adults, food values, preg- 
nancy and lactation, artificial feed- 
ing of infants, the feeding of older 
children, the cost of food, and 
methods of feeding in normal and 
abnormal conditions? 


Time Out of Mind 
By RACHEL FIELD 
(Macmillan Company, $2.50) 

Here indeed is a book of memo- 
ries and though “nothing can be so 
sweet as remembered joy and noth- 
ing so bitter as despair that no 
longer has the power to hurt us,” 
we pledge you ‘that the book will 
strike a singularly responsive note. 
The story teller, Kate, ingeniously 
weaves into her own love story the 
fortunes of a proud Maine Coast 
family. 


From Oklahoma comes the news 
that an Alfalfa County club woman 
now has her hand power washing 
machine hitched to the windmill so 
that the family laundry is done by 
wind power which is rather depend- 
able in Oklahoma. 

The gasoline multi-motor washing 
machine is in the reach of all farm 
homes and has proved entirely satis- 
factory. 

Irons have improved as much as 
any other household equipment and 
the old-fashioned “sadiron” was 
rightly named. The type with a de- 
tachable handle was a step toward 
improvement. Satisfactory gasoline 
and kerosene irons are available and 
may be used satisfactorily in any 
home. One may secure electric irons 
of various types and sizes. 


To get crisp, fresh effects look well 
to the starching. You can’t do bet- 
ter than follow the manufacturer’s 
directions for making and using 
starch. 

Thorough rinsing is nec- 
essary to remove traces of 
soap. Otherwise the iron in 
the blueing may combine 
with the soap and form 
rust spots. 


Hard water may _ be 
softened by adding 1 to 2 
tablespoons of lye to each 
tub of water. Other water 
softeriers and disinfectants 
are available. 


To avoid that grayish 
color in clothes, wash 
clothes through not less 
than two and _ preferably 
three soapsuds. Of great 
importance is the soap. It 
may be had in bar, cake, 
chip, powder, or globular 
form. 








| ALWAYS PUT 
SOME 20 MULE 
TEAM BORAX IN 
THE DISHPAN 





Women who do their own 
housework particularly welcome the extra work that 20 Mule 
Team does. Use it on washday to make soap work better, to 
save your clothes from hard rubbing and to leave them fresh 
and sweet-smelling. Use it to keep the refrigerator odorless and 
clean — for 20 Mule Team has a special deodorizing and purify- 
ing power like the sun itself. See how easily it washes painted 
woodwork without scratching or yellowing the paint and how 


quickly a little dry Borax on a damp cloth re- 














moves children’s grimy fingermarks from win- 





dow sills and doors. The more you use 20 Mule 
Team, the more you'll marvel at the many 2 0 
things it does so well. 
20 Mule Team Borax is al] pure borax. Many 
borax compounds sold today contain as little 


as 5% borax, naturally they cannot do the work 
of 20 MULE TEAM. Ask for it by name. 
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We Show 


Actual Photographs 


TO LET YOU SEE THE QUICK-ACTING 
PROPERTY OF REAL BAYER ASPIRIN 


DROP A BAYER 
ASPIRIN TABLET INTO 
A GLASS OF WATER. 


BY THE TIME IT HITS 
THE BOTTOM OF THE 
GLASS IT IS DISINTE- 
GRATING. 






Quick Relief from Headaches, 


pains of rheumatism, neuritis 


y bees old adage says, ‘‘what you 

see you believe.’’ So the scien- 
tist, pictured above, shows you two 
actual photographs to prove the quick 
action of Genuine BAYER ASPIRIN. 


Look at them, and you will see 
one reason why Scientists rate BAYER 
ASPIRIN among the fastest agents, 
now known or ever known, for the relief 
of headaches and pains of neuritis, 
neuralgia and rheumatism. 


You'll see that a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet, dropped into a glass of water, 
starts to disintegrate, or dissolve, be- 
fore it hits the bottom of the glass. 
Hence, is ready to go to work almost 
instantly you take one. For what 
happens in that glass ‘Bappens in 


Gen ne mi Aspirin 


BAYER ASPIRIN tablet. Relief 


comes in few minutes. 


Countless thousands know that 
about BAYER ASPIRIN. Know by 
experience that it brings the quick 
relief you want when in distress. 


Keep this in mind the next time 
your work or play is handicapped by 
a bad headache, neuritis or rheu- 
matic pain. And ask for Bayer 
Aspirin by its full name ‘BAYER 
ASPIRIN”’ when you buy. Learn for 
yourself how fast you can get relief. 


NOW REDUCED TO 




















Diseases Not Talked About 


High time to realize their seriousness 


@ “Gonorrhea causes more than 10 per cent of all blindness, 
syphilis, 10 to 35 per cent of all insanity. Gonorrhea, 60 to 75 per 
cent of operations on the female generative organs and 50 per cent 


” 


of all sterility. 
“Health Talk.” He adds: “ 


So writes Dr. Register in sending this month’s 
I am quite aware that this has always 


been considered quite a delicate subject to handle and would like 


to know if my readers want further discussion of it. 


Drop me a 


card care The Progressive Farmer; you need not sign your name.” 


By DR. F. M. 


J WAS mighty 
glad to see Dr. 
Hicks’s article in 
the October Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
about the care of 
mums the eyes,’ said Dr. 
Jim to a group of 
neighbors. “Everybody the Almighty 
has blessed with a pair of good eyes 
ought to read that article; it will 
pay you to follow all its rules for 
keeping your eyes good. 


@ “And what Dr. Hicks said 
leads me to follow right up on an- 
other subject. We next need to 
think about the multitude of unfor- 
tunate men and women, boys and 
girls, who go through life without 
ever once the blessing of sight— 
born blind because of ‘the sins of the 
fathers. Of course not all blind- 
ness is due to such causes—not by 
any means—but a lot of it is. 

“T have just seen a baby with this 
terrible disease—gonorrheal oph- 
thalmia. I am afraid that baby will 
lose its eyesight. And of course such 
birth-blindness is only one of many 
permanent afflictions following ve- 
nneral disease. Only yesterday I saw 
a young man with a form of paraly- 
sis caused by syphilis—no cure for 
him. 





@ “A great trouble is that up to 
now it has been thought improper 
to discuss these subjects where they 
should be discussed. The only place 
you used to hear these diseases men- 
tioned was in some place where only 
men congregated and the neighbor- 
hood ‘wise-cracker’ would let him- 
self out as to prevalence, cure, and 
consequences of these diseases. Even 
now with all our teaching and 
knowledge gained by observation 
and experience, venereal disease is 
still ‘the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness’ and until the subject is 
brought out into the bright light of 
day, we will not get very far in 
eradicating syphilis, gonorrhea or 
chanchroid. 


@ “To begin with there is a failure 
to realize how widespread these hor- 
rible diseases are. It is estimated that 
of mentally backward and ignorant 
people 20 to 40 per cent have syphi- 
lis. Of enlistments in regular army, 
20 per cent. Among men of better 
families, 2 to 10 per cent. In the 
Negro race, these figures double. In 
1912, 800,000 people in New York 


REGISTER 


City were found to have some 
venereal disease. In recent examina- 
tion of 10,198 Negroes in Pitt Coun- 
ty, N. C., 1,376 were found to have 
syphilis in some stage—they were 
treated at a cost of $18,540 or $13.50 
per person. It really takes from one to 
three years with the best treatment 
known to cure a case of syphilis. 


“Transmission of syphilis from 
wife to husband is comparatively 
rare. On the other hand the trans- 
mission of this disease from hus- 
band to wife is comparatively com- 
mon. Gonorrhea (because it so often 
causes sterility) has been called the 
great preventer of life and syphilis 
the great destroyer of life. 


® “But what can be done about it, 
doctor?” asked one of Dr. Jim’s 
interested listeners at this point. 


“T am just coming to that,” was 
Dr. Jim’s reply. “At one time all 
you could hear in regard to stamp- 
ing out venereal diseases was clinics 
for treatment, as if that would 
finally stamp out these diseases. The 
treatment is all well enough, and 
must be done—there is no doubt 
about that—but unless you have put 
into the soul and heart of your pa- 
tient the proper attitude toward life 
and his moral responsibility, it is no 
use to say to him when he is healed, 
‘Go, sin no more.’ Both in schools 
and by their parents our boys and 
girls must be taught the evil of these 
social diseases and the beauty and 
happiness of clean living. Boys and 
young men must be made to realize 
that gonorrhea affects practically all. 
prostitutes, public and clandestine, 
and syphilis a great proportion of 
them. The only way out of the mire 
is by prevention—not by cure—im- 
portant as cure is in every case where 
disease has already been contracted.” 


*¢¢ 


TRY THE DYE POT 


GOME garments look discouraged 
and run down at the heels. Parti- 
cularly is this true of silk underwear 
or dresses that are still good but un- 
interesting in color. I know one gitl 
who changed the color in a linen 
dress three times and she had three 
good looking dresses. too. 


Study materials, as the method | 


varies with the material, and get ex 
pert advice whether you are tinting 
or dyeing materials. But do some 
thing about it! —S. Fg 
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To Sew a 


T THIS season we know you 
will welcome Christmas nee- 


dlework suggestions, so we are show- 
ing a variety of interesting pieces 
which are both attractive and simple 
to make. 


Top—No. 7012.—For real dis- 
tinction to the breakfast or convales- 
cent tray, this linen tray mat may 
be used. It is bound with colored 
bias binding and edged with pret- 
ty crochet design. It will make a 
welcome gift. 


more self-expression for the inex- 
haustible knitter, in the form of a 
charming table mat. Atttractive color 
combinations are possible. This is 
different from the usual run of table 
mats and likely to be much ad- 
mired. 


The Doll Family 





For instructions to make the Doll 
family, send 10 cents for Pattern 
No. 3458 to Pattern Department, 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 











Bachelor’s Puzzle Quilt 

















” 


To obtain “Bachelor’s Puzzle 
quilt pattern send 10 cents for 
Quilt Book No. 4 which also con- 
tains several other attractive de- 
signs. For crochet instructions send 
3 cents for each pattern desired to 
Home Department, Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 














eel 





Second—No. 7013.—Here we see ; 


Here is the whole doll family: mama, papa, the 
twins and baby, and their “mammy.” 
to make them is a yard of flesh-colored gingham, 
some cotton for stuffing, a scrap of black gingham, 
and an assortment of mercerized embroidery thread 
in black, red, blue, pink, and white. 
make amusing gifts for the children. 


Fine Seam 


Below—No. 7014. 
—The circular mat 
or doily for ecru 
linen may have edg- 
ing of similar color, 
or be made in all 
white. It is useful 
in many ways. 





Bottom—No. 413. 
—Another mat 
which has a variety 
of uses is the doily 
with peasant band- 
ing done in shell 
and space design. 
Here too is dis- 
tinction for your 
gift linen. 








All you need 


They will 





@ What is a bachelor’s puzzle? We 
don’t know either. But here is a 
quilt which has come down to us 
as the “Bachelor’s Puzzle.” It is 
attractive made up in two colors in 
a white block, and put together with 
a harmonizing print or solid. Blue 
used with blue print in a white 
block and put together with plain 
white, blue, or a print, makes an 
unusually attractive effect. If desired 
the quilt may be made of odd scraps, 
alternating prints and solids in the 
individual squares. 


Requires no electricity ...no water ...no daily attention 

















SAVED ENOUGH IN 6 MONTHS 
TO PAY FOR ITSELF 
Downsville, La.: Welive out in the 
country, twenty-five miles from 
an ice plant. We used to buy ice 
from March until October. Did 
without the rest of the time. Our 
ice bill was around $75 for that 

length of time. 

We have a large family to try 
and keep well and happy and I 
think Electrolux does its part 
along that line. For everything 
keeps for a long time in it. 

We saw the adin the paper and 
sat down and figured how much 
we could save in every way, and 
we decided we could pay for 
Electrolux with just what we 
could save by having it in six 
months’ time. We did. 

All the family enjoys Electrolux 
so much. We are never without 
ice and can have frozen desserts 
any time wé want them. 

—Mrs. T. N. Bryan 


LECTROLUX is a twelve-months-a- 

year refrigerator! Even in those sec- 
tions of the country where the thermometer 
rises to 100° or more in summer, owners 
find that this kerosene-operated refrig- 
erator keeps food in perfect condition at 
all times and provides trouble- 
free convenience . . . while saving 
enough to pay for itself. For the 





A miracle of modern science, it runs on 
kerosene without moving parts — offers 
homes anywhere finest city refrigeration 


RUNS EFFICIENTLY 
SUMMER AND WINTER 
Karnes City, Texas: To my way 
of thinking, I would not be with- 
out Electrolux. If I couldn’t pur- 
chase another, I would not take 
$1,000 for it. I run my Electrolux 
summer and winter, or all year 
round, as weather changes so 
often in this part of the country. 

—W. E. Hallman 


PROVIDES DELIGHTFUL 
NEW DISHES 
Carthage, Miss.: I am grateful to 
you for making it possible for the 
housewife to enjoy the comfort 
and pleasure of having an Elcc- 
trolux in any home. My whole 
family have enjoyed the delight- 
ful dishes prepared which cannot 
be derived from any other source 
in the rural community with as 
little cost as Electrolux. I believe 
every housewife should own an 

Electrolux.— Mrs. A. Kirkland 








OWNERS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
UNITE IN PRAISING ELECTROLUX 


LETTERS TELL HOW IT BRINGS THEM PERFECT YEAR- 
ROUND REFRIGERATION . . . SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 











Tank holds more than enough 
for a wee 









No moving parts to wear—requires 
only occasional attention 





% wr 
Plenty of ice-cubes whenever 
you need them 





Temperature regulator speeds 
Sreesing 


MAKES HOUSEWORK 

MUCH EASIER 
Paris, Ky.: We bought an Elec- 
trolux because it seemed the most 
convenient and practical refrig- 
erator on the market. The fact 
that it was air-cooled and easily 
regulated made it the most desir- 
able for me. I only had anice box 
and it was difficult to keepit filled 
with ice as we had to bring the 
ice from town. 

It has been a help to me by 
lightening the labor of preparing 
the daily meals for my home 
table, and keeping the food in 
good condition. 

— Mrs. E. A. Liver 


first time in history, farm homes anywhere 
can have all the worthwhile advantages 
of modern city refrigeration. In every 
important respect, this Electrolux dupli- 
cates the famous gas refrigerator which 
today serves more than 500,000 city homes 
and apartments. May we send 
you further information? Mail 
the coupon below. 














Evansville, Indiana 


| SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Div. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, further information about the 
new Electrolux Kerosene Refrigerator, and thé name of my nearest dealer. 









STREET or R. F. D 
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DEPENDABLE kitchen stove 
can justify its practical value 

any day in the year, and we main- 
tain that a kitchen stove should do 


When You Select a New Stove 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


@ That the health of a whole family rests on the four legs of a 
kitchen stove no one will gainsay, and what with the canning of 
over 600 containers of fruits and vegetables, and the steady in- 
crease in the marketing of home prepared products, we make bold 
to list this same kitchen stove as a wealth producing device. 


burn a combination of the two fuels 
and in some stoves the two fuels may 
be burned interchangeably. One type 
makes and burns its own gas; it 








more than that: It should give to operates and lights like a gas stove, of 
the homemaker a sense of joy and There is a long burner type of oil pie 
HAN ON pride in ownership—not only in the stove with the flame at the bottom. Pre 
matter of good performance and Another type focuses the flame at pla 
d , satisfactory results in cooking and the top of the burner directly against the 
ie an on baking, but it should include mod- the cooking utensil. Some stoves lin 
Sete ern features in accordance with the are designed to burn with a blue of 
fig present day requirements of the flame, others with a yellow tip to the ple 
il : housewife. flame. the 
ta The wise homemaker will go Burners are of several types—with a 
F about the purchase of new equip- wicks, wickless, the primer type, 
These simple steps can help your family ment in a businesslike manner. In and kindler type. 
have FEWER COLDS—SHORTER COLDS Up-to-date Features 
1. To help build RESISTANCE without warning,rub throatand chest Modern stoves provide a range of | i 
to Colds—Live normally—avoid at bedtime with Vicks VapoRub. choice in color combination, all up- ' 
excesses. Eat simple food and keep WapoRub acts two ways at once: to-date and necessary features—rust |} 1s | 
elimination regular. Drink plenty of (1) By stimulation through the skin, resistant ovens, portable ovens, ke 
water. Take some exercise daily— like a poultice or enamel finishes in various colors, 
outdoors preferably. Get plenty of Plaster; (2) By in- high speed burners, extra large burn- < 


rest and sleep. (During the colds 
season, gargle night and morning 
with Vicks Voratone Antiseptic, es- 
pecially designed for safe daily use 
to aid in defense against infection 
which may enter through the mouth.) 





halation of its pene- 
trating medicated 
vapors, direct to in- 
flamed air-passages. 
Through the night, 
this combined va- 


VapoRus 











ers, and oven indicators. 


Daily care is the key to good 
stove performance; and let us urge 


you to read carefully the manufac- 
turers’ directions and act accord- 





por-poultice action laosens phlegm, ae in 
2. To help PREVENT Many soothes irritation, helps break con- ingly. an 
Colds—At the gestion. If new parts are needed, it is im- e 
first warning nasal wv These three steps form the basis portant that you get them from the eg; 
irritation, sniffle or NV a of Vicks Plan for Better Control of company that made the stove. wo 
= _ Vicks AN pi wa Colds—a practical home guide to bez 
Va-tro-nol—just a Sewer and shorter colds. Developed by 
few ow ad —_ VICKS Vicks Chemists and Medical Con- Modern liquid fuel stoves. @ 
i senate aa Va-TRO-NOL agp tested i extensive oe iis 
g yy practicing physicians; further « 
sored nan upp cat ve yay ee oy 
time, Va-tro-nol helps to prevent millions. Full description of the Plan e 
prvi ohin~ant 1 tonetoad each Vicks package—or write for G 
; red in th “ae details of Plan and trial samples of 
Cn Se Oe Vick Colds-Control Aids. Address: hot 
3. Tohelp ENDa Cold Sooner Vicks, 219 Milton Street, Greens- W: 
If a cold has developed, or strikes boro, N. C. : : in are 
; the matter of a new kitchen stove, clo 
\53/ * Lome yon ei with Gr ae MOORE. exery for instance, she will need to ask bot 
26 herself some pertinent questions: 





| Over Fey Million Vick Aids Used Yearly for Better Control of Colds i ah er 


space?” “Is it adequate for my 
needs?” “Is the oven large enough?” 
“Is the stove easy to clean?” “Is its 












Are You Writing About Your Subscription ? 


If so, always send a copy of your address label if you are writing about your subscription 








































































or you are making a change of address. If you will do this it will insure immediate atten- ° A aro 
tion to your letter, because the address label carries your personal file number and the height correct for me? She will sor 
eumagtign, dgte_of your subscription. When mpting, pbout your subscription address | ale consider the comparative cost 
a SR RN Id NNT. A 2S WRT SATE TO Ets and_ availability of fuel—wood, 
SUNIDE CERTAINGY ENOOVES coal, kerosene, gasoline, etc. 
DOING THE CARPETS SINCE When a sweeper runs In the selection of a wood or coal 
1 OLED THE SWEEPER WITH it hd nh , oa stove, determine if materials are non- 
SOME AND SUNED vaure waey-tin wine rustable, if drafts are adequate, and 
sag with 9-in-One. All if flues and pipes are of durable 
| 4 dealers; handy cans material. e 
and bottles As electric current becomes avail- tea 
able at reasonable rates the use of 
electric stoves will be feasible. . 
i 
Liquid Fuel Stoves st 
Kerosene and gasoline are the bet- x 
ter known liquid fuels. Here are 4 
some significant points in the mat- a 
ter of liquid stoves: Ease of storing; : 
inexpensive fuel; ease of using fuel; 
Blended from 3 oils heat easily controlled; quick heat; I 
for better protection ease of operating; fire extinguished eye 
CLEANS-LUBRICATES quickly; economy of space; no heat anc 
PREVENTS RUST radiation in summer. Some stoves — cali 
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November Home Hints 


Helps for the homemake: and the money-maker 





T° MAKE better pie shells, take 

two glass heat resistant pie plates 
of the same size. Place the rolled 
pie crust inside one of the pie plates. 
Press the dough lightly to fit the pie 
place, trim, and flute the edges. Set 
the second pie plate into the pastry 
lined pie plate and bake. The weight 
of the top plate keeps the crust in 
place. After baking and removing 
the top pie plate, a shapely shell is 
ready to receive its filling. 





@ Acake cover, board, and carrier 
is a boon to the woman who mar- 
kets cakes. 


@ Something new 
is a cleanser can 
holder adjustable to 
accomodate all stand- 
ard types of cleanser 
cans, and available 
in attractive colors. 





@ In cake making* beat white of 
eggs first then beat yolks so you 
won’t need to wash beater between 
beatings. 


@ When icing cakes, do the sides 
first, and any left over may be put 
on top. 


@® You can eat your nuts and wear 
them too, according to Tennessee 
home demonstration club members. 
Walnuts, hickory nuts, acorns, etc., 
are being used as buttons on sport 
clothing, and recently, we saw a nut 
bouquet. 


Money-making Hints 


ITH Thanksgiving and Christ- 

mas specialty markets just 
around the corner, we have planned 
some home hints in accordance. 


@ A hen tea cosy will keep your 
tea warm and your spirits high. 
Cut two pieces of 
blue figured cloth 
like this— 
stitch along dotted 
line. 





Open up and to 
heavy black line 
sew an oval piece 
like this— 

Bind oval piece in red, add bead 
eyes, a bit of red calico for comb 
and wattles. Make a loop of red 
calico or bias tape for the tail. 





@ To make a simple magazine 
rack use one-half of a keg painted 
to match furniture. Make legs of 
1 x 2-inch boards, height desired. 





LEATHER STRAP 


@ Easy to make is the 
keg footstool. Apply 
clear shellac or varnish. 
Cover with braided, 
hooked, or woven pil- 
low. Fasten with brass head tacks. 





@ To prolong the 
spirit of harvest 
time and add color 
and ___ brightness, 
hang by the fire- 
place a festoon of 
painted or dried 
pods, buds, paint- 
ed gourds, red and 
green: peppers, etc. 
Use native plants 
and thus introduce some individu- 
ality. Important — discard when 
spring comes and use fresh flowers 
for decoration. 


@ Out on a limb— or 

once it was, anyway— 

this rustic but unusual 

flower holder. To make, 

saw a limb four inches 

in diameter and about 
. five inches high, and 
saw a cleft in top of block to hold 
a spray of cedar, holly, etc. 








@ To remove spots from a felt hat, 
rub lightly with a fine sandpaper or 
an emery board. 


@ To keep flowers longer remove 


‘the leaves below water; decaying 


vegetable matter will tend to deaden 
flowers. 


@ A foot scraper at entrances pre- 
vents much needless cleaning and 
sweeping. 


@ To celan soiled wood wash with a 
mixture of one quart hot water, 
one tablespoon turpentine, and three 
tablespoons of boiled linseed oil. 
Keep the mixture hot in a double 
boiler while using. Wet a cloth in 
the solution, wash furniture, then 
polish with a dry cloth. Add furni- 
ture polish if desirable. 


Do You Have Insurance Against 
Cold Shivery Days? 


RY well fitted 

princess slips. 
They not only pro- 
vide additional 
warmth, but the suc- 
cess of a whole cos- 
tume now depends 
on the fit of the slip. 
Look to such fea- 
tures as the shoulder 
strap that will stay 
up, and the type of 
hem or border that will not bunch 
or crawl. 











I’ Rare as 
4 Apple Pies 
on Trees 


A steer made up only of porterhouse steaks 
and rib roasts would be as much of an oddity as 
a ten-legged horse or a tree that produced not 
apples, but apple pies. 

It is because so little of a steer can be cut into 
rib roasts and porterhouse steaks (an average of 
26%), and they are liked so much, that they cost 
considerably more than the less demanded cuts. 

Only about 55 per cent of the average live 
steer sent to market is meat. Only about 26 per 
cent of the dressed carcass consists of the rib and 
loin — the parts most in demand. Less than half 
of this loin is made up of porterhouse and club 
steaks — the choicest parts of all. 

The choice cuts of beef are always in greater 
demand, while some others move slowly. In 
order to get rid of all cuts of beef equally well, 
retailers necessarily maintain a wide range of 
prices on the various cuts and sell them at prices 
which will dispose of them promptly. Thus, por- 
terhouse steaks may be selling for several times 
the price per pound of the less demanded portions, 
which must be priced at a great deal less. 

Fresh beef is highly perishable, and must be 
disposed of at once. Consumer buying habits do 
not permit any other course and, therefore, fresh 
beef can not be held for “a price.” 


Swift & Company’s average net profit is only 


a fraction of a cent per pound 
50 th from all sources. Such has been 
Anniversary 


true over a long period of years. 
1805 bg 1935 





This profit is so small as to have 
no appreciable effect upon meat 
or livestock prices. 


Swift & Company 











In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy consuming city, 


town, and hamlet in the United States. 























A cold is an 
Internal Infection 
and Requires 
Internal Treatment 


Every Four Minutes Some One 
Dies from Pneumonia, Trace- 
able to the “‘Common Cold!’’ 


ON’T “kid” yourself about a cold. It’s 
nothing to be taken lightly or treated 
trivially. A cold is an internal infection and 
unless treated promptly and seriously, it may 


turn into something worse. 


According to published reports there is a 
death every four minutes from pneumonia 
traceable to the so-called “common cold.” 


Definite Treatment 


A reliable treatment for colds is afforded 
in Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. It is no 
mere palliative or surface treatment. It gets 
at a cold in the right way, from the inside! 

Working internally, Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine does four things of vital im- 
portance in overcoming a cold: First, it opens 
the bowels. Second, it combats the infection 
in the system. Third, it relieves the headache 
and fever. Fourth, it tones the system and 


helps fortify against further attack. 


Be Sure—Be Safe! 


All drug stores sell Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine in two sizes— 35c and 5o0c. 
Get a package at the first sign of a cold and 
be secure in the knowledge that you have 


taken a dependable treatment. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is the 
largest selling cold tablet in the world, a fact 
that attests to its efficacy as well as harmless- 
ness. Let no one tell you he “has something 


better.” 


GROVE’S LAXATIVE 


BROMO 
QUININE 





Don’t Fool 


Around with a 


COLD! 
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By SALLY 


OLD and flame! Russet and 

brown! Rich, deep-toned beauty 
in every tree and shrub! That’s 
autumn in Dixie! And that’s the 
kind of beauty that Dixie’s woman- 
hood can cultivate! 


What woman, seeing all this love- 
liness, can believe that personal 
beauty belongs only to spring—that 
only a young girl needs to care how 
she looks? 


You, Mrs. Older Woman, need 
to care most of all. First, because 
you should have more people dear 
to you who appreciate your ap- 
pearance. Don’t think for a moment 
that Son and Daughter and Hus- 
band don’t notice! And second be- 
cause you must face the fact that 
it does require more care to keep up 
appearances when you are forty or 
sixty than when you are twenty. 


Beauty of complexion cannot 
mean, at sixty, that you may have 
the unlined skin of youth. Wrinkles 
are expression lines and a woman 
of sixty would look inane and 
pathetic if she possessed no lines. 
But at any age, you can keep your 
skin clear-toned by proper and 
regular cleansing, soft and smooth 
by replacing the oils dried out by 
sun and wind and time, and well- 
groomed by attention to correct 
make-up. 

But don’t use caricature instead 
of art. Don’t use bright, garish 
rouge or lipstick. Use just the 
tiniest bit of pinkish rouge, and just 
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A record in 
service is that 


of Mrs. J. W. 
Guy, De Soto 
Parish, .La., 


who has served 
for 40 years as 
organist at the 
First Baptist 
Church _ of 
Mansfield. 


Autumn Beauty May Be the Loveliest! 


enough cream rouge or lipstick to 
keep your lips from being colorless! 
Beware of a hard line of lipstick! Be- 
ware of rouge with a purplish cast as 
this throws shadows that make you 
look older. 

If your hair is white, play up to 
it! Let your dress, make-up, your 
hats center attention on this halo 
that is so beautiful and distin- 
guished. Keep your hair exquisitely 
clean and well-brushed so that it 
is gleaming silver. Use a bit of 
blueing in the last rinse water, or 
one of the rinses especially prepared 
for that purpose. Remember that 
yellowish white hair is never love- 
ly. Dress your hair in a becoming 
adaptation of present day “styles. 
Don’t cling to the same hairdressing 
you've worn since you were sixteen. 
Remember that it’s the setness of 
your mind that makes you look old. 
That’s what people mean when they 
say that middle age or old age is a 
state of mind! 


Your carriage has much to do 
with the impression you give of 
youthfulness and vigor. Hold your 
head high, your chest up, your 
shoulders back, and “step lively, 
please.” 

You will find other hints on bring- 
ing out the beauty of your type in 
the leaflets offered on “Wrinkles,” 
“Make-up,” “Weight Control,” 
“Hair Care,” and “Being Yourself 
Beautifully.” And there’s a new leaf- 
let specially for you on “How to 
Give Yourself a Facial.” 


@ Next month Christmas will be in the air, and you'll be interested in 
beauty-giving and beauty-getting. Be sure to peep into the Bandbox! 


5.C, 


DON’T 
NEGLECT 
A COLD 





Distressing chest colds and minor throgt 
irritations should never be neglected. They 
usually respond to the application of good 
old Musterole. Musterole brings relief 
naturally because it’s a “‘counter-irritant” 
—NOT just a salve. It penetrates and 
stimulates circulation, helps to draw out 
local congestion and pain. Recommended 
by many doctors and nurses—used by 
millions for 25 years. Three kinds: Regular 
Strength, Children’s (mild), and Extrg 
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{For Bad Cough, 
Mix This Better 
| Remedy, at Home 


: Needs No Cooking! Big Saving! 


You’ll be pleasantly surprised when you} 
make up this home mixture and try it for a! 
distressing cough. It’s no trouble to mix,) 
and costs but a trifle, yet it can be depended! 
upon to give quick and lasting relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated! 
sugar and one cup of water for a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. Get 2%, 
ounces of Pinex from any druggist, put it into: 
a pint bottle, and fill up with your sugar syrup,’ 
The pint thus made gives you four times as much 
cough remedy for your money, yet it is far! 
more effective than ready-made medicine. 
Keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 

This splendid remedy has a_ remarkable} 
three-fold action. It soothes the _ irritated 
membranes, loosens the phlegm, and helps clear’ 
air passages. Thus it makes breathing easy,’ 
and lets you get restful sleep. 











Pinex is a compound of Norway Pine, in| ° 


concentrated form, famous for its effect in stop-' 
ping coughs quickly. Money refunded if it! 
doesn’t please you in every way. j 


1 

Trarns Night Air ito 
eo e / | 

Amazing, scientific discovery | 
revolutionizes home lighting - 

industry! Totally dark | 

/ room can now be : 

flooded with 300 Candle Power of ; 
brilliant, soft, white light, utiliz- { 
ing 96% free air and ouly 4% 


common kerosene(coal oil). Re- 


places oil wick lamps. Gives 20 SS 
times more lightat half the cost! 
Z/) 


Now Available For 

Lighting Every Home 

This startling invention has been built into a line 

of beautifully colored mps forthe home, whichare now 
‘or ution at a price anyone can afford to pay. 

Write quick for 30 Day Home Tria 


I am willing to send one of these Lamps for 30 days’ trial, 
or even togive one FREE to the first user in each local- | 
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Beaut guaranteed 
without holes up to 8 months 





ice weights. 





[] Home Work for Beauty. 

(1) +Weight Control and Exercise. 
( Shining Beauty for Your Hair. 
(1) Be Yourself Beautifully. 

(] Why Have Wrinkles 





O0000 


WALLY CARTER’S new leaflet will be particularly interesting to the 
older beauty-seeker. It is “How to Give Yourself a Facial.” Or send 
for any five of the booklets listed below. Address requests to Sally Carter, 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


1 How to Give Yourself a Facial. oO 


Tricks in the Art of Make-up. 

Real Foes of Beauty. 

What to Do About Pimples. 

Different Creams and Their Purposes. 
Mouth Care for Children and Adults. 
Are You Only Two Feet From Beauty ? 


men, women, y 
only by representatives | 
direct to users. Big 9% 
money for agents. 


AMAZING! SI 
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iful silk hose to wear. 
or 7 






ingless. Sheer chiffons and serv- 4 
68 styles, colors for 
dren. Sold 9% 









-. Write for 
full or part time 
size. 


YOUR OWN Give hose ) 
RY CO. | 
HOSE FREE M!30 Midway, Greenfield,Oc 





















plus a few ¢ 
delivery charge. 20 yard bundle $129 
postage paid, money with order. Satisface? — 
tion guaranteed or money back Pe 


N TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept. T-46, Greenfield, Mas i 
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Before alteration. 


@ There is some plan by which al- 
most any type of farm home can be 
reworked and made more attractive, 
often at very little expense. Mr. 
Scoates gives us here practical sug- 
gestions for the re-arrangement and 
alteration of one type of farmhouse. 


orig many farm homes are 

built on the plan shown in the 
accompanying drawing. Some of 
these are ready for repair and re- 
modeling. A bedroom, bath, and 
closets have been added (shown by 
the heavy black lines in the second 
floor plan), and the remainder has 
simply been rearranged. 

The most important thing done 
was the addition of a brick chimney. 
Too many houses have only a tin 
flue, or something equally danger- 
ous as a fire hazard. A good brick 
chimney with brick laid flat, built 
from the ground up is a necessity. 
= 








MITCHEN 


i4ele 


























Original plan. 


The pantry has been converted 
into a screened porch with a lava- 
tory and two closets added—one off 
the porch and the other off the bed- 
room. The door from the kitchen 


of each circle, fold the other side 
over, and pinch the edges together. 
Prick two or three times with a fork 
and place on a slightly greased bak- 
ing sheet. Bake in a moderate oven. 


RAISIN FILLING 

1 pound seeded raisins, % cup flour, 1 
quart boiling water, 1 pound sugar, 1 
tablespoon grated orange rind. 

Mix the raisins, flour, sugar, and 
grated rind. Add the boiling 
water, bring to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly, then cook over 
hot water until thick and rich. 


DATE—OATMEAL COOKIES 


1 pound butter, 2 cups sweet milk, 2 
tablespoons baking powder, 1% pounds 
brown sugar, 4 eggs, 2 quarts quick cook- 
ing rolled oats, flour enough to roll. 


Cream the butter and sugar. 
Beat the eggs slightly and mix 
with the milk. Add to the cream- 
ed butter and sugar with the rolled 
oats and allow it to stand in a cool 
Place for three or four hours. Add 
enough flour to make a dough 
easily handled, sifting the baking 








A Remade 


F arm Home 


By DAN SCOATES 





After alteration. 


to the living room has been moved 
to a more convenient location, and a 
window has been added. 

In the living room the closet has 
been changed and one of the doors 
moved. Where there was originally 
only one window, another has been 
.put beside it. 

The old bedroom has two closets 
and a passage to the new bathroom. 
A window has been taken out of 
the front and placed in the side. The 
new bedroom in front of the house 
is a nice size with its own outside 
door, a flue, a roomy closet, and 
three windows. 

















































Baking Cake for Home or Market 


(Continued from page 34) 
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Plan after alteration. 
powder with the first cup. Roll 


about %-inch thick and cut small 
rounds. Place‘on slightly greased 
baking sheet, place a teaspoon of 
date filling on each, and cover with 
another round, pinching the edges 
together. Prick with a fork and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


DUNDEE CAKES 


1 pound brown sugar, 8 eggs, 1 pound 
seedless raisins, % pound nuts (almonds 
or walnuts), % pound butter, 1 cup fruit 
juice (grape or citrus), 2 pounds flour, 1 
pound currants, % cup candied or dried 
cherries, 1 pound candied peel (grapefruit, 
orange, and lemon). 

Cream the butter and sugar and 
beat in the eggs, one at a time. Chop 
the fruit, nuts, and candied peel. 
Dredge well with a little of the flour. 
Add the sifted flour to the creamed 
butter and sugar with the fruit juice 
and beat well. Stir in the fruit and 
nuts and when well mixed, pour 
into one pound tins, which have 
been greased and lined with brown 
paper. Bake 50 or 60 minutes in a 
very moderate oven. 














66 


Everybody at the picnic was making a 
big fuss over Ned Pratt, Dick’s handsome 


cousin from Atlanta. But not me...I’m 
shy with strangers. When I took my Coco- 
nut Spice Cake from its box, though, I saw 
Ned Pratt watching me. He asked if he 
might pass it—Then he sat down beside me. 

“How he praised that cake! ¥ blushed 
... I'd have blushed harder if V'd guessed 
he'd fallen in love at first sight, not just 
with the cake, but with me! 





COCONUT SPICE CAKE 


(2 eggs) 


% teaspoon cloves 
1% cup butter or other 
shortening 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs, unbeaten 
14§ cup molasses 
3% cup milk 


2% cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
2% teaspoons baking 
powder 
% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon mace 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, and 
spices, and sift together three times. Cream butter thor- 
oughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add eggs, one at a time, beating thor- 
oughly after each. Then add molasses and blend. Add 
flour, alternately with milk, a small amount at a time, 
beating after each addition until smooth. Bake in two 
greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 
to 30 minutes, or until done. 
(All measurements are level) 

Spread boiled or fluffy white frosting between layers 
and on top and sides of cake. Sprinkle generously with 
Baker’s Southern Style Coconut—the coconut that’s as tender 
and sweet and milky-moist as if you'd dug it out of the coconut 
shell yourself! 


@ Your grocer has Baker's Southern Style Coconut. 
It’s vita-packed in cans so air cannot steal its natural 
juiciness. Or try Baker’s Premium Shred—tenderest 
and meatiest of carton-packed coconut. 


FR E E—“New Coconut Treasure Book” —40 pages of 


glorious recipes. W rite Dept. PF-11, General Foods, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. (Use penny postcard if you prefer.) 
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fp. Ls a 
DROP in the 
BUCKET 


@ You can skimp and save in a hundred 
ways — and it won’t be a “‘drop in the 
bucket” compared to the very real sav- 
ings you will make by canning your 
year’s supply of meats and poultry — 
Now! Meat prices may rise to the 
skies — yet YOU are assured of delic- 
ious, appetizing and economical meals 
all year long! - 


Wide-Mouth GA urs 


Fine for Meat Canning 


Illustrated are the BALL Wide- 
Mouth Jars — particularly 
adapted to the canning of 
meats and poultry. Millions of 
women recognize their greater 
convenience, due to their large 
openings. 





BALL SPECIAL 
ZINC CAP 


The BALL “SPECIAL,” round 
or square, is equipped with 
either the zinc cap and rubber 
or the glass top seal (glass lid, 
zinc band and rubber) ... 


<— 
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BALL SPECIAL 
GLASS TOP SEAL 


The BALL “ECLIPSE,” round, 
is equipped with glass top, rub- 
ber, and wire clamp. 


Use BH jars 


To insure perfect success in canning 
meats, game and poultry, make sure 
that you use genuine BALL Jars, Caps 
and Rubbers — and follow the simple 
directions in the FREE Booklet ‘SHow 
to Can Meat, Game and Poultry.” Send 
the coupon — NOW — for your copy 
of this interesting and instructive book- 
let. Genuine BALL Jars have the name 

blown in the glass and are packed 
in sealed and printed cartons. 





BALL ECLIPSE 


SEND COUPON 

FOR BOOKLET 

OF THE BEST 

CANNING How 
AN 


To 
METHODS / “ext 


JARS:CAPS ™ 
& RUBBERS 





Please send me FREE Booklet. 
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Canning Chicken 


fox home 


O41 





Assemble all canning supplies before starting operations. 


By ZETHA McINNIS 


URING January, February, and 

March I sold $54.05 worth of 
canned chicken. I have one cus- 
tomer who buys all the giblets, an- 
other who takes all the broth not 
used in canning, and often have 
calls for canned chicken that 1 am 


not able to fill,” said Mrs. O. A. 


Blankenship, home industry demon- 
strator of the Brady Club, Potter 
County, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Blank- 
enship had 600 baby chicks, 350 of 
one age and 250 four weeks younger. 
They sold the cockerels dressed at _ 
the farm homemakers market. 


This 














@ So universal is the canning of 
chicken both for home and for mar- 
ket, we are pleased to give our read- 
ers these definite directions. Mtss 
McInnis, a home industries spectal- 
ist, has given much attention to the 
canning of chicken for market. 


fall they culled the pullets, keeping 
the best for laying and breeding, and 
using the culls to can. 

To draw and can birds for mar- 
ket the following methods have been 
satisfactory to many:— 

After the fowls have been picked 
singe with gas, plain paper, or coal 
flames. Printed paper, oil or wood 
flames smoke the carcass. 

Scald the feet and remove the 
scales and toe nails. 


Then wash the birds well with a 
soft cloth, using soda or soap. Soda 
is preferred, since the carcass is some- 
times bloody and soap and blood 
create quite a slime. Rinse well and 
cut as follows. 

Cut the skin well below the hock 
joint and remove the shank. 

Sever the head by cutting through 
the joint where the neck joins the 
head. Make a slit in the neck skin 
along the back of the neck from the 
shoulders to where the head was 
severed. Loosen the crop and cut 
the oil bag. 

Cut the skin between the legs and 
body. Bend the legs back until the 
hip joints snap. 

Locate the shoulder blades which 
run just over the ribs and parallel 


to the back. Slip the knife under 


and cut up to the wings, taking care 
not to cut the breast meat. 

Pull the back and breast apart. 
This separates the white and dark 
meat. Remove the entrails, open the 
gizzard, and remove the inside sac. 
Sever ligaments holding the heart 
and remove the gall bladder from 
the liver. 

Left in these pieces the tissues of 
the meat do not shrink when pre- 
cooking to can as they would if cut 
in smaller pieces. The meat may 


1. Cut skin between the legs and body. 


2. Slip knife under shoulder blade and 
cut up to the wings. 


3. Pull the back and breast apart. 
4. The white and dark meat separated. 





FOR FIRST AID USE 


Vaseline | 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


























Farm Sausage Season- 
ing produces that real 
country sausage flavor. 
and aroma that teases 
the appetite. It is uni- 
form. Saves time, 
money and meat. Many 
million pounds of saa- 
sage seasoned with it 
each year. Sausage 
handbook and free 
sample at your dealer. 


257 
Cash Awards 


WRITE A SHORT LETTER 
CONTEST RULES 
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Try This for Quick Relief 


Don’t squeeze and scratch itching, tender pim- 
ples and ugly red blotches resulting from external 
irritation. It makes them worse. Use s00 

medicated Peterson‘s Ointment. Has brought 
comfort to millions of sufferers for 30 years. Smart- 
ing vanishes, itching stops. Your skin looks bet 
ter, feels better. Wonderful, too, to soothe ee 
zema, inflamed, itching feet, cracks between toes- 
Get a 35c box of Peterson‘s Ointment today at 
any drug store. Money back if not delighted, 





oge 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility teat for steady 
S. Government Jobs. Commence $105-$ month 

Short hours.. Comm 

and valuable information sent 
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Canning chicken in tin. 





-_ 
Editor’s Note:—Be sure to read the manufacturers’ directions for using your 
equipment. If quart jars and No. 3 cans are used in canning chicken increase 
processing time in proportion to time given for smaller containers. New rubbers 
of good quality should be used on glass jars. Place rubbers in position on jars 
which have been filled with boiling hot food and seal according to the following 
directions: On screw top jars, screw the cap down evenly until it catches hold of 
the rubber ring. For the two piece caps which consist of screw band and lid with 
sealing composition attached, place lid on jar and turn screw band down firmly 
for any method of processing. Never fill this type of jar to overflowing. With 
wire-clamp glass-top jar raise the upper clamp in position to hold the lid in 
place, leaving the lower clamp loose. After processing, fasten tight all clamps 
and screw top or screw band with rubbers. If the two piece self sealing type lid 
is used, no rubber is needed. 











be removed easily from the bone in broth, No. 1 cans with 9 ounces of 
large attractive pieces and packed meat and 2 ounces of broth: pint 
for canning. jars with 14 ounces meat and two 
To pre-cook, place the feet in the ounces of broth, and half-pint jars 
bottom of the cooker. Add one cup with 7 ounces of meat and 2 ounces 
of water. Put the rack in the cooker of broth. Put the containers in the 
so that it will be raised about three cooker, place the cover on the 
inches from the bottom, else the cooker, leave the pet cock open and 
meat in the broth will be over- steam until the temperature in the 
cooked. It does not matter if the center of the container reaches 185 
feet are over-cooked since they are degrees Fahrenheit. Seal and pro- 
cooked only for the gelatine. Place cess at 15 pounds pressure No. 2 
the white and dark meat on top of cans 50 minutes, No. 1 cans 45 min- 
the rack. Fasten the lid on the utes, pint jars 55 minutes, and half 
cooker, leave the pet cock open, and pint jars 50 minutes. 
lace the cooker on the stove. When : 
vide stream of steam issues from Ground Chicken 
the pet cock for 7 minutes close it Grind, using the coarsest knife on 
and cook at 15 pounds pressure for. the food chopper, the skin and small 
18 to 20 minutes, depending upon pieces of meat, which come from the 
the age of the bird and the altitude. back, neck, and wings. Weigh the 
Remove the cooker from the stove ground meat and add 4 teaspoon 
and open the pet cock so as to re- of salt and 1-3 cup broth to each 
lease the steam slowly. When the pound of meat. Mix and fill No. 2 
dial registers zero remove the lid cans with 20 ounces net, No. 1 cans 
from the cooker. Lift the meat from with 11 ounces net, pint jars with 
the cooker and place it in a pan. 16 ounces net, and half-pint jars 
Pour the broth into a pan to keep with 9 ounces net. Pre-heat until 
hot but not boil. the temperature at the center of the 
Sieed Chicken containers reaches 185 degrees Fah- 








I He saved 
°227 a week 





—@On oil bills 


Ralph G. Shephard, of Elburn, IIl., writes: “Changing 
to gasoline stopped excessive crankcase dilution in my trac- 
tor and gave me a saving of about $2.27 a week on oil bills.” 


Gasoline cuts oil bills 2/3 


Oil companies in every State now 
sell improved regular gasolines con- 
taining lead tetraethyl. 

With good gasoline, expenses for 
engine oil are cut by as much as 2/3 
—because you stop the excessive 
crankcase dilution caused by low- 
grade fuels. Also, nearly all tractors 


IF YOU N 
—high compres 
extra power 


turers 
Nearly all tractor manufacture 


ment, designed t 


sion equipment 
and real savings- 
now 
tage of the best gra 


é an 
p take full _ ylinder heads, 


ay 
igh compresslO 
hig ompre 


that can be run on kerosene or dis- 
tillate will run better — develop 
MORE power—on gasoline. 

Change your fuel to good gas- 
oline and get greater convenience— 
better work—lower oil consumption. 
Then see your dealer—you will prob- 
ably want to take FULL advantage 
of these better gasolines by having 
your tractor “high compressioned.” 


ow USE GASOLINE 


means 


ression equip- 
des of regular 
or high compression 
rent. They offer 


offer high comp 


ssion” equip 


ESS ROAR renheit. Seal and process at 15 
from the breast and thighs, keeping 
it in large pieces. Pack into con- 
tainers with the length of the pieces 
running parallel with the height of 
the container. Fill No. 2 cans with 
18 ounces of meat and 2 ounces of 


unds pressure No. 2 cans 60 min- 
utes, No. 1 cans 55 minutes, pint 
jars 65 minutes, and half-pint jars 
60 minutes. 


Very little broth is left after can- 
ning when birds are pre-cooked as 
directed above, but there is quite a 
sale for what is left. Let it set until 
the fat settles to the top. Skim off 
excess fat. Heat the broth to boil- 
ing, and fill containers to within % 
inch of the top. Seal and process at 
15 pounds pressure No. 2 cans 40 


ye same as “low ¢ 
on the same amoun 


f 
auberman, ol 
: joned” their tractors, 
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t of gasoline . 


ille, mM., ones 
Kanevi ‘rites: “I am now P 


of many who 


pistons > 
ulling 


more power 

Mr. Clarence 
have “high compress 
3 plows instead of 2- 


Start using good gasoline today—and ask your tractor dealer about high 
compression pistons or a high compression cylinder head to give your engine 
extra power. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
City, manufacturers of anti-knock fluids for premium and regular gasolines. 








minutes, No. 1 cans 30 minutes, pint 
, jars 45 minutes, and- half-pint jars 
35 minutes. 

Some like to can the fat for home 
use. It is heated until frying hot, 
put into containers, and _ sealed. 
Very few giblets are canned for mar- 
ket because they often darken after 
canning and are not attractive, but 
club women have found a ready sale 
for them at homemakers markets. 


Preparing boned chicken for canning. 





railroad fi 
Cost to you is small. jo negroes en. For free booklet 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville,Tenn. 


very farmer, 
er of horseflesh 


lov 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
book tells aoe to know horses— 


ng 

without cost to you. If you are inter- 

ested in Gaiting and Rid e 

ddie horse, check here () Do ti today—now. You'll 
never regret tt. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 

Dept. 311 - - -« _ Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








to Nashville. Le’ offers by our advertisers. 
We peg your reneuas mechanic and’ belp you Bef od ms “ake their catalogs. 


Read our advertising columns for new 
Then write for 
You'll save money by it. 





‘LAWRENCE’ 


Wier YOu ask Yor 
TIC BALSAM 


For 57 years Lawrence Caustic 
Balsam has been keeping 
horses in working shape. As a 
blister and counter irritant it 
brings quick results in cases 
of spavin, capped hock, fistula, 
sprains, cuts, etc. 

For cows, Lawrence Caustic Balsam 
has many uses. It clears up caked 
udders, heals chapped and Taking 
teats, cuts, bruises, etc. 

Say ‘‘Lawrence’’ when you ask for 
Caustic Balsam. Identify it by the 
old reliable black and white pack- 
age. It costs less and goes farther. 
The LAWRENCE -WILLIAMS Co. 
Established 57 years Cleveland,o. 





RESULTS GUARANTEED 








Get a 
Coleman 


LANTERN 


for Plenty 
of Light 

Any Night in 

Any Weather 

















LIGHTS 
INSTANTLY _| 


LIGHT the night with a Coleman Lantern. 
Ready instantly to light your way on any 
job, in any weather. Pyrex clear-glass 
globe protects mantles from wind and in- 
sects. Every farm needs one or more for 
nightly chores, repair jobs, etc. Fine forall 
kinds of outings. A big help around garages, 
warehouses, stores. Sturdily built to give 
years of safe, dependable service. Cheap to 
use. Four models supply every lighting 
need. Priced as low as $5.95 complete. 


QUICK, li COST HEAT 
aan WITH A 


Coleman 
RADIANT 
HEATER 


It brings you real 
summertime warmth 
on the coldest winter 
days. Powerful 
radiant heat that 
penetrates and warms you through and 
through. Comfortably heats any average room in 
ashort time, No noi Makes 
and burns its own gas from ordinary line. 
Portable...carry and use it anywhere. Costs less 
than 2 cents an — touse. Lights instantly. Just 
strike a match, turn a valve and out flows wave 
upon wave of clean, cheerful, healthful heat. 


SAMPLE MANTLE OFFER 


To prove the superior qualities of 
Coleman Mantles, we invite you to 
try a pair. Built fer fight. and last 



























































seams to split. Geto —— and prov 
it! Just aan 10¢ to yond mailing rand handling 
a charges. Send coupon n 
[ eee ene cement eee cmeemeet ements rere sauna: remem 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
Dept. PG152, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wichita, Kans.; | 
Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
O Enclosed find 10¢ to cover postage and handling 
| charges on two sample Coleman Mantles. 





Also send me Prices and Daseriguve Folders on 
| the Coleman Items checked below. 


{ (_] Lanterns es Radiant Heaters ] 

| INQMO...00cccccccccccccces socccscccccccssscccscceccccscs | 
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FREE FOR ASTHMA 
DURING WINTER 


If you suffer with those terrible at- 
tacks of Asthma when it is cold and 
damp; if raw, Wintry winds make you 
choke as if each gasp for breath was 
the very last; if restful sleep is impos- 
sible because of the struggle to breathe; 
if you feel the disease is slowly wear- 
ing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a 
free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without 
relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address: 

Frontier Asthma Co.,, 91-A Frontier Bldg. 

462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW EASY WAN 


BURNS 
AIR 


The 1935 sensation! New Diamond speed iron amazes 
women everywhere. Easy, fast, cool ironing anywhere in house, 
yard or on porch. Self - heating, instant heat control —no hot 
stove, no dangerous wires. Double-pointed, all-round button 
bevel, chromium i pated base, does beautiful work in time. 
Burns $6' 3 peroeeme (coal oil), actually trons ) feently 
pany 3 for es! AO DAT HO 7. re ay eps ane oon 
fr Saco “bist” Phe 
r 3) ang me $8 vi, ula 2 

TORY TRIAL OFFER today! |being ‘at a 


The Akron Lamp & Mfg., Co., 231 iron Bidg., Akron, Ohio 





















MY HUMAN SELF 


If sun to sun I quarrel with or criticise 
my own stubborn selfishness, 
it is sure that I will blame and censure 


others less and less. 
By Grace MEREDITH. 


[FAR Miss Ryan:— As you help- 
ed me before, I want to come 
to you for some more advice. The 
boy I mentioned did come back but 
it was a long time before he did, and 
he said he knew he had made a 
grand mistake. Should I go with 
him as before? He declares he cares 
for me. When we broke up I went 
with his friend some. He is fond 
of me and I like him.—Arkansas. 


I think I would give him a run 
for his money. Go with other boys, 
preferably others besides his friends, 
because that would be getting on 
delicate ground, if you intend mak- 
ing up with the first one. Let him 
see that you are not to be treated 
just any way and then taken up 
again. When you are with him don’t 
discuss the quarrel. Be magnani- 
mous and let it drop. Re-opening 
it will only make it a sorer spot. 


@ M.B.: It is the custom in the 
South for the gentleman to cut in on 


‘the couple dancing if he wishes to 


dance with another’s partner (pro- 
vided he knows the girl). This 
method has almost entirely replaced 
the dance program pairing. There- 
fore if you are dancing and another 
boy comes up and “breaks,” you owe 
neither explanation nor apology to 
your dancing partner. But it is best 
to stick with the custom of your 
neighborhood. Notice how the other 
girls do. I’m glad you gave the boy 
up. I am afraid he would have made 
a poor husband. 


@ Eastover, S. C. You asked for 
personal reply but sent no name. 


@ Jean: I have great respect for 
your mother that she picks your 
companions so carefully. Possibly 
she is a little strict about letting you 
go to parties. Recreation and social 
training are important parts of a 
girl’s life, but your mother has a 
right to censor the parties to see 
that they are the kind you should 
attend. You will be very glad later 
that you were brought up well and 


juice and cover top with designs cut 
from pastry. Bake for 35 minutes 
or until apples are tender and crust 
brown. 


HONEY SPICED CUPBOARD CAKE 


1 cup fat, 1-3 cup sugar, %4 cup honey, 
2 eggs, 3 cups pastry flour, 1 cup sour 
milk, 2 teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon soda, % teaspoon each salt, cloves, 
and nutmeg, 1% teaspoons cinnamon, 1! 
teaspoon vanilla, % cup nut meats. 

Cream fat and sugar. Beat in the 
honey, then the beaten egg yolks. 
Sift dry ingredients together and add 
nuts which have been sprinkled with 
% cup flour. Add remaining flour 
alternately with milk. Flavor and 








“It’s An Old Southern Custom” 








By RUTH RYAN 


carefully. The knowledge of that 
will make up for a lot of fun you 
miss now. Still, I favor some fun 
for young daughters. It lightens 
their existence and makes adoles- 
cence less difficult. 


@ M. R. A.: A four-leaf clover 
stands for good luck. In the Lan- 
guage of the Flowers it says, “Be 
Mine.” But that would be on 
luck too, wouldn’t it! 


@ XK. Y. Z.: There are too many 
reasons why a boy might stop going 
with a girl for me to name them, 
even if I knew them all. Having 
read your letter there is one reason 
which strikes me as being specially 
likely. He is not ready to marry, 
and he probably considers it wise to 
break off before he becomes en- 
tangled. Sometimes a man, when 
he finds that a girl is getting serious 
and is not himself in position to 
commit himself, even though he may 
be fond of her, stops going without 
any apparent cause. Another clue 
is that you may have overdone the 
flirting with others until he became 
convinced that you did not care 
for him. With your knowledge of 
the case history you can probably 
tell which is the more likely reason. 


@ A. &M. J. B.: A doctor could 
give you the advice you seek. 


@ Maizie: It is neither good taste 
nor good manners to your hostess to 
sit out in a car during a dance. 


Editor’s Note-—Write Miss Ryan about 
your problems. Answers will be published 
as quickly as possible in this column. For 
personal reply send stamped, self-address- 
ed envelope. 


Memory Book Recipes 


(Continued from page 34) 


fold in beaten egg whites. Bake 
in greased loaf pan in moderate oven 
(350 degrees Fahrenheit) for 45 
minutes. 

HONEY NUT BREAD 

2 cups whole wheat flour, 1 cup white 
flour, % teaspoon soda, 3 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1% teaspoons salt, % cup 
brown sugar, % cup honey, % cup cold 
water, % cup milk, 1 cup walnuts or 
pecans. 

Sift and measure flour, add dry 
ingredients, and sift again. Mix 
liquid ingredients and combine the 
two, stirring until thoroughly damp- 
ened. Add nuts and bake for 1% 
hours in slow oven (325 degree 
Fahrenheit). 











Proven Exterminator that Wont 
Kill Livestock, Poultry, Dogs, Cate, 
Baby Chicks—Gets Rats Every Time 
K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
pnt a with absolute safety as it — no deadly 
ison. i is made of Squill, as recom. 

ented by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Oven-dried 
process w ich insures maximum strength. Used 
by County Agents in most rat-killing campaigns, 
Sold by druggists, seed merchants, poultry supply 
dealers. Remember, every rat on your place costs 
you at least $2 a 5 3 Kill them sure with the 
original, genuine R-O. Sold in sue Cae 
or Powder Form. Results or money back, 
Don’t waste oy nd and aoe Age on — imite. 
tions. K-R-O Co., Springfield 


K-R-O | 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


CONSTIPATION 


MADE WORK MISERY 


*TIL HE DIS- 
COVERED ALL- 
VEGETABLE 
CORRECTIVE 


For years he suff 
with constipatio 
Blamed it on his work. 
Then a friend told 
about the natural 
vegetable corrective, Nature’s Remedy. NR 
Tablets contain a balanced combination of the 
laxatives provided by nature in plants and 
vegetables. See for yourself. Note how -_ 
ently they work. Nogri a cm Gentlebut thoro 
action, leaving you refreshed, alive. Wonderh 


for headaches, bil- 

ious spells, Non- | 7 

habit forming. Only TO “NI GHT 
25c—all druggists. 


FREE: Beautiful 5 Color—1935-1936 Calendar Ther- 
= mometer with the purchase ofa 25c box of NRor 
a10c rollof Tums (ForAcid Indigestion). Atyour druggist’s. 


























FOR A REGULAR 
RAWLEIGH ROUTE 


HIS means steady auto service to 800 
families. While similar well-established 
routes earn $100 a week, you must be satisfied with $25 
a week the first few months. No fo ogg n 
but man selected must be reliable, industrious, 
The right man will eet an authorized Rawieigh Dealer 
for 230 home necessities started on our capital; trained 
oe 45 year old Rawleigh way 
used on nearly 9, 
Rawleigh Routes. Write now, 


RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. K-72-PGF, - 
Freeport, IIl. 
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days’ trial and guarantee satisfaction or money 











back. Write for free price list and sample feathers. 
American Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 19, Nashville, Tenm. 
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Radio Farm News 





- IS always interesting to learn 

just what people do like. Read- 
ing through the letters received by 
this column in response to our radio 
contest announcement, we find that 
the National Farm and Home Hour 
received acclaim most often, with 
Major Bowes, the Nashville Barn 
Dance, and several local groups of 
singing cowboys coming in for much 
praise. While the contest ended 
Oct. 31, we go to press before the 
winners could be selected. The Na- 
tional Farm and Home _ Hour 
changed time on Monday, Septem- 
ber 30, at the expiration of the day- 
light saving period. It is now heard 
at 11:30 am. CST or 12:30 p.m. 
EST. 


@ Regarding Major Bowes’ Ama- 
teurs, B. C. Steele, of Seminole 
County, Fla., writes: “The Ameri- 
| can philosophy is that some day the 
door of opportunity will open if one 
keeps on knocking. And here at 
last we feel is opportunity for any 
‘forgotten man’.” 


By ELSIE ORR 


@ Says Mrs. J. B. Howell, of La- 
fayette County, Miss.: “With our 
nearest neighbors a distance away, 
and our home not even on a high- 
way, it is almost impossible to tell 
you just what our radio means to 
us.” She likes Amos ’n Andy, the 
Press Radio Bureau news, and 
several others. She adds a sugges- 
tion that many might heed: “When 
the President or some other national- 
ly known person is to speak, it is 
time to invite the neighbors in, and 
how we do enjoy those evenings!” 


@ Radio “listening groups” for 
farmers have grown popular, especi- 
ally among farm organizations. “We 
have listening groups to the Na- 
tional Grange programs each third 
Saturday over NBC and to special 
Grange broadcasts from the state ag- 
ricultural colleges,” writes a lecturer 
in the Virginia State Grange. Some- 
times these meetings are brought to 
a close with some special entertain- 
ment. Some Granges have installed 
their own radios for the purpose of 
listening in at their semi-monthly 
meetings. The special benefits de- 
rived from this type of listening in, 
when followed by clarifying discus- 
sions, are unmistakable, especially 
when well mixed with the element 
of pleasure. This may be an im- 
portant factor in adult education. 


Bring the Garden Indoors 


By MARY AUTREY 


HE active gardener who faces a 

winter devoid of growing things 
need not miss that special joy and 
satisfaction that an indoor garden 
can furnish. A little rock garden, 
a quaint, miniature pool, or even a 
garden in a jug can substitute for 
the lack of plants, and at the same 
time make interesting house deco- 
rations. 

It is a simple matter to have a 
window garden, or a garden in a 
fish bowl, or in almost. any kind of 
container you happen to have. Ex- 
cellent for this purpose is a hollowed- 
out section of hardwood, smoothed 
down on the inside to the level 
where the soil reaches. A limb or 


small trunk of a tree covered with ¢ 


lichens or moss or small wood ferns 
furnishes a rustic note appropriate 
to your garden idea. The limbs are 
hollowed out lengthwise and smooth- 
ed down at the bottom for a foun- 
dation. Such a container fits well 
into a window, or may be put on 
legs or a frame. 


Perhaps the most popular win- 
dow gardens are made of one- or 
two-gallon fish bowls with flat sides 
and round opening at the top. Put 
gravel in the bottom, then a few 
Pieces of broken charcoal to keep 
the soil sweet, then an inch or two 
of garden soil and an equal quan- 
tity of sand on top. Bizarre shapes 
and colors of cacti and other succu- 
lents are generally used. You may 
be successful in swapping varieties 
with friends to get a “collection.” 


It is possible to make your gar- 
den in any flat~ bowl, basket, or 
container. with fitted top (a cookie 
jar, for instance). The top, how- 
ever, should not fit too tightly as 
not many plants would grow under 
such conditions. Succulents will 
grow in covered jars if the tops are 
not too tight and the plants are not 
watered too freely. Drainage being 
impossible, too much water will rot 
the roots. 

One of the strangest of these in- 
door gardens is planted by the use of 
forceps in a small-necked five-gal- 





lon acid jug. Skill is necessary of 


course in planting the flowers. The 
soil should be prepared as above, 
and dwarf varieties of plants select- 
ed. Some imaginative persons con- 
struct garden or desert scenes in their 
bottle and fish bow! gardens, top- 
ping the soil with white sand, build- 
ing pyramids, and setting out tiny 
palms and grasses. A tiny caravan 
can be lowered into the jug (the fig- 
ures to be found at the five-and-ten 
cent stores). Or a Japanese garden 
is quaint with arched bridges, pa- 
godas, and a little lady with an um- 
brella. 





AMAZING, “‘SELF-OPERATING”’ 


FARM RADIO 
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NO MORE 
RUN DOWN 
BATTERIES 


NO POWER LINES 


EUROPE 
SOUTH AMERICA 
OR THE ORIENT 


EVERY DAY—OR MONEY BACK 
ALL AMERICAN STATIONS, TOO 











ApROWeR from THE AIR ! Y 


SPECIAL PRICE 


to buyers of 
ZENITH FARM RADIO 


$ ; 0.00 


Complete 
Utility Model 
“FREPOWER” 
WINCHARGER 


‘GIVES 50c A YEAR 


POWER OPERATING COST 


After 20 years of research, Zenith experts 
now announce an utterly different farm 
radio. 
free performance for the country home and 
farm without electric power. It’s startling— 


Specially designed to give trouble- 


amazing! Doesn’t use any dry batteries at 


Zenith Farm Radio performs Jl. 
like City Sets. Clean-clear, far 
or near reception all the time. ing. 
You’ve never heard anything 
likeit before! Investigatetoday. 
Additional dealers will be ap- 


pointed as rapidly as we catch 
up with orders, 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
for 20 years makers of fine radios 


No power line connections. 
down storage batteries to send out for charg- 
Lowest operating power cost on record 
—only 50c a year—to bring the whole enter- 
tainment world to your home! 

The secret lies in a newly developed device 
called ‘‘Frepower.” 

mounts on your roof and uses the wind to 
keep battery charged. Light winds charge— 
gales won’t over-charge. Guaranteed to work. 


No run- 


A simple machine that 








SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER 


NIE 


ZENITH RADIO ae we ged 

3620 Iron St., Dept. Chicago 

Without obligation, Peed me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 





Address.. 





City State... 











R. P. McDAVID & CO., Ine. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI 


Few Zenith Dealer Territories Open 








FREE TRIAL 


—< AFTER TRIAL 


MASTER BARBER 
WE WANT You TO SEE AND TRY ouR BEST RAZOR 
IT COSTS Rr egetint pray 70 TRY THIS RAZOR 10 DAYS 


After trial if you want to 


= by us especially fer p> Ay razors re wi be eo nt 


razor we have produced in 20 years. T 


DIXIE uANUragraatne CO., UNION CITY, GA. 
will 


Send razor on consignment for free trial, I 


Name 
P. O. 





ue $2.50--1f you don't went R. re return to us. A $1.50 


strop 
pastpald pee. This Is the 
en decide Veo yoursaif. Ord So em coupon below. 


it or return it to you in 10 days Dept. 21 


COOH OES HSEHESESEEEEOSSEEEHESEHETTES SHEE SSH OEEEES 


State 





The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. 


Watch for the 


trademark on ever} article you buy. 











Make up to $50 a week! Free 
Premiums each month! No time 
like now to get started. Write for 
our big Free Offer and Catalog. 


OVER 200 STAPLE HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 


Clyde Collins Chemical Co. 
Dept. 1-L 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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FOLKS...1 CAN'T 
SHOW YOU ALL 
MY FEATURES BUT 
THESE WILL GIVE 
YOU AN IDEA! 





AKE a look atthe 

features shown 
above! That’s only 
the beginning. Lee es 
offers more than 50 comfort and conven- 
ience features... many of them exclusive. 
As for lasting... read our guarantee: “A 
new pair FREE if Lee Overalls aren’t the 
longest-wearing you ever had.” The rea- 
son is Jelt Denim... exclusive with Lee 
Overalls. It’s a tighter, tougher, heavier 
fabric...with 1716 more feet of yarn than 


GUARANTEE DEALERS 


If you do not find Lee Overalls 
the longest-wearing you have 
ever worn, you can have a new 
Pair free or your money back. 














Write for amazingly effective 
merchandising plan through 
which overall department 


benefits your entire business. Union-Alls, Shirts, Pants, Play Suits 


I'M THE BIG SHOT... 
JELT DENIM IN 
PERSON! THE 

1716 EXTRA FEET 
OF YARN IN 

LEE OVERALLS! 











GIVES AMAZING JELT DENIM 


LASTING “BODY” 


That’s Why Lee Overalls Last Months 
Longer. Won’t Wash Thin and Flimsy 


in ordinary denim. Remember these facts 
next time you buy overalls...and insist 
on Lee! 

THE H. D. LEE MERC. CO., Dept. R152 


Kansas City,Mo. Salina,Kan. San Francisco,Cal. 
South Bend,Ind. Minneapolis,Minn.Trenton,N.J. 


FREE ] Write for Free Sample of Jelt Den- 
im and name of nearest dealer. 


Lee 
OVERALLS 
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PRICES SMASHED IN 
CARNATION’S BIG NEW 
CUSTOMER DRIVE 


Razor blades 10 for 8144c! Jumbo 4-o) 
Vanilla 83sec! Al these in Carnation’s Combination 
n new friends an ents 
competition! 150 OTHER BARGAINS. — 
MEN—WOMEN—BE OUR AGENTS! 
EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
BIG PROFITS 
As high as $60 to $75a week pont made by Carnation 
ING PRIC win you 
spar in, FRB Sk gumbo Stem yl 
5 § R. 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-7, St. Louis, Mae 
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FREE Plymouth 
AUTOMOBILES 


*4, 7502 pa 


for Lroper pelt preparation in Sears PostoMce....... 
7th National Fur Show. All awards 
are in addition to full amount Rural Route... . 


your furs bring. You don’t even 
have io sell your furs through 
Sears. Mall coupon for full details. 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
Chicago—Philadel phia—Memphis 
Dallas—Kansas City—Seattle 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, fur shippin and 
latest edition of “Tips to Trappers.” pping tags 


NEW BOOK 


Tells HowTrappers Get 


ondtterou 5 RAW FURS! 


More than $25,000.00 has been awarded by Sears to 
trappers who prepared their pelts with care. You, too, 
may share in this extra cash for fur shippers! FREE 
new Tips to Trappers book gives hints on pelt handling 
that will help you. Pictures and names of last season’s 
winners . .. your friends are probably included. Tells 
how Sears act as your agent, getting you what we be- 
lieve to be top value for all your furs. Get your copy. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 





LL over rural America, in the 
weeks that lie just ahead, farm 
women will be making careful plans 
for a belated vacation trip to Chi- 
cago, where they will attend the first 
annual convention of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, which will open 
December 6 and 7 at the Hotel 
Sherman. This meeting will im- 
mediately precede the formal open- 
ing of the 17th Annual Convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Among the nationally - known 
speakers who already have accepted 
an invitation to appear on the pro- 
gram are: Mary Sue Wigley, of 
Alabama, lecturer on the economic 
problems of the home, character, 
and citizenship; Ella Gardner, 
Washington, formerly of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
and now in charge of recreation, 
U.S.D.A; Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, 
Washington, chairman, Consumer’s 
Advisory Board; Dr. H. Clifford 
Loos, Los Angeles, head of the Ross- 
Loos Medical Group in southern 
California; Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
president National Education As- 
sociation; Katherine Lenroot, chief, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Other features of this program 
will include a public speaking con- 
test with entrants from the follow- 
ing Southern States: Alabama, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and Ten- 
nessee. ; 


Topics of Discussion 


Topics of discussion during the 
several sessions will follow the main 
projects of the program studied dur- 
ing the year. Here again we find 
interesting developments. 

Rural housing will not mean a 
discussion of architecture and period 
furnishings, but reports of com- 
munity groups banding together to 
secure extension of high tension 
electric lines into rural areas, to 
beautify homesteads, or to finance 
home modernization. 

The reports brought by state chair- 
men will furnish a cross section of 


¢ 2? 


PRETTY AND USEFUL 


ERUFFLED- with feminine 

flounces, this wrap-around 
apron (No. 2673) is about the easiest 
thing to get into and out of that 
vou are likely to find. It allows the 
freedom of motion so valuable in 
the round-the-house work dress. It 
may be made with or without the 
skirt flounce. Designed for sizes 14, 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 35-inch material with 3% 
yards of braid. 





To obtain apron pattern No. 2673 
send 10 cents to Pattern Depart- 
ment, Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, “Ala., and give size and pat- 
tern number. 














For a Better Rural America 


By MRS. CHARLES W. SEWELL 


Ad ministrative Director, Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau Federation 


thought and exchange of ideas and 
experience between farm home- 
makers of every section, and will 
serve to further demonstrate that 
the American farm woman, like her 
city sister, wants to do everything 
she can to improve her home, en- 
rich her community, and make her 
family happier. 


Will Study Legislation 


Legislation affecting the farm 
home will receive close study. An 
informed electorate, with the ability 
to discern the real truth and decide 
between facts and propaganda, is 
one of rural America’s crying needs. 


The new social security program, 
with its provisions for health pro- 
grams and safeguarding maternity 
and infancy in rural areas, natural- 
ly commands the attention of the 
Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Since the 
farm woman is a consumer as well 
as a producer, the program includes 
a discussion of consumer problems. 


World peace, the goal of all right- 
thinking people, is another major 
topic—not blind, intolerant pacifism, 
but an earnest attempt to create and 
crystallize sentiment to outlaw war. 


Home Industries Display 


One feature of the convention 
which promises to be of particular 
interest to urban as well as rural 
women, will be the native crafts and 
industries display, arranged specifi- 
cally to develop a wider market for 
the products of the individual farm 
home or groups of farm women en- 
gaged in home industries. Shuck 
dolls from the mountain cabins of 
Tennessee, real maple sugar from 
the forests of New England, baskets 
fashioned from pine needles and 
honeysuckle vines gathered on Mis- 
sissippi plantations, wood carvings, 
homespuns, pieced quilts, apple 
candy—these are but a few of the 
hand-made objects produced in the |, 
farm homes of America. 
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Introducing a New Friend 
Roselle, 0x Florida cranberry 





By ISABELLE THURSBY 


@ While auld acquaintance shouldn’t be forgot, there are new 
friends that merit our attention too. Here Miss Isabelle S. Thurs- 
by, food and marketing specialist of the Florida Extension Service, 


tells us something about roselle, 
cranberry, red sorrel, or Jamaica 


OSELLE makes a jelly and a 
sauce very similar in color, tex- 
ture, and flavor to those of cranber- 
ries. Remove the seed pod before 
cooking as it will give, if left in, a 
slightly less agreeable flavor and 
texture to the products. The pod is 
easily forced out by cutting off the 
stem end of the calyx where it is 
ioined to the pod, and pressing gen- 
tly with the fingers, or by cutting 
both stem end and side of calyx and 
removing pod with fingers. 
Remove the sauce from the fire 
the minute it is tender. Overcook- 
ing robs roselle of its finest flavor and 
touchens it. Properly cooked it is 
bright red in color, deliciously ten- 
der, and appetizing. 


ROSELLE SAUCE 


About ten minutes boiling or less, 
gives a tender product. When ros- 
elle is to be served as a sauce, use 
equal measures of calyxes and of 
water. Cook until tender, sweeten 
to taste. Bring it to the boiling 
point to dissolve the sugar. The 
sauce may be rubbed through a 
coarse sieve and the sugar added to 
the strained product. This gives an 
excellent imitation of strained cran- 
berry sauces. 

A spicy sauce may be made by 
using less water when calyxes are 
cooked and substituting vinegar for 
the quantity deducted, then adding 
ground cinnamon, cloves, and _all- 
spice to flavor. 


ROSELLE JELLY 


Roselle makes a beautiful jelly of 
a very tender texture. The jellying 
point seems to be easily lost by over- 
cooking and the jelly must there- 
fore be removed promptly from the 
fire when the jellying point has been 
reached. The limited laboratory 
tests indicate that the best jelly is 
obtained at 106 degrees C. Two 
measures of water for one of calyces 
is the proportion used for making 
the extraction. After boiling 10 min- 
utes, cover and allow to cool before 
straining. To each cupful of juice 
add 4% to % cup sugar. Cook to 
jellying point, pour into jelly glasses, 
and cover with paraffin. 

Jelly may be made from the dried 
product, but it does not make a 
tender sauce after it has been kept 
for a long time. 


ROSELLE CONSERVE 


5 cups Florida cranberries (roselle), 
1 cup seeded raisins, 1 orange, 3 cups 
sugar, 1 cup broken pecan meats. 


otherwise known as the Florida 
sorrel. Here’s how tu-use it. 


Grate rind from orange, slice it 
thin, discarding seed and pith im- 
mediately around seed. Add 1 cup 
of water, let stand several hours, 
then simmer until tender. Prepare 
roselle by removing seed pod, add 
314%, cuns water, and cook 10 min- 
utes. Add to the cooked orange, 
raisins, and sugar and cook quickly 
until mixture thickens. Then add 
nuts and cook five minutes longer. 
Pour into jars, process 10 minutes, 
and seal. 


ROSELLE SALAD 


1 quart roselle (with seed pods re- 
moved), 2 cups boiling water, 2 cuns 
sugar, 24% tablespoonfuls gelatin, 1-3 
cup cold water, lettuce, 1 cup diced 
celery, 1-3 cup chopped pecan meats, 
Mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 


Cook the calyces and water for 20 
minutes. Rub through a sieve, stir 
in the sugar, and cook five minutes. 
Add gelatin which has been dis- 
solved in the cold water for five 
minutes, and just before this begins 
to set, pour half of the mixture into 
a shallow glass or enamelware dish 
which has been rinsed in cold water. 
Allow it to set, keeping the remain- 
der warm to prevent it from becom- 
ing stiff. Over the first half, sprinkle 
the diced celery and nut meats. Pour 
the remaining half over this and al- 
low it to set. Cut in slices and serve 
on lettuce leaves with a garnish of 
salad dressing and a few extra nuts. 


%.2@ ¢ 


SATISFYING PURCHASES 
WE still hear the echoes of the 


fun our readers got out of 
purchasing some long-wished for 
item. Looking back on our “Most 
Satisfying Purchase” contest of some 
time ago, it appears that everybody 
got to rub Aladdin’s wonderful lamp 
at least once. Because achieving 
heart’s desire is a subject never fail- 
ing in interest, we are printing more 
letters below. 


@ I am a quiet farm girl and | 
hardly ever go anywhere except to 
church. In January my mother 
purchased a_ nice little portable 
phonograph. It has added pleasure 
and joy to my heart when I've been 
lonely and sad. Bessie Mae Gillis. 

Walton County, Fla. 


@ My sewing machine was my 
best 1934 purchase. It saves time and 
does all kinds of fancy work. ; 
Mrs. A. G. Kelley. 

Walker County, Ala. 
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“How mueh are 
eggs today?’’ 


“WE USE the telephone to get informa- 
tion on current prices for eggs and 
poultry and we also sell broilers and 
hens by telephone,” relates a farm wo- 
man of Worcester, New York. 

The best market and the best price 
are often more easily located by tele- 
phone. You can send your voice to 
many markets easier than you can go 
in person to one. This is one reason 
why the telephone is so helpful in many 
business transactions. 

And its importance at other times 
should not be overlooked. In time of 
emergency, for instance, when the assis- 
tance and advice of doctor, veterinarian, 
friend, or neighbor are so necessary. 
And its importance in keeping you in 
touch with neighborhood doings and 
with the outside world. It is not hard 
to understand why farm 
families often say, “We could 
not get along without a 
telephone.” 
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DELCO | 
Blue Ribbon Combination 


for 
COMPLETE HOME 
ELECTRIFICATION 


At lowest price 
in history 










800-WATT GENERATOR ALL-El 





Combination includes 800- 

Watt Delco-Light Blue Ribbon 
Generator, Heavy Duty Battery, 
250-gallon shallow well pump, 
electric radio and electric iron 
—all complete, for as low as 
$358. Liberal Time Payment 
Plan available. 


See or phone your nearest 
Delco-Light dealer NOW, or 
mail the coupon below. 












SHALLOW WELL PUMP 






16 CELL—KXG—9 BATTERY 











United Motors Service, 3044 West Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 

Without any obligation, | would like to know more about: 

(J Delco-Light Blue Ribbon Combination [] Delco-Light Blue Ribbon Generator and 
Battery ([] Delco-Light Battery [[] Delco Water System [] Delco Radio. 

Name 


An. City 


State. 

















County 























lc, Hee you’re experiencing the same trouble with your child 
or children as is this worried mother. If so, perhaps you are 
unwittingly at fault. Maybe you have not provided the proper light 
to enable school work to be done safely, easily, quickly, comfort- 
ably at home. If your home’is lighted with the old-style open-flame 
Kerosene lamp no doubt right here is the seat of your trouble. Such 
light is totally inadequate. Young and tender eyes soon become 
tired, strained and are often seriously affected by its continuous use. 


Give Your 


Children a Chance 


Provide them with a safe, modern white 
light of ample strength. Protect their 
eyes against permanent injury, and even- 
tual use of unbecoming spectacles. Then 
watch them progress at school. You can 
do all this with 


Te Aladdin 
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The Mantle Lamp Company, Inc., 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL-|¥ 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 


TCMATO—Large, smooth, heavy; 

ripens evenly; no cracks. Deep 

_flesh, red, luscious! 1,000 seeds 

free, and Maule’s Seed Book; 
send 3c for postage. 

Wm. Henry Maule, 846 Maule Bidg., Philadel 



















REMEMBER WHEN YOU USED TO SEW “‘LIKE 
MOTHER?” Doubtless you learned what little Miss Miriam 
Reeder has just learned from her mother. ‘‘When you sew any- 
thing, dear, it pays to sew it to stay. That’s why I’ve always 
used J. & P. Coats best 6-cord thread .. . None of those flimsy 
threads for me!”” Did your mother say that, too? 
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Year-round Southern Gardens 


Can make beauty spots of every 
farm and village 
By MRS. T. A. HUMPHRIES 


@ “Southern garden clubs should explore the delights of year- 
round gardening and should accent the charm of every locality. 
Each town has something of interest—a historic spot or a legend 
that could be made the nucleus of attraction for tourists. Beauty 
spots can be developed in any village,” says Mrs. Humphries. 








A corner nook. 


BACKGROUND of perpetual 

green is the first step toward 
successful planning for the year- 
round garden. Large plants to hide 
outbuildings and vines to cover trel- 
lises and high fences must be planted 
for permanence. For these the South 
offers many varieties. 

The yellow jasmine is unequalled 
for grace and rapid growth. It is 
beautiful the year round and blos- 
soms in January, February, and 
March, the months when color is 
most needed in the garden. 


Any garden is incomplete without 
climbing roses. A popular climbing 
rose of Louisiana is the Lady Banks, 
a plant brought from China by Cap- 
tain Banks in 1840. In February, 
March, and April it blooms in clus- 
ters of small yellow flowers as per- 
fect as a little French bouquet. 

Lazily swaying palms and_ ba- 
nanas whisper of tropical nights and 
guitars tinkling under the moon. 
During any season clumps of bam- 
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a Ce seri 4s 33 
Century plants are featured in a courtyard. 


boo and downy tamarisk bring the 
magic of far placs to an everyday 
semi-tropical backyard. The misty 
pink plumes of the tamarisk are a 
notable part of the Maytime beauty 
of New Orleans. Its sprays of downy 
softness mixed with blue delphniums 
are lovely for vases and bowls. 


HE American Red Cross has 

launched a nation-wide program 
this fall to eliminate unnecessary 
accidents in the farms and homes 
of the country. 

This program had its inception 
in the fact that more people were 
killed accidentally in agricultural 
pursuits than in any othér occupa- 





tion last year. Most all of these 


Red Cross Launches Safety Campaign 


The mimosa, so lazy in its frail 
beauty, droops like a glorified weep.- 
ing willow, covered in the spring 
with delicate blooms. 


Through the summer all South- 
ern gardens should be rich with 
crape myrtle, in white and all shades 
of pink from the palest to water- 
melon color, and lavender to purple, 
Oleanders thrive in the Gulf States 
and bloom in white, yellow, salmon, 
pink, rose, and red. They grow 
from small roots or cuttings. 


One of the most charming South- 
ern vines is the Rose Montana or 
Mexican coral vine. In the summer 


it masks old walls with beauty and 
even spreads to the telephone wires 
where it drips sprays of deepest rose. 
It is found in the poorest gardens 
and seems to require no attention 
It blooms steadily until 


whatever. 
frost. 





A courtyard in the South in winter. 


Clematis grows rapidly. Its pro- 
fusion of white blossoms scatter per- 
fume which is delicate and unfor- 
gettable. Southern smilax and va- 
rious ivies are evergreen vines that 
make effective backgrounds. Hon- 
eysuckle is another vine without 
which no Southern garden seems 
complete. 


In all Southern cities which attract 
winter tourists, there is concerted ef- 
fort to preserve and accent local 
color. Ranking high among such 
cities are San Antonio, Texas, where 
a chain of ancient Spanish missions 
lends a theme for the prevailing type 
of architecture; Charleston, South 
Carolina, where we find the great 
Magnolia and Middleton gardens; 
New Orleans where may be found 
a distinctive feature—the court gar- 
dens—and those of the Vieux Carre. 


accidents could have been prevented. 


With nearly 13,000 chapters and 
branches, the organization has a fine 
opportunity to promote this project. 
Inspection of individual homes 
will be made, and school children 
will be given a list of the most com- 
mon hazards, and asked to enlist 
the cooperation of parents and rela- 

















tives in removing them. 
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Mrs. Dairy Cow Asks 
Attention 


will increase profits 


By BEN KILGORE 


C=. exhilarating November re- 
minds us of a new season and 
new problems with the dairy herd. 


To begin with, those two-year- 
olds that haven’t freshened yet— 
it’s time to get them over into the 
barn at night. It’s also a good 
practice to fasten them in their 
stanchions night and morning, so 
they'll be used to the regular 
routine when they start making 
their contribution to the daily milk 
supply. 

Such a practice enables the dairy- 
man to feed these two-year-olds 
liberally on hay and silage twice a 
day, along with the necessary grain 
ration to have them in the pink of 
condition at freshening time. There 
is no similar two months’ time 
when liberal feeding pays better 
than just before calving. 


@ My observation leads me to be- 
lieve there is a very real correlation 
between proper conditioning and 
the kind of udder a cow makes up. 
Take a cow two months before 
freshening and feed liberally and 
right during this important period, 
and watch her make up slowly, 
gradually, day by day, week by 
week. By freshening time she’s a 
picture—well fleshed, healthy, 
vigorous in walk and appearance, 
bright-eyed, with an udder as big 
as a washtub! Of course cows vary 
according to breeding and individ- 
uality, but thin cows don’t seem 
to make up satisfactory udders nor 
do they look right. 


@ Regularity in feeding and milk- 
ing always pays. The fall and win- 
ter should make it easier to establish 
this habit. Feed at the same time 
each day and milk your string of 
cows in the same order, so as to 
milk them about the same time. 
Such a practice is conducive to 
not only easier milking but also a 
larger milk flow. 

Brushing the cows night and 
morning before washing udders and 
flanks not only tends to cleanliness 
but is good for the cows and helps 
with the regular routine. 


@ Break in gently your newly 
fresh cows, especially heifers with 
their first calves. Tight udders are 
painful. An otherwise gentle cow 
may become a bad kicker through 
rough treatment and an impatient 
mile-a-minute milker. Sit down 
quietly, preferably talking quietly 
to the cow, and milk slowly, shift- 
ing around to all four quarters. 
After tightness is completely re- 
lieved and cow becomes fully quiet, 
it’s- all right to signal full steam 


ahead. 


Don’t forget those moist bran 


mashes. They’re fine with warm 
water on cold mornings and cold 
nights—about a week before and 
after freshening. They are laxative, 
tone up the system, and_ lessen 
feverishness in the udder. 


@ In the daytime, sunshiny days 
especially, pasture is the best place 
for freshening. Don’t keep cows 
up in stalls where they are unable 
to exercise. If they’re near calving 
time, separate from the regular 
herd in the pasture and put~in a 
smaller pasture or lot, accessible to 
fresh water. 

On cold rainy days keep the milk- 
ing cows in the barn. If there’s any 
sight I hate to see—and you see it 
plenty often in the South—it’s a 
herd of cows hanging around the 
pasture gate in a cold, driving rain, 
humped up in the back and bellow- 
ing to get in the warm, dry barn. 
More milk, less feed, better health, 
and more manure are some of the 
reasons (to mention only a few) 
for their being in the barn. 

After the bad weather really sets 
in, it’s a good regular practice to 
keep cows in the barn every night 
until spring sets in. 


@ If the herd bull is thin, start 
increasing his feed for the breeding 
season. Cows bred during the next 
few months will freshen in the fall, 
at which time milk is usually 
needed. 

Study your cows during the fall 
and winter months. Know each 
cow. Feed according to production. 
Increase the feed to cows when and 
as they respond with a satisfactory 
increase in milk flow. Don’t feed 
all the cows alike. Heavy feeding 
to poor producers is wasteful. So 
is light feeding to heavy producers 
or those that are capable of heavy 
production. 


@ Keep regular. milk weights. 
And with a fair-sized or large herd, 
test continually in the dairy herd 
improvement association. It will 
pay if you're really in the dairy 


business. 
+ = ¢ 


NO LEAKS IN REPORTS 


MAN was “jailed” for a day in 

the crop reporting room of the 
U.S. D. A. in Washington. He hap- 
pened to wander in there accidentally 
looking for a friend, and lo and be- 
hold when ‘he tried to leave, he 
could not get by the armed United 
States marshal at the door. He had 
to remain until the report was re- 
leased. It just goes to show how 
secretly these reports are prepared 
and how little opportunity there is 
for a “leak.” 





FOR YOUR FEET én 


WOLVERINE 


HORSEHIDE 
WORK 
SHOES 


SEE THAT SHELL! 


This central layer—this extra 

ly—is found only in that part of the 
hide over the horse’s hips. Hidden there 
is this shell, much like your finger nail, 
and omasingty tough! As triple tanned 
by the secret Wolvering Tanning process, 
this strange three-ply leather becomes 
soft as buckskin with increased strength 
and wear resistance. That’s what gives 
WolverineShell Horsehidetheir unmatched 
comfort and money-saving extra wear. 


Mail the coupon for a generous FREE 

Tin of Wolverine Shoe Grease. A won- H Name... 

derful leather conditioner — makes it 

softer, more water-proof and longer 

wearing. Send 3c in stamps to cover I Cit 

cost of packing and postage. ‘ia a lagen Bin eS 










WOLV= 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


| THE WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., i 

| Dept. Z11-35, Rockford, Michigan. 

i I enclose 3c for packing and mailing. Send me FREE | 
SAMPLE of Wolverine Shoe Grease and name of nearest ] 
Wolverine dealer. 





Why not give a thought 
to your feet? Nobody else 
will. You’re the one that has 
to suffer if your shoes are 
hard and uncomfortable—the kind 
that dry stiff as boards after soak- 
ing. It’s so unnecessary. Why not 
enjoy house-slipper comfort while 
you work in moccasin-soft Wolver- 
ine Shell Horsehides? Rain, snow, 
mud, and slush can’t change their 
amazing softness for they dry glove- 
soft even after soaking. Scuffing 
doesn’t hurt them; sweat and barn- 


yard acids won’t affect them. Only Wolverines 
can give you such supreme foot comfort and 
money saving longer wear because only Wolver- 
ines have both soles and uppers of strong, dur- 
able genuine shell horsehide and only Wolverine 
tanners know the secret triple-tanning process 
that makes this amazing leather so incomparably 
soft and easy on your feet! There’s a Wolverine 
dealer near you who has your size in a wide 
range of styles. See him TODAY! 


DEALERS 


Learn how WOLVERINE’S unique retail plan 
increases sales. Write at once for details. No 
obligations. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 


Dept. Z11-35 
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413 FARTHER 


“JAY BEE” Cracker Jack 
Grinds every grain—roughage 
grown: fine, mediumcoarse;cool 
—uniform. All steel constructi« 
Practically indestructible. L 
time service. Lowest operati 
—upkeep cost. Long life swing 
steel hammers. Quick chang- 
ing screens. 


World’s Standard Grinder 
—for capacity, economy, durability. Operates with 
any farm tractor. Wagon box or 2-sacker type 
collector optional, at no extra cost. Governor 
controlled Drag Feeder-Mixer (optional) makes 
Roeritte any grain—roughage mixture.““JAY BEE” 

ABLE for farm to farm grinding. Real money 
maker.Write quick for facts, low prices, terms, etc. 

INC. 37 Hickory 


4. B. St, Utica, N. ¥. 



































Worries! 


ba 4 worry and suffer 
with that rupture any 
Songer? Learn about 
pes ected invention. It 
brought ease, com- 
fort and piness to thou- 
sands by assisting in reliev- 
and curing many cases of 
jucible hernia. Ithas Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which 
bind he broken 
parts tegether as you 
would abrokenlimb. No 
tr it. Bew are of imitations. 
vor sold in stores oar by agents. Write for 
information free in p 
&.C. BROOKS 101A State St.. Marshall, Mich. 


































Protect Your Face 
With 720m Steel-Locked 
Shotgun Shells! 

























Some shotguns fail to enclose the entire circumference 
of the shell head in a protecting ring of steel. If there 
should be a weak spot in the shell head, there might be a 
serious backfire into your face. 

All WESTERN shotgun shells have the patented STEEL- 
LOCKED head, in which the paper tube, the base wad, 
the brass AND A PROTECTING RING OF STEEL are 
securely locked together. This exclusive WESTERN fea- 
ture is your protection against accident and injury in the 
field or at the traps. 

The shooting qualities of WESTERN shells are univer- 
sally conceded. Add to these qualities the vital factor of 
SAFETY, and your choice will be WESTERN. 


i SUPER-X and XPERT Shells 


Western Cartaioce Company, Department K45, East Alton, Ill. 
Mail your new free booklet containing a complete course of shotgun shooting 
instructions to: 































VITAE ORE 


( POPULARLY CALLED V.0O.) 


V. O. is a safe and reliable home medicine, 

guaranteed free of narcotics or habit-forming 

drugs. Has been sold for fifty years as B 

and Health Builder. Send $1.00 for full pack- 

age, enough for month’s treatment. Money 
back if not satisfied. You a 


| THEO.NOEL CO.3205 ening, 


Produce Quick Results 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only zeliohle 
advertisers are allowed space in ¥ columns. 
ae page for rates. M your order 














TIRE CORD BACK-STAY 


























Up the back of this laced waterproof boot is in- 
serted layer after layer of alternating rubber and 
fabric, built like a spring for flexing and strength. 
The feature of this construction is the tire cord 
back-stay, which is the toughest flexing material 
that can be installed in this reinforcement. This 15- 
inch waterproof shoe will out- 
wear even its predecessors 
in the “U.S.“ line. 

United States Rubber 


=== United States Rubber ss om 






















November Beekeeping Notes 


By R. R. REPPERT 


WE E ARE now entering the sea- 
son of several months when 
very little is to be done in handling 


bees. The less they are disturbed 
during the cold months, the better. 
The hives should be opened only 


when absolutely necessary for feed- 
ing or for other operations that can- 
not be delayed until spring. Even 
in such case, only warm days should 
be selected for the work. 

Each colony should have a fair- 
ly large number of young bees 
able to pass the winter successfully. 
Also there should be at least 40 
pounds of honey per colony. It is 
a good plan to have, besides the 
hive body, one super of filled combs. 
More than this is not desirable, as 
there is then too much extra space 
that the bees must keep warm. 

If the colony is weak, watch very 
closely during the winter. If the 
honey supply is not thought sufh- 
cient for wintering, feed at once, on 
warm days, and before extended 
cold weather sets in. 

Over most of our territory pack- 
ing the bees for winter is unneces- 


Our Readers 


OUNDED in February 1886, The 

Progressive Farmer’s fiftieth an- 
niversary occurs next February. In 
celebration we hope to publish the 
most valuable single issue in our 
whole half century of history—an 
issue containing much the same type 
of information as in our extremely 
popular “Reference Specials” of a few 
years ago but still more valuable and 
more up-to-date. 

To this end we invite the help 
of all our readers. Is_ there 
some farm or home reference mate- 
rial of any kind that you have found 
especially helpful and that should 
help other readers—table, rule, rec- 
ipe (not cooking recipe), formula, 
summary of experimental data, or 
some published article summarizing 
with great conciseness the best prov- 
ed rules to follow regarding any 


c 


sary. Facing the entrances toward 
the noon sun and setting a wind- 
break on the north side, is usually 
sufficient. Such other protection as 
is necessary in higher altitudes may 
be given as follows: After removing 
the hive cover, enclose the entire 
hive, except a space over the en- 
trance, with several thicknesses of 
newspaper, allowing the edges to 
extend above the hive, and tie witha 
string passing around the hive. Fold 
the edges over the top, and then lay 
several other thicknesses of news- 
paper over these and covering the 
hive. Fold the edges of these latter 
papers downward over the sides of 
the hive, secure with a second string 
passing about the hive, and replace 
the hive cover. 


Set the hives at least several inches 
above the ground surface, so that 
the winter winds do not drift snow 
and sand about the entrance, and so 
smother the bees. 


Store all supers with empty combs 
in a dry place and keep fumigated 
with paradichlorobenzene to prevent 
infestation by the wax worm. 


Can Help Us 


kind of farm or home work? If so 
please send us copies. 


To the reader who sends us 
the most helpful material in re- 
ply to this request—material we 
can use and which is not in the 
matter we have already compiled 
for this issue—we will give a cash 
prize of $10; for the second best 
material $5; and for the ten next 
best $1 each. If you wish your mate- 
rial returned after we make copies 
enclose stamped reply envelope. Ad- 
dress “Anniversary Editor,” care The 
Progressive Farmer, and mail before 
November 10. 


We shall also be glad if any read- 
er will write us any material he 
would like to have us include in this 
issue even if he cannot himself 


supply it. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


TEAMBOAT Round the Bend 

—One of the last Will Rogers 
pictures, showing him as a steam- 
boat captain helping out two young 
lovers. AYC. 


The Crusades.—Spectacular battle 
scenes make this worth seeing. AY. 


Woman Wanted.—Good mystery 
melodrama, combining thrills, sus- 
pense, and comedy. AY. 


The Three Musketeers—A good 
version of the always popular story 
of D’Artagnan and his adventures. 


Broadway Melody of 1936.— 
About the best of the season’s musi- 
cal pictures. AYC. 


The Return of Peter Grimm.— 
Lionel Barrymore as a man whose 


spirit returns after death to correct 
his mistakes in life. AY. 


Diamond Jim.—An _ excellently 
acted picture about a colorful char- 
acter of a generation ago. A. 


Also Recommended. — AYC, 
Curly Top, In Old Kentucky, The 
Old Curiosity Shop, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Doubting Thomas, Les Miser- 
ables, The Little Colonel, Our Little 
Girl, David Copperfield. AY, The 
39 Steps, Peter Ibbetson, The Farm- 
er Takes a Wife, Becky Sharp, Love 
Me Forever, Oil for the Lamps of 
China, Page Miss Glory, Naughty 
Marietta. A, The Scoundrel, Es- 
cape Me Never. 


(Pictures marked A are recom- 
mended for adults, Y for young 
people, and C for Children.) 
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Shall I Swap Seed for Meal? 


Here aie facts to help you decide 
By TAIT BUTLER 


T IS reported that in some sec- 

tions the cotton oil mills are offer- 
ing to trade cottonseed meal for cot- 
ton seed ton for ton and in other 
sections 2,700 pounds of meal is of- 
fered for a ton of seed. 


Is either of these a good trade for 
the farmer? That all depends on 
the price at which he can sell his 
cotton seed and how much he has 
to pay for cottonseed meal. Marke: 
reports at Memphis (Tennessee) 
quote cottonseed meal, 41 per cent 
protein, at $21 a ton in car lots and 
cotton seed at $35 a ton. 


An Alabama correspondent says 
seed is bringing around $26 a ton 
and meal $21 to $24 a ton and that 
in “swaps” farmers are getting 
around 25 sacks of meal (presumably 
2,500 pounds) for a ton of seed. 


If the farmer kept his seed for 
either feeding or fertilizing, then 
the feed and fertilizer values of seed 
and meal should determine whether 
he exchanges seed for meal and the 
rate of exchange. But that is not 
now done to any considerable extent 
and certainly should not be done at 
all with a ton of seed selling for 
more than a ton of meal, for the 
fertilizer value of seed is only about 
half that of meal and the feeding 
value of seed not over two-thirds 
that of meal. 


It is therefore an easy matter for 
anyone to determine whether it will 
be profitable for him to exchange 
cotton seed for cottonseed meal, or 
sell his seed for cash and buy meal 
for cash. Every farmer should feed 
some cottonseed meal, whether he 
is feeding horses, cattle, sheep, or 
hogs, but of course the quantity that 


is best fed daily to horses, sheep, 
and hogs is small. 

The cost of cottonseed meal is 
unusually low at present compared 
with the cost of other feeds and 
we cannot think it will go lower. 
Therefore we think it safe for any- 
one who will need cottonseed meal 
for any purpose, either for feed or 
fertilizer, to provide for his needs 
at present prices. 

For feeding a horse getting a full 
ration of corn, four pounds of corn 
may be taken out of the ration and 
two pounds of cottonseed meal sub- 
stituted. If the horse or mule is 
getting a light grain ration_there 
will be nothing cheaper than two 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day in 
that ration, particularly if the animal 
is getting grass hay or corn fodder. 
Of course all know that cottonseed 
meal is our cheapest source of pro- 
tein for cattle feeding and an equal 
weight of cottonseed meal mixed 
with the tankage or fish meal im- 
proves that protein supplement for 
feeding hogs. 

As a fertilizer a ton of 41 per 
cent protein meal is worth around 
$20 a ton, for it contains around 
130 pounds of nitrogen, 50 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 35 pounds 
of potash. 

If cottonseed meal is needed, either 
for feeding or fertilizing, then we 
have only to ascertain our local price 
for seed and meal to determine 
whether we should exchange seed 
for meal at the exchange rate offered 
by the oil mill. 

If cottonseed meal is offered for 
$20 a ton and seed is selling for 
$30, then we should get around 
14% tons of meal for a ton of seed. 


Handy Farm Devices 


INGES made from old horse- 
shoes by bending the ends of 
them as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, give a door or gate a 





Tustic, attractive appearance and last 
indefinitely. Ivy M. Howard. 
Payne County, Okla. 


® A strong, practical, and attrac- 


tive gate can be made from poles. 
Three upright poles should be 
notched to fit horizontal bars. The 
hinge post should be set upon a 
board as wooden hinges will not 
wholly support the gate and the 
board will also make it operate more 
smoothly. B. Earl Wilson. 

Hardin County, Ky. 


@ The best way to put on a gal- 
vanized metal roof is to space your 
rafters the width of metal, allowing 
for laps. You won’t need any sheath- 
ing boards across to nail on to, just 
nail right into the rafters with a 
heavy 14-inch nail. We have a barn 
on the farm 30 by 40 made out of 
part of Billy Sunday’s Tabernacle, 
and that’s the way it is roofed. 
HH, 8. G. 
Charleston County, S. C. 

















@ Remember “One Thousand Per Cent” and Colonel Winfield 
Shenstone? The Colonel returns to our columns next. month 
in “Gentlemen’s Agreement”—the story of a gallant waiving of 
contract. The author is William Benton Johnston who also 
wrote “Two Scraps of Paper” and “A Prayer for the Defense.” 
Gentlemen’s Agreement” is one of the stories you must not miss. 

































































hime new Oliver Row Crop “70” is a true, 2-plow tractor. It has 4 
forward speeds of which 2nd and 3rd are “plowing speeds.” 
Even in “tough going” records of 9 to 10 acres plowed in a 10 hour 
day in 2nd speed are not unusual. When the “land is right” 3rd 
speed turns 12 to 13 acres in the same length of time! That’s plow- 
ing! And plowing is one of the biggest power jobs on the farm. The 
new Row Crop “70” has the speed, power, and ability to get farm 
jobs done ahead of time . . . at lower cost. 
The “70” is a “6” 

Smoothly flowing power from its 6 cylinder motor is ideal for 
plowing, planting, cultivating and belt work. Finger-tip governor 
control cuts down motor revolutions, yet allows the tractor to 
operate with wide open throttle, its most efficient operating point. 

That means greater 
economy—more money in 
the owner’s pocket at the 





“70" SPEED CHART 








end of the harvest season. _—_Ist__..._.2.44 Miles Per Hour (All at rated en- 
See your Oliver Dealer *2nd_.......3.32 Miles Per Hour| gine s eM) of 
ats *3rd_.......4.33 Miles Per Hour 1500 
pa weal = the Rotogra- #4th 5.88 Miles Per Hour | (*Plowing speeds) 
vure Folder that tells the Reverse 2.44 Miles Per Hour | (#Road speed) 





whole story in pictures. 
The Row Crop ‘70’ will 
save money and give you 
more hours to live! 


THE ROW CROP “70” AT ITS 3 WORK SPEEDS 
2 Bottom Plow 28” (214) @ 2.44 MPH Plowed 
6.89 Acres; @ 3.32 MPH Plowed 9.38 Acres; 
@ 4.33 MPH Plowed 12.23 Acres in a 10 hour day. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
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Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington and 17th Sts., Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: Sure I'm interested. Send me complete information on the New 
Oliver Row Crop “’70”, 

NES Fo Fee ON nek re a ge aie OE ce ee 
re a os 2 Se ae OE nee 
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SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything you have a surplus of is just 
what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS 





D 
GASOLINE - KEROSENE 
Enclosed e Self-Oiling « Roller Bearing 
A size and style for every purpose. Most 
economical power for farm or factory. Put 
one to work and watch it Ray foritself. Sold 
Direct From Factory to You! Write today _- 
for FREE Catalog. Immediate Delivery. 














SUFFERERS 


If you are one of the thousands who are troubled with 
Constipation, Exeess Acidity, Headaches, Impaired Diges- 
tien, Gas. Belching, Diarrhoea, Billiousness, Fatigue, and 


General Sluggishness, you may really have Colitis without 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk | knowing it. " Everyone suffering trom, pone if abe oe 

i i urged to test free-a simple home me s sue 

Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. elnaia aes tn te’ telinign there aonaliana 4 

Don’t neglect it! Don’t give from Colitis. This new fermular called PROKOLON, in 
up—Try a week's free test powder form, is harmless and pleasant to take, It aids in 
of a mild, soothing, guaran- removing colon poisons; soothes the intestinal tract; tends 
teed treatment, which for 30 years has been giving to restore regular bewel action without use of catharties; 
Eczema sufferers their ‘First Real Night’s Rest.” neutralizes excess acidity and corrects conditions resulting 
Write today—a postal will do. Address from MUCOUS and SPASTIC Colitis. Write PROKOLON 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, CO., 116 New Montgomery St., Dept. Fi, San Francisco, 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. Calif., for a generous FREE package of PROKOLON and 
& jnteresting booklet. Ne cost or obligation. Write TODAY. 
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Channeldrain 


EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATED 


ROOFING 


important protective feature of Super Chan- 
neldrain Roofing. Made of COP-R-LOY— 
a durable corrosion resistant metal UNDER 
THE COATING—a superior and economi- 


cal value. 
























HE roofing that is expressly designed 
and fabricated to END roofing problems 
~—with superior mechanical features making 
application easy and its performance the 
acme of roofing efficiency. 
These three major features of this ultra 
time tested methods modern farm roofing are the reasons why 
—a half century thousands of farmers are buying Wheeling 
of galvanizing Super Channeldrain — extra heavy zinc 
coated COP-R-LOY Roofing. See your 
dealer. 


Extra Heavy Zinc Coated by Wheeling’s 










experience is 
applied to this 


Wheeling Corrugating Company - Wheeling, West Va. 
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Atlanta Minneapolis 
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What are you 
Paying your Hens 


for Eggs ? 
# You own your hens but you have to pay 
them in feed for every egg they lay. And 
you either drive a good bargain or a bad one. If they lay only 


a dozen eggs on a cheap low producing feed, when they could 
be laying 114 to 2 dozen eggs on— 


Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash with Y-O 


you are paying far too high a price for the eggs you are get- 
ting. Many poultrymen are cutting 2 to 5 cents a dozen off 
their egg costs and making that much extra profit. 

If you haven’t tried Conkeys, the high producing Ready 
Mixed Egg Mash with Y-O, get a sack from your dealer at 
once and see for yourself how by paying just a little more per 
bag you can cut down the cost of every dozen eggs you 
get. They’re better eggs too—larger, stronger shelled, 
better flavored and command higher prices. Try Con- 
keys Gecco Egg Mash with Y-O and see for yourself. 

Every pound of Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash = 
is vitalized with Y-O (Yeast and Cod Liver 
Oil). Rich in Vitamins A, B. D and G. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, 0. 


Mills: Cleveland, O.; Toledo, O.; Nebraska City, Nebr.: Dallas, Texae 











+ il 
VITALIZE ALL YOUR 
FEEDS WITH CONKEYS 


Conkeys Y-O is a 

powder contain- 

ing yeast and c 

liver oil — rich in 

Vitamins A, B, 

D and G. Write 
for prices. 


















Buying any roofing or fencing? 
Be sure to read the roofing and 
fence advertisements in this issue. 


ABSORBINE WILL 
RELIEVE THAT SPRAIN! 








ManwithCar |“ 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 
Sell the largest, 

finest quality line 

of daily necessi- 
ties from your 









ties fre os Horses like Absorbine—they know how 
pe ‘acenes Siditaate day making fast it relieves inflamed tendons, swol- 
UP TO $12 A DAY len knees, ankles and bruised muscles 





and strains—takes away the pain—lets 
them work during treatment. Won’t 
blister or remove hair. Economical be- 
cause a little goes go far. $2.50 a bottle 
at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. (89B) 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at. every home. o lines mean two 
rofits. We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition 
T-McNESS CO., 235 Adams St., Freeport, 























Old Reliable, Old Scotch, and 


Old Muley 


(Continued from page 21) 


Mighty few white folks kin drink 
dis foolish water, an’ no niggers a 
tall. Ugh! Ugh! An’ see dis gin. 
Cornsider dis gin, den lift up yo’ 
nose an’ rejoice— 

“Swing low, sweet chariot, 

Comin’ fer to carry me home!” 

At a commonplace public road, 
two old Negroes had left the dull 
realities of life behind them, to be- 
gin a new and delirious existence, ec- 
static and bewildered as Ali Baba 
in the robbers’ cave. 

“Zack, quit hoppin’ around so 
frolicsome. Set down an’ ponder 
some.” Deacon Swann seated him- 
self on a case of rye, while Deacon 
Foster preferred Scotch, and pres- 
ently remarked: 

“Malachi, it’s better to be born 
lucky dan rich, an’ have dis wreck 
fall in a lonesome spot.” 

“Dat’s what I been studyin’. Now 
us got to carry our stuff away.” 

“Dis truck won’t run.” 

“Yon’s ole Muley,” he nodded to- 
wards the road. 

“Didn’t dem white fellers take it?” 

“No. Couldn’t make her move. 
Dey’s gone.” 

“All right, we'll load her plum 
full an’ hide it in yo’ corncrib.” 

“Fust thing,” Malachi stopped 
him, “us better hide dis light. Ef 
folks spy it dey’ll come down here 
to see who’s kilt.” 


EVERISHLY they dumped out 
fish and ice, and quarts, then 
used their empty barrel to cover the 
truck’s headlight. A wet sack made 
the job complete. 

“Dat’s fine. Us got dis pasture all 
by ourselves.” Zack threw a case 
of Scotch across his shoulder, and 
Malachi trailed him with a case of 
rye. Back and forth they traveled 
like busy ants, and only one or 
two passing cars detained their load- 
ing. 

“How many boxes will ole Muley 
tote?” 

“Got to be careful, Zack. She’s 
sorter rickety.” 

“Carry all you kin, ev’y load. Us 
got to move it all befo dem niggers 
turns out o’ Pleasant Waters.” 


“Dere now. I done forgot Saul an’ 
Hannah’s trial.” 


OLD MULEY 


“Me too. Load up, load up.” 


The rear of old Muley was pack- 
ed full, thick as cases could be 
wedged, when Zack staggered up 
from the wreck bringing a heavy 
bag and put two more boxes on the 
front seat. Two additional cases 
were just the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. With a crash and a 
rending of rusty springs, old Muley 
sagged in the middle, humped her- 
self at both ends, then wheezed, 
and whined and gave up the ghost. 


*“Hell’s-a-fire!” Malachi exclaimed, 
“an de river risin’.” 


“Ugh! Ugh!” A grunt burst 
from Zack as he dropped on all 
fours to squint at a hopeless tangle 
underneath. “Here we is, an’ dat 
flock o ’niggers soon be comin’ out 
0’ church!” 


Seg bundles of moaning misery 

sat side by side on old Muley’s 
running board, staring across the 
highway. 

“Zack, we’d done better go up 
dere an’ try Saul.” 

“Saul? Saul?” his wretched col- 
league repeated, then leaped up, 
“Hole still Malachi, hole still! Lem- 
me think, lemme ponder—Saul’s got 
a Fo’d truck.” 

“We ain’t. 
ble.” 

“Always brings it wid him. Dat’s 
how he cotch Hannah—ridin’ her 
to church.” 

“Hush talkin’ bout wimmens. 
I’m pestered.” 

“Me too. Jest three jumps ahead 
of a fit. Goin’ to fetch Saul wid 
his Fo’d.” 

“Dey won’t let Saul out o 
church.” 

“Who won’t let him out? When 
I tells him I got a quart, nobody 
can’t hinder Saul from comin’ out. 
Stay here wid dis stuff whilst I go 
git him.” 


Dat’s our main trou- 


’ 


The brown-skinned deacon sat 
still, on the running board, sat very, 
very still, with discouraged eyes 
watching Zack’s coattails as they 
fluttered around the curve. 


Two smoky lamps lighted the 
crowded interior of Pleasant Waters 
Church, shining through panes that 
were painted alternate red and blue. 
Billows of song rocked the flimsy 
structure as bareheaded Zack ‘raced 
on towards it. The tight-packed 
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congregation sang while they wait- 
ed for their deacons to sit in judg- 
ment on Saul and Hannah. A dinky 
little front door was blockaded by 
men and boys eager for spicy details, 
when frenzied old Zack struck them 
from behind. 


BB ecips in, people. Lemme in.” 
His frantic hands tore at the 
crowd and somebody called out, 

“Gangway for Deacon Foster! 
Look at him! Look at him!” 

Gangway! He burst through and 
went bulging towards Brer Saul 
when the choir first caught sight of 
him, such a startling sight that they 
hushed—hushed abruptly as_ the 
shutting off of a radio. Out of the 
stillness Selina shouted, “Name o’ 
Gawd, Zack, what ails you?” 

For once Old Reliable ignored his 
warlike wife. Tousled and hatless. 
smeared with mud and trembling 
from excitement, he bent over Saul 
Brown and whispered something. 

“What’s dat?” the accused leaped 
up. “What’s dat?” 

The deacon entered alone, but 
passed out in the wake of burly 
Saul, the aroused congregation clos- 
ing in behind them as Red Sea wat- 
ers closed in after the passage of 
Moses. 

A gushing gabbling gesticulating 
torrent of Negroes poured out of 
church, but Saul had already whisk- 
ed away Deacon Foster in his Ford. 

“Anybody kilt?” Selina called to 
the crowd. “Anybody kilt?” 

“No,” a big-eared boy piped up. 
“TI hear Brer Foster say dat a truck 
load o’ whiskey got turnt over in 
Larkin’s pasture. Come on, pa!” 

In a free-for-all handicap Pleas- 
ant Waters congregation strung out 
along the highway from church to 
pasture, limber-legged boys in the 
lead, obese old sisters puffing at the 
rear. Zack and Malachi scarcely had 
time to load two cases apiece in 
Saul’s Fo’d when a shrill-voiced 
youngster came yelling down the 
road, ““Where’s the truck? Where’s 
the truck?” 


IT back boy!” Zack waved to 
shoo him away, but might 
as well have tried to beat back the 
advancing tides of ocean. Another 
youngster showed up, more boys, 
more boys. Men, men, more men. 
Women, women, more women. 
Lean Negroes climbed over the pas- 
ture fence; fat Negroes crawled un- 
der; little Negroes slipped through 
the wire, and everybody assaulted 
the truck. 

“Dere now,” Zack sat down flab- 
bily at the roadside. “Done got our 
business in a jam!” 

A demented mob snatched away 
his barrel and let out a flood from 
the truck’s headlight. Two-fisted 
Saul led Zack and Malachi down the 
embankment to defend their prop- 
erty. No use. The loneliness of 
Larkin’s pasture had changed into a 
pandemonium of hell’s own imps 
turned loose, fighting, shrieking, 
pulling, hauling. Boys snatched up 
bottles, men carried cases up the 
hill, women squabbled hysterically 
over their loot of gin. 

After the plundered truck was 
emptier than a last year’s bird’s nest, 








after the crates and cases, the sacks 
of gin and champagne—after all 


the packages were mopped up, 
gleaners searched the field with 
their feet, salvaging every stray 


bottle that had been trampled in 
the mud. “Malachi, ” Zack moaned, 
“us aint got nothin’ left ’cept dat 
little bit in Ole Muley. Mought 
as well go home.” 

A cigar glowed redly on the porch 
of Sherwood House where the 
planter sat smoking. 

Mellow moonlight filtered 
through his trees and_ playful 
shadows wavered along the ground. 
One of the shadows, a denser darker 
blotch, seemed to move with a pur- 
pose, a limping painful purpose as 
it staggered from the gate in a bee 
line towards the steps. 

“Lord ha’ mercy,” Old Reliable 
prayed. “Jest lemme reach de Cun- 
nel. Jest lemme reach de Cunnel!” 


| Fars a crippled hound after a 
long chase, the spent old Negro 
hobbled home, his eyes fastened 
upon Colonel Spottiswoode’s cigar 
as upon a beacon light. Had it been 
twenty feet farther Zack might not 
have reached port, for he sank ex- 
hausted at the bottom step, then 
crawled to the top and sat down, 
resting his head against a post. 
“What’s the matter?” Spottis- 
woode inquired. “Had a fight?” 
“Thousan’ fights, suh. Fo’ millyun 
niggers an’ white folks butted in,” 
answered Old Reliable, proceeding 
to tell the full story with elaborated 
details. 
“Your church trial adjourned, 
didn’t it?” asked the Colonel. 
“Adjourned? Cunnel, dat trial 
flew down to Larkin’s. All de 
whisky belonged to me, but dem 
niggers grabbed evything. Dey 
even cleaned out Ole Muley where 
us had some boxes hid. Car’s up 
dere right now. Me an’ Malachi 
had to walk home.” 
“You two were first on the 
ground, and didn’t save anything?” 
“Nary drop, suh. But I kin brag 
dat one time I owned ten thousan’ 
dollars wuth o’ fine licker—owned 
ten thousan’ dollars wuth—for a 
few minnets!” 


©??? 


AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1935, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“I ain’t stubborn. 1 just make Pa argue 
awhile because he don’t appreciate gettin’ 
his own way if it comes too easy.” 

“Jennie complains that folks talk bad 
grammar and never complete a sentence. 
If they’re talkin’ around her, they don’t 
ever get a chance.” 

“Maybe I’m a heathen, but when I know 
a man won't pay his debts, it makes me 
mad to hear him leadin’ in prayer.” 


Get that new 


WHEELING oe fee 
Vi 


WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINE LOATED 
Lote} =o Re) 4 
SERVICE 


HEELING fence looms turn out the 

Product you see at your Wheeling 
dealer’s store... but back of the looms are 
Wheeling furnaces producing COP-R-LOY, 
an alloy of refined steel and copper; then 
there are the wire mills which draw the wire 
and the galvanizing operations which result 
from 53 years of coating metal products with 
pure zinc. Every step in making your fence 
Wheeling controls and gives you exclusive 
Wheeling quality ... in both wire and coat- 
ing. When you examine Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Fence you can SEE why it is 
known as the DOUBLE VALUE FENCE. 
You want fence durability, you want econ- 
omy and you want protection against repairs 
and replacements... all this and more is 
available to you in Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated COP-R-LOY Farm Fence. There is 
every needed style, with the popular Hinge- 
Joint, awaiting your choice — see your 
Wheeling dealer today. 
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Kansas City 
(Oh ot rer-t=40) 


Wheeling Corrugating 
New York 
St. Louis 


Columbus 
Detroit 


Philadelphia 
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Buffalo 
Atlanta 





Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 


MEN — WOMEN. 









High School Coursz 
in 2 Year 


requirements oe optzenee te poll tn, as Se tho 
jardtexts lied. p warded. Full credit for H. 
Biandardts in rts guvpliog ‘Send for Free Balletin TODAY. 


mn ‘School, Dect. H-847, Drexel at S8th, 


TOMBSTONE °: 
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Franklin. » institute 


Dept. C-283 
Rochester, ®. ¥, 
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Common 
Education. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with 
list of positions, sample 


gyre A acted how 









EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our ad- 
vertisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 


Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
yen Catalog FREE. 
UTHERN ART STONE CO., 
197" -J Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 












Here's a wonderful chance to make 


156000 WEEK 


and get a Brand New 
FORD SEDAN besides. 


IF YOU are out of work or 
on part time and need cash 
at once to pay your bills and 





every territory, because I have opened 
my big factory to full capacity. J 


$73.00 in a week. I have scores of 
reports of exceptional earnings like 


live on, you are just the person these as positive evidence of the want to give this splendid money- 
I am ‘looking for. I have a amazing possibilities of my offer to making opportunity to a lot more 
good offer for you right now— you. people at once. There is no red 
a wonderful opportunity to I Send Everything tape connected with this offer. 


start right in making up to 
$10.00 in a day and quickly ad- 

vance your earnings as you be- 

come established. 


$96 In A Week 


Send No Money — 
Just Name 
I don’t need your money—I need you. 
Send me your name so I can lay the 
facts before you, then in dec! 
if the earning bossibilities are are satis- 


You Need 


Experience or previous training un- 
necessary. I send you everything you 
need, and I give brand new Ford 
Tudor Sedans as a bonus to pro- 
ducers. You handle the money and 


You may wonder at making so much keep a big share of every dollar you factory. Don’t miss this chance. It 
money in such a pleasant, simple take in as your pay. There is noth- doesn’t cost you anything to investi- 
manner. Be C. Wellman, Ne ; ing difficult about my plans. gate. You can’t lose by mailing the 
cleared $96.00 in a week. a coupon or penny postcard for full 
Coordes, Nebr., made $27.95 in a Start Earning At Once details. Do it today—NOW 

day; $96.40 in a week. Wilbur Whit- My plan provides immediate earn- 


ALBERT MILLS, President 







comb, Ohio, made $146.00 in a ings. 
single week and $30.00 in one day. 

” Cc. Hannen, 
ww, . Va., 


As long as you are honest and 
reliable you are eligible for this op- 7745 Monmouth Ave. 
portunity. I want someone in Cincinnati, Ohio 


Good For Piece Offer 


ALBERT MILLS, 

7745 Monmouth y how cy . Ohio 
Send me the free facts. Tell me how I can start at 
once making up to $60 in a week. 
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Hunt With These 
HARD HITTING 


WIN CHESTER 


SHOT SHELLS 


ITH every arriving duck and goose 

full of experience — turkeys, deer, 
bears, if and when hunted, always on their 
toes—long-range shots will be demanded 
frequently. Enjoy good hunting with 
Winchester Super Speed Shells. Thrilling 
sport with shot after shot killing clean 
away, ’way off! 


Buy Winchester Super Speeds for light- 
ning get-away, super speed, maintained 
short shot string and hard-hitting, evenly 
balanced pattern, reaching out and killing 
dead at 50, 60, 70 yards and beyond. Lac- 
quered, Leader Super Speed; unlacquered, 
Repeater Super Speed (including buckshot 
and single-ball loads for deer). For all of 
your every-day hunting, with shooting at 
average distances, buy regular Winchester 
Shells. They'll give you the same superior 
service—fast, clean-killing loads, giving 
evenly balanced pattern in guns of all 
boring. Just get your regular Leaders or 
Repeaters for highest quality, Rangers for 
economy coupled with remarkable per- 
formance. Buy both long-range and regular 
loads at your dealers’ TODAY. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 72-F 

NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 

Yes, send me FREE the new Shot 


Shell folder listing all popular 
long range and regular loads. 











AND CROP ACCOUNT BOOK FREE 


E. R. PARTRIDGE, Inc., Dept. 4, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
I am interested in the New Carhartt Overalls 


and would thank you to send me a Farm Stock 
and Crop Account Book free. 








F any Alabama, Georgia, or 

Florida farmers are daydreaming 
already about the prospects of in- 
creased farm profits from a general 
European war, they’d better get 
down to earth long enough to go 
back a few years and refresh their 
memories about losses from 1920 to 
1933. The aftermath of one World 
War ought to be enough to keep 
us thinking straight for a lifetime. 
Yes, we did make some profits from 
1916 to 1920, only to incur far 
greater losses later. The same thing 
would happen again. And, by the 
same reasoning, we'd better be mak- 
ing up our minds now that should 
an embargo be placed on cotton as 
a war material and prices thereby 
drop, it’s better to lose a few millions 
now than billions later. 


@ For two winters now our fuel 
has been coming mostly from fol- 
lowing behind the logger and mak- 
ing use of what he had left. The 
prospect now is we can just about 
round ‘out another winter in like 
manner. How we have wasted our 
wood and timber resources for years 
and years by bad management and 
no management at all. But better 
days are ahead. I hope that you 
won't by any chance overlook 
Forester Coulter’s message on page 
7. As if to add extra force to his 
statements Georgia workers tell me 
that according to Extension Forester 
Du Pre Barrett well cared for tim- 
berland may be expected to return 
$10 per acre per year over a period 
of 40 years. How many cotton acres 
do as well? 


@ Members of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, regardless of their 
particular project, seem to be en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of 
kudzu for making over and turning 
eroded and abandoned lands into 
profitable areas. Loy Rast at Athens, 
Georgia, and Dick Bailey at Dade- 
ville, Alabama, are both pushing it. 
Dick Bailey thinks it may soon be 
possible to grow plants from seed 
at a cost of $1.50 per thousand. 


@ | think I must have inherited 
my enthusiasm for good terraces. 
But I must admit I’ve had to have 
my eyes opened to the losses of 
sheet erosion and how they have 
been opened this year. No gullies, 
no washes, but a constant insidious 
sheeting off down every little slope— 
that’s sheet erosion. And I’m join- 


Farm and Desk 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


ing the strip cropping farmers this 
fall. I read recently of a farmer who 
began strip cropping nearly thirty 
years ago on a hilly Ohio farm on 
land that made 12 bushels of corn 
per acre the first season. In recent 
years as much as 80 bushels per 
acre have been made on what were 
the worst eroded spots. And we 
could not overlook the significance 
of a good example: “The influence 
of the experiment may be seen for 
two miles around. Hardly a farm 
nearby is not strip cropped ‘in one 
way or another.” 


@ A diversion plan for the 1935 
peanut crop has been approved by 
the AAA. The control program 
will cover a period of four years. In 
general, the plan will be similar to 
the diversion payments made in 
1934 when a considerable portion of 
the crop was thus diverted into 
manufacture of oil, and will be made 
for the period October 14 to 
November 15. Millers have also 
been invited to enter into contracts 
whereby additional peanuts will be 
diverted into oil after November 
15. Ask your county agent about 
details of the control program. 


@ If you don’t believe it pays to 
destroy cotton stalks as soon as it 
can be done look at these figures. 
Work at the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion extending over a ten-year period 
has shown that when cotton stalks 
are destroyed at varying dates the 
following numbers of boll weevils 
actually survived:— 


No. weevils per 1,000 
surviving the winter 


Cotton stalks 
destroyed by 


October 1-15 26 
October 16-31 68 
November 1-15 76 
December 1-10 105 


@ Kill the rats, says the New York 
College of Agriculture. Every rat 
killed saves a dollar for something 
else. One rat will eat enough mash 
in a year to take care of 16 hens for 
a whole week. With the first frosts 
the pests desert the fields and make 
for the barns. Ask your county 
agent about the best control methods. 


@ Any Georgia reader wishing 
further information about new 
muscadine grapes after reading 
Director Stuckey’s article (page 16) 
should write to him at Experiment, 
Georgia, for a copy of Bulletin 185, 
“Muscadine Grapes.” 








QUILT PIECES Brand new 


prints, 

fast colors, 2 pounds (isyds ) only 

plus few cents postage. 

Beautiful silks or velvets,‘2 

. pounds, $1.00 plus postage. 

10 spools thread free 

with each order. Sent 
Cc.0.D. 









MILL END CO. 
Dept. 9-A 
MARION, ILL 


4 WHOLESALE 
AY adic CATALOG 


Save Money on Radio! New 196 Page ‘atalog 
lists over 50.000 items—RHadio Sets, Tubes, 
, ete. Everything at Lowest 
including newest FARM 
RADIOS which ao asp no power lines, dry 
Latteries, or recha 
LESALE “RADIO SERVICE CO 





THs of all years should be the 
year not to burn the woods and 
pastures. A bumper pine seed crop, 
which occurs about every seven 
years, is maturing in the South. It 
is the best crop in 15 years. Billions 
of pine seedlings will result. 
The U. S. Forest Service is warn- 
ing of the greater losses if there is the 
customary burning of forest pastures. 
Many of the great, even-aged 





Give the Pines a Chance 


stands of longleaf, slash, loblolly, 
and shortleaf pine can be traced 
back to a year of extraordinary seed 
production. 

If this fine prospective crop of 
seedlings is not protected, it may be 
10 years before we have so good an 
opportunity to reforest these mil- 
lions of acres of cut-over lands which 
are suitable for little else but timber 
crops. 


2¢f¢e mever 
“‘down at the heel’’ 


You judge a man partly by the condition of 
his tool equipment. Are the axe blades sharp 
and without nicks? Are the saws so sharp and 
set that they never “‘pinch’’? Are the handles 
of his edged tools in good shape? 

Black Diamond Files keep small tools in 


first class condition. Use the Mill File for 
sharpening axes and knives . . . the Slim Taper 
for sharpening saws . . . Black Diamond Cab- 
inet Files for shaping handles. And keep a 
complete set of Black Diamond Files ready for 
general farm maintenance work. 

Sharp, durable and dependable, Black Dia- 
mond Files are sold by your hardware store. 


_> 
BLACK DIAMOND FILES 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., PROVIDENCE, R.I., U.S. A, 
SINCE ~863 THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


First Aid 


for cuts, open wounds, sprains, 
bruises, burns, sore muscles, 


Astyptodyne 


Relieves Pain 
Promotes Healing 


Soothing and anti- 
septic. Concen- 
trated essence of 
Southern pine in 
its most agreeable 
and effective form 
fe> for man and beast. 
30c, 60c, $1.20 at your dealer’s, 
Write For FREE Bottle 
of Astyptodyne 
We wish every reader of this paper 
to try this remarkable first aid appli- 
cation, and we will send you postpaid 
and absolutely FREE a liberal size 
bottle of Astyptodyne. Just write us 
a card, stating, “Send me FREE bottle 
of Astyptodyne.” Address: 
Dept. C-14, c/o Astyptodyne Chem. Co. 
Wilmington, N. C. 















US.GOVT JOBS 


N $1850 TO $3000 A YE 
Excellent equnteniies for citizens 18 to 50. NN special ex- 
perience needed, Railway Postal Clerks may earn $155 first 
month ; 


Customs Inspectors as high as $3000 a year. Serd 
for FREE BOOK ‘‘How to Secure a Government Position.” 
Tells about many government jobs for which examinations 
may be held soon and how I help to qualify you for the 

job __you_ want, Write NOW. Address A. R. Patterson, 
PAT TERSON SCHOOL, 11311 Case Bidg., Roehester, N.Y. 























OLD a ne 75000. 00 Fach 


cash prices for certain old 


“all kinds) bibles, magazines, — 
=e) (e) 4 S$ autographs, newspapers. One book may 
bring you $60—$100—$500 or even up 








3 901-911 W. Jackson Bivd., Dpt.20K, Chicago, I. 








$5,000 cash! Send 10c today for 

big price list of books we want. 
merican Book Mert 185 

440 5, Dearborn St chicago 
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Beet Cattle in the Coastal P lains 


Fist, the ideas of a Georgia reader 


READ Dr. Tait Butler’s article, 

in a recent Progressive Farmer, 
with much interest. 

Dr. Butler, like most of the ani- 
mal husbandmen of our Southern 
colleges and experiment stations, 
fails to recognize or ignores one im- 
portant problem in the production 
of beef in the Lower South. It is 
very evident to experienced cattle- 
men that these animal husband- 
men need more experience with cat- 
tle and less theory. 

None of the recognized beef breeds 
of the United States are suited to 
our warm climate and cut-over 
timber range. After a few gener- 
ations they run down or degenerate 
to about what our native range 
cattle are in size and build. This 
was the cause of the introduction 
of Brahma cattle into the South. 
The Brahma does well on our 
ranges but is too nervous and wild 


to handle and is not built right to 
bring the best prices on the market. 


There certainly is a great need for 
a breed suited to our conditions in 
the Lower South and our Southern 
agricultural papers should encour- 
age every effort toward that end. 


I believe that some good work 
could be done in breeding and de- 
veloping grasses for our cut-over 
timber ranges. Of course carpet 
grass and a few others* are good 
but I am sure they can be improved. 


Just think of the quantity of high 
grade beef that could and would 
be produced in the Lower South 
on our millions of acres of open cut- 
over lands if we had such a breed 
of cattle and a few improved strains 
of grasses. Think of the fire pro- 
tection our timber would get, to 
say nothing of the increased soil 


fertility. John A. Dyal. 


And here is Dr. Butler’s reply 


N R. DYAL thinks the teachers 

of animal husbandry in the 
South “need more experience with 
cattle and less theory.” I think 
Mr. Dyal needs more knowledge 
of soils, feeds, feeding, and animal 
growth and less theory. 


Poor lands mean poor pastures 
and poor pastures (and other feed 
crops) mean an unsuccessful ani- 
mal husbandry. Mr. Dyal is right; 
any of the beef breeds will “de- 
generate to about what our native 
range cattle are in size and build” 
if given the same feed and care 
which has reduced the native stock 
to its present state. He is also right 
that-none of our present beef breeds 
are adapted to the conditions they 
are often subjected to in the South. 


If “our millions of acres of open 
cut-over land” would produce rich 
nutritious pasture plants and other 
feed crops, they would produce 
“high grade beef,” but they will not 
naturally produce the pasture plants 
and other feeds from which alone 


high grade beef can be produced. 

Any of the present beef breeds 
are adapted to lands which will pro- 
duce an abundance of nutritious 
feeds, if the owners will produce 
these feeds and give them to the 
cattle in sufficient quantity and the 
right proportions. 

What we need is not a new breed 
of cattle, but more real stockmen, 
who know that soils deficient in the 
elements necessary to produce 
growth in livestock cannot put these 
elements in the feeds they produce. 

The pine lands produced pines 
because the soils did not contain 
the elements in sufficient abundance 
to produce other woods, such as 
grow on “richer” soils. 

There is no obstacle to cattle pro- 
duction in the climate of the South, 
which the stockman cannot  sur- 
mount, or that is not his duty to 
overcome. Where men grow to 
normal size and live in good health, 
there cattle will do well if man does 
his part. Tait Butler. 


A Good Year to Feed Out Beef Cattle 


ARMERS who grow surplus 

feed may find it profitable to 
fatten one or more carloads of steers 
during the winter months, suggests 
Prof. J. C. Grimes, animal husband- 
man of the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion. “Cottonseed meal, peanut meal, 
velvet beans, and other Southern 
produced concentrates can be com- 
bined with Southern-grown rough- 
age, such as silage and hay, to make 
a very satisfactory fattening ration,” 
Mr. Grimes suggests. 


For steers weighing 500 to 800 
pounds, he recommends one of the 
following rations:— 


Ration No. 1—Silage 35 to 40 pounds 
and cottonseed meal 5 to 7 pounds. 

Ration No. 2—Grass hay 15 to20 pounds 
and cottonseed meal 5 to 7 pounds. 

Ration No. 3—Silage 20 to 30 pounds, 


grass hay 5 to 10 pounds, and cottonseed 
meal 5 to 7 pounds. 

Ration No. 4—Grass hay 15 to 20 
pounds or silage 35 to 40 pounds, corn 10 
to 12 pounds, and cottonseed meal 2 to 3 
pounds. 


Prof. Grimes says that some of 
the substitutions which may _ be 
made in these fattening rations 
are as follows:— 


1, Cottonseed hulls may be substituted 
pound for pound for grass hay in Ration 
Nos. 2 and 4. 

2. Oats or blackstrap molasses may be 
substituted pound for pound for one-half 
of the corn in Ration No. 4. 

3. Peanut meal may be substituted 
pound for pound for cottonseed meal in 
any of the above rations. 

4. Ground velvet beans may be sub- 
stituted for cottonseed meal in any of the 
above rations at the rate of 2% pounds of 
velvet beans for 1 pound of cottonseed 
meal. 


with LEN 


GALVANIZED SHEET 





Leak-proof features include 1—Tri- 
ple Cross Crimps, 2—V-Drain, 3— 
Pressure Lip, 4—Tension Curve—all 


in one roofing and this one only. 
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STEEL ROOFING 


JRREPAIRING LEAKY 

roofs costs money. 
Replacing worn out 
roofs costs still more 
money. Tenneseal 
roofing sheets stop 
leaks at both sides 
and end laps, prac- 
tically eliminate roof 
repairs, last a life 
time. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 
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ERICAN ZINC 





Against 


Every Attack 


@ Don’t let your buildings be de- 
stroyed! Protect them with Galvan- 
ized Sheets — strong, handsome, 
easy to get and easy to lay, very 
economical . . . And for SUPER 
VALUE, specify SEAL OF QUAL- 
ITY, the sheet with the famous 2 
ounce coating that gives a lifetime 
of rust-free service and enables you 
to forget roofing troubles. 

Send today for two valuable 
booklets—‘“Facts about Galvanized 
Sheets” and “Directions for Laying 
Galvanized Roofing’’— both FREE. 


INSTITUTE 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 






































































Dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs, sheep— 
all live stock show increased earnings 
when roughage crofis are chopped 
into palatable feeds with a Letz Mill. 
Letz is the only mill that Grinds 
Grain and Roughage—Chops Hay— 
takes Beans, Seeds and Grain out 
of roughage hay while being chopped 
—cuts and grinds at the same time 
—or saves and sacks beans, seeds 
and grain. Blows chopped feed to 
storage space. Besides — Letz isa 
Real Silo Filler. Send for FREE 
Catalog and Letz Bulletins. 
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DIRECT 
TO YOU 





: \\ is 

ME TANT a) 
STEEL 

ee} SWIRCLES 
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COSTS LESS THAN | SAVE MONEY. Get 
1D SHINGLES your Roofing direct 
from the Factory, 
and keep in your own pocket the profit 
others would get. All kinds and styles 
to pick from. Galvanized Roofing and 
shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles 
and Wire Fencing. All sold direct to 
you at money saving prices. Freight 
paid. Best quality. sy to nail on. 
WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for 
FREE SAMPLES Big Free samples and 
money saving prices. 
You will be pleased and.delighted with 
the fine quality and low prices. Write 
to-day—while prices are low. Address, 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. PS-14, Savannah, Ga. 
Send mo JOSE Saris. Direct From 
ory Fre 
ROOFING AND BUILDING “poo. ee 
To. 


Post Office 
























STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 


Are you tormented with the itchin, tortures 
é of eczem: 
rashes, eruptions, or other skin aftlictions? For oan 
and happy relief, use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. 
PEMOCRLPEON. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated and 
; :~ skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 

ast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back, 


D.D.D. Prthoription 


MAKE MONEY GRINDING 
BUY OUR 


Stone Burr Grist Mill 
the New South Corn Mill 
is Best Mill Made for 
GRINDING BREAD MEAL 
Low Factory Prices 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CO. 






























y  liclvese 56 years 

of continuous 
service in the farm 
implement _ indus- 
try Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick has resign- 
ed as chairman of 
the board of direc- 
International Harvester 





the 
Company, and has been succeeded in 
that office by Harold F. McCormick. 
Sidney G. McAllister was recently 
made president of the company. 


tors, 


POULTRY GUIDE — Interna- 
tional Baby Chick Assaciation, 215 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo., 
announces a new edition of the Inter- 
national Poultry Guide, a book of 
144 pages on breeding and culling 
poultry. The price is $1.50. 


ENLARGED FACILITIES — 
Universal Battery Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces the acquisition of the as- 
sets, good will, and patents of the 
Herbert E. Bucklen Corporation of 
Elkhart, Indiana. The Bucklen fac- 
tory has been moved to Chicago 
where their products will be made 
under the “Universal” name. 


CALENDAR — Any reader of 
Progressive Farmer can have abso- 
lutely free . a calendar-thermo- 
meter showing from October 1935 
through December 1936, strikingly 
illustrated in a five-color and gold 
reproduction of a quaint old English 
coaching scene. The NR (Nature’s 
Remedy) advertisement to be found 
in this issue, tells how to get it. 


NODULES—If you want to know 
something about crops that gather 
nitrogen from the air and store it 
in the soil write The Nitragin Co., 
3723 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
for a copy of their new book, Build- 
ing Soils for Cotton and Corn. It’s 
free. It is really very fine. It is 
beautifully printed and illustrated. 


MINERAL FEEDS — Minerals 
play such an important part in the 
feeding of all classes of livestock that 
we wish we had space for a com- 
plete review of an 80-page book, 
The New Way to Feed Minerals, 
that has just come to our attention. 
Since we can’t give space to a com- 
plete review of an 80-page book, 
you write Philip R. Park, Inc., Dept. 
22, 612 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
and ask for a free copy of the book 
itself. Read it and then ask your- 
self if you are doing everything you 
should do to get the best profit or 
service from your stock. 


RADIO BATTERIES—Last year 
National Carbon Company an- 
nounced its new Eveready Air Cell 
“A” batteries — trouble-free,  eco- 
nomical (good for 1,000 hours or 
more), and with a constant volume. 
Now in recent issues of Progressive 
Farmer they announce further im- 
provements including more power, 
smaller size, lower prices. But along 
with the improved air cell unit 
comes a modernization of the “B” 
and “C” battery assembly that brings 











mill manufacturers 


Business News for Farmers 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


farm radio, in point of convenience, 
still closer to its city counterpart. 
Practically every “B” and “C” bat- 
tery is now being equipped with a 
three-hole socket and plug. Wires 
from the set are connected with the 
plug, which is then inserted in the 
proper socket. When a new battery 
is purchased the plugs are simply 
pulled out of the old unit and in- 
serted in the new one. Socket holes 
in the batteries are so arranged that 
a plug will fit only the particular 
connection for which it was intend- 
ed. By this system new batteries 
can be installed without danger of 
burning out expensive tubes. You'll 
find their advertisement in this issue. 


GOOD OLD PORK SAUSAGE 
—‘“When you use Legg’s Old Plan- 
tation Seasoning, your pork sausage 
will not only taste better and be 
more uniform, but it will keep bet- 
ter no matter what method you use 
in preparing it for future use,” says 
A. C. Legg Packing Co., Inc., in 
their booklet, “How to Make Sau- 
sage.” “You may fry it down,” 
they continue, “place it in crocks and 
allow it to preserve itself beneath 
the lard layer which forms at the top 
of the crock. You may cold pack 
your sausage. The preferred and 
more modern way is a pressure cook- 
er.” You'll find their advertisement 
in this issue. No matter how good 
the sausage you know how to make, 
why not ask your grocer for a copy 
of this booklet? 


BIG RESPONSE—In recent is- 
sues of The Progressive Farmer you 
have been seeing the advertisements 
of B. T. Babbitt Co., in which they 
offer prizes such as $500 in cash, well 
known makes of refrigerators, stoves, 
pressure cookers, can __ sealers, 
etc., in a big “Uses for Lye” con- 
test. While they report a tremen- 
dous response we are reminded there 
is still time to enter. You'll find the 
advertisement elsewhere in this 
book. The contest closes Novem- 
ber 30. 


PINCKARD’S GIN—In driving 
through Pinckard, Alabama, late last 
summer we were attracted by a 
handsome new all-metal building. 
On investigation we found it was 
all steel sure enough, a new gin 
house, just being completed by H. 
H. Dowling and E. R. Haisten. The 
floor was concrete. Uprights, joists, 
rafters, siding, roofing, and every- 
thing was of steel. “Even the gin- 
ning machinery will be all steel,” 
said Mr. Dowling. “There won’t be 
a thing in it that can burn except 
the cotton that’s being ginned,” con- 
tinued Mr. Dowling. “Insurance!” 
he exclaimed in answer to our ques- 
tion, “there won’t be any. There 
won't be any need for any.” 








“HAVE A HEART... 


THIS 


TIMELY HEALTH HINT 





At this time of year it is desirable to give your 


dog a tonic. 


It may ward off serious troubles. 


Give “SERGEANT'S CONDITION PILLS.” Sold 
by druggists and pet supply dealers everywhere, 


Famous Dog Book Free... 


Have you a dog at your house? Would you like 


to know how to care for him? 


How to keep him 


well and strong? Then, accept with our compli- 
ments a copy of “SERGEANT’S DOG BOOK.” 
Written by a veterinarian and published by the 
firm that has been scientifically investigating 
dog ailments and their treatment since 1879. 46 


pages (illustrated). 


Full of information the dog 


owner should have if he wishes to keep his dog 
healthy. Just send us your name. The book will 


be sent at once. 


save your dog’s life. Write for it Now. 


FREE. Postpaid. It may easily 


Our own veterinarian will gladly advise you 


about your dog’s health. 


Write fully stating all 


symptoms and the age, breed and sex of your 


dog. There is no charge. 


For Free Book or Advice Address 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2477 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Sergeant's 








MR.JACK YOU LOOK MIGHTY FINE 
YOU WEAR OVERALLS JUST LIKE MINE! 
THE FIT OF DUCKHEADS IS ALWAYS GOOD 
AND THEY STAND HARD WORK 

LIKE HICKORY Wood 





GRADY B, COOK 
CARROLLTON, GA. 
R.R.A-WINS $25. 










WIN $25 IN CASH! 
For the best verse about Duck 
Head Overalls to be used in 
this advertisment $25 is paid each month. 
RULES: Buy a pair of Duck Head Over- 
alls or Pants. Tear off size ticket and mail 





TRADE ane® 


with your verse. If judged best—you win 
$2. ail verse with size ticket to... 
ept. P. 


eS 
O’BRYAN BROS., Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 




















TRAVE 
$158 Month first year regular. 
Common education — sufficient. 





Men 18-35. 


Gov't. positions and sample coaching lessons. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C-279, Rochester, N. Y- 








BOYS AND GIRLS 


EARN XMAS MONEY 


ets. St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell fot 
Write for 50 s FF ye ghleangs og FP 


When sold Send us $3. 











Winston-Salem, N. C. 








10c et. 
, St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 246-P.S.R., Brooklyn, N. y 


L FOR “UNCLE SAM”) 
Railway Postal Clerks. 
Write IM- 


MEDIATELY for free 32-page book with list of U. 5 
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Dp! you ever see a store with 
more goods like dry goods and 
groceries and hardware on the 
shelves and counters and stacked up 
than there is in 

VY! the advertisin’ in 
this paper? I 
like to go to 
town now and 
then to meet up 
with whoever’s 
there and chin 
with ’em a little 
but best to look 
around the stores 
what 








BILL CASPER and see 
~ they got. 

But this paper is one of the finest 
things yet. I can set at home and 
read the ads and find out about the 
best things they got in the stores in 
town and a lot of things they haven’t 
got. Then with a few one-cent post 
cards I can write for the books and 
things they give away. 

If I see anything I nced or think 
I'd like I can remem*er to look it 
up when I go to town and if it is 
something they haven’t got up there 
I can look up the ad and write and 
ask about it. 

I know it’s too late to be writin’ 
about watermelons unless you got 
one slipped under a fodder stack 
somewhere but I been gettin’ into 
it deeper and deeper. Since I wrote 
about seein’ one that weighed 98 
pounds that I could of made weigh 
a hundred and Sister Clark wrote in 
and said she seen nine that weighed 
a half ton (all put together) some- 
body went and sent me a picture of 
one that weighed 195 pounds. 


Now what do you think of that? 
Along with the watermelon was the 
picture of the fellow that growed it. 





ey , 
“Thanks, old top, I think I’m going 
to make it now.” 


AND WHO HEEDS THEM 


Teacher: “Who were the three wise 
men?” 
Johnny: “Stop, Look, and Listen!” 


ENVY HIS NERVE 


“I envy the man who sang the tenor 
solo.” 

“Really? 
poor voice.” 

“So do I, but think of his nerve.” 


SPEED THE DEPARTING! 


Customer: “Can you help me select a 
gift for a wealthy old aunt who is weak 
and can hardly walk?” 

Clerk: “How about some floor wax?” 


REAL TREATMENT 


“Wanted:—I want a man to work on 
my farm. I don’t give dancing lessons. I 
have no piano. I can’t serve planked steak 
three times a day. I do give three square 
meals, a real “bed, and fair wages. If any 


I thought he had a _ very 





I See by the Ads 


He was right nice lookin’ too. His 
name was Middlebrooks and he 
lives close to Hope, Arkansas. 


Brother Middlebrooks I hope you 
see this piece in this paper. Did 
you ever meet up with Uncle John 
and Aunt Mary Holt up at Jakey 
Jones in the north end of your coun- 
ty? I don’t reckon they’re livin’ 
now. I just wondered if you ever 
run across them when they was. 
They was fine folks. 

But gettin’ back to watermelons 
I want you to write and tell me how 
to grow one about half that big. How 
do you get a rind on it tough enough 
to hold that much watermelon to- 
gether? Did you have to use any 
buckshot in yours? 

Do you tie ropes around it to keep 
it from bustin’ or do you use bar- 
rell hoops? Have you ever tried 
settin’ two or three barrell hoops 
around one before it got so big it 
wouldn’t go in ’em and then let it 
grow to fill them? I thought I’d 
try that if I could get some of your 
seed and knew what kind of ferti- 
lizer to use. I don’t reckon you'd 
try to lift one in the wagon to take 
it to the house. It would be easier 
just to roll it up there. 

From your picture I judge you to 
weigh about the same as the water- 
melon, but you are the tallest and I 
think maybe the melon is a little 
flat on the bottom. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 

P. S. Did you see the ad in this 
paper about the spinnin’ wheel? 
They don’t want to sell it, they just 
want to talk about old times. I'll 
be home any time them folks wants 
to set and visit and talk like they 
did in this ad. B. C. 


Pickin’s 


man knows a cow from a talking ma- 
chine, can hear an alarm clock and get up 
at 5 o’clock, and wants a job, I will agree 
not to treat him like one of the family, 
but a darned sight better.” 


¢??¢ 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1935, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


A VP 
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Ole Tom so big headed dat we’n he 
know he wrong, he jes’ cain’ b’lieve it!) 

Me’n Kun'l Bob is pahdners in dis heah 
g’yarden—he live outen it en I lives in 
it!! 





At every opera- 
tion Master 
Steel Makers § F ce 
guard Dixisteel F / ee 
quality. : 


Skill In Every Operation 
Puts QUALITY In Every Strand 


Skilled, experienced workmen — master steel & 
men who know just one thing: “Make the best |fith SS — | H 
fence you know how!” That is what gives {i 
Dixisteel its famous durability, its reputation 
for being a dependable fence. You'll find on 
each roll of Dixisteel Fence a seal that guaran- 
tees it to be made of genuine copper-bearing 
steel. Each wire is covered 
with an armor-proof coat of 
rust-proof, crack-proof, peel- 
proof zinc. Its wavy tension 
curves allow for expansion of 
heat and contraction of cold, 
and they absorb shocks. Every 
feature you want in fence 
you'll find in Dixisteel; ask 
your Dixisteel Fence Dealer 
to show them to you. 


SEND FOR FREE 
FENCE BOOK 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 


& Into these huge 
{ molds goes the Cop- 
per - Bearing Steel 
of which Dixisteel 


Fence is made. 










Better Farms 

c 

Dixisteel rene 
Better Ferm - 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE 


A postal card with your name and ad- 
dress will bring this book immediately. 


Dept. P-6 ATLANTA, GA. 
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HE frog (standard) on Southern Plow 
Chilled Turn Plows is guaranteed 
against breakage for three full years. If it 


a ot 
Ao: co- } F* 

A "nero PIOW 1 breaks, the frog will be replaced free of 
A govt’ See h ! 

\ ») “= charge! 

% S a —— This guarantee is possible because Southern 


@ This written 
guarantee comes with every 
Southern Plow Chilled Turn 
Plow. If the frog breaks in 
three years, return it with the 
guarantee and a new frog will 
be sent you FREE of charge. 
Write us for a specimen copy 
of the guarantee—without ob- 
ligation. 


Plow frogs are made of a new metal which is 
more than three times as strong as the cast iron 
frog used on ordinary turn plows. Breakage is 
practically ended. Strains that ruin the shape 
and trueness of other frogs have no effect on 
Southern Plow frogs. Insist on Southern Plow 
Chilled Turn Plows. There’s on'y one genuine 
—with the frog guaranteed against breakage for 
three years. Sizes for all plowing needs — at 
implement dealers. 
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Round worms 
are robbers— 











KILL THEM 
THIS EASY, 9% 
HARMLESS WAY! ~ 


ROUND WORMS can rob birds of as much 
as 20 per cent of their feed—feed that 
should be used to make eggs. They also 
throw off a toxin that is harmful to the bird 
and they can even obstruct the intestines. 

Kill round worms with Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder—a single-dose 
flock treatment that is harmless to 
the bird and does not disturb egg 
production. 

The active ingredient in Worm Pow- 
der is nicotine—the only sure-fire round- 
worm remedy. But this active ingredient 
is combined with other ingredients to 
hold back its power until it reaches the 
small intestine where the round worms 
are. This is why it is harmless to the bird. 
This is why it can be a single-dose flock 
treatment. This is why it is the modern 
way to kill round worms. Simple as ABC 
to give—you just feed it to the birds 
with a little mash in the morning (full 
directions on package). 

The price is very low—package for 50 
birds, 50c; 100 birds, 90c; 250 birds, $1.90; 
500 birds, $3; 1000 birds, $5.40. Get it 
from your local Dr. Hess dealer, or write 
direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio. 

NOTE: /f you prefer individual treatment 

get Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Tablets. 


Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder 


SINGLE-DOSE FLOCK TREATMENT 











(| W.Irving Herskovits Fur Co. 
333 7th Ave., Dept. 13, New York 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE Valuable Booklet—new Trap- 
5 ping secrets — Guaranteed 
| Price Lists, Market Reports. Shipping 
Tags—other important information. 
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TERRACE AT LOW COST! 


Cx jitiz- Farm Terracer- 
[1b it Lhe Ditcher-Grader 


Join the great ER Vv A T | Oo 


MOVEMENT—to save 
farm land. Stop soil washing 
—wind erosion—fertilizer loss. 
Conserves rain water, protects 
from drouths, doubles graz- 
ing. Cuts ditches drainage, 
irrigation, Builds rice levees. 
Grades roads. Operates any 
soil with horses or tractor. Do 
work spare time when 
weather and soil con- MAR- 
ditions permit. Builds TIN 
terraces any IDEAL 


pT) width and height 

DAYS TRIAL 

Prices to suit every 
purse. See your ~s<.""™ 
dealer or write uS. Reverses,sets , 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER aad ; 
CO. INC., Box 31, Owensboro, Ky. 


All Steel 
Reversible 
Adjustable 
wit 


Timken 
Bearings 


Al! atest 
featuresat 
low price, 


Bearings 





November Jobs for P oultrymen 


Avoiding diseases especially important now 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL, 
Head, Poultry Department, University of Georgia 


D2»: clean houses should be pro- 

vided for the layers. Deep litter 
on the floor or will make the house 
apparently warmer and will be bene- 
ficial to the layers. Ventilators used 
for summer ventilation should be 
closed immediately. 

Feeding a wet crumbly mash will 
aid in egg production. In feeding a 
wet mash, give the layers what they 
will eat readily. An excess quantity 
of wet mash defeats the purpose of 
wet mash feeding, namely, increas- 
ing mash consumption. 

Artificial lights are recommended 
as an additional aid for increased 
winter egg production. If you do 
not have electricity, kerosene lanterns 
can be substituted with most satis- 
factory results. 


Care of Breeders 


Birds to be used in the 1936 
breeding pens should be conditioned 
so that they will be in the best of 
physical condition for the hatching 
season. Hens should be selected for 
health and high egg production. The 
idea is to stop the good hens from 
laying this fall. This will enable 
them to molt and renew their vi- 
tality. Feed sufficient grain and al- 
low free range with an abundance 
of green feed. 

The most important point in poul- 
try production is efficient stock. 
Without efficient stock, good houses 
and good feed are of little value. 
When selecting the males to head 
your flock next year, select the 
healthiest ones. Good strong, vig- 
orous individuals should be used. 

High egg production depends on 
several factors which are inherited, 
so in choosing males for next sea- 
son’s mating we should select males 


2? 
High Hens in 1935 


ontests 


THE Co-operative Breeding & 

Hatching Company’s hen from 
Tiro, Ohio, entered in the Georgia 
National Egg Laying Contest at 


2 


J. C. Bell, manager of the Georgia Egg 
Laying Contest, viewing the high hen 
in the Georgia 1935 contest. She was 
high in her breed, and second in all 
contests in the United States. 


from dams of known records. No 
male bird should be used in the 
flock for egg production that does 
not come from a hen that has laid 
at least 200 eggs of good size in one 
year. Don’t buy a rooster for mat- 
ing your flock. Buy a cock or cock- 
erel with breeding back of him. 


Avoiding Diseases 


This is the season when the dis- 
eases such as chicken pox, roup, 
colds, and bronchitis, occur. 

Colds and roup seem to be asso- 
ciated together. Pullets are more 
susceptible to these two conditions. 
Roup and colds seldom appear in a 
flock of hens. 

The first sign of colds and roup 
is a thin, serous discharge from the 
nose. If roup develops this dis- 


charge becomes thick and has an of- 


fensive odor. The entire flock may 
become involved and if the pullets 
are in lay, production will be cur- 
tailed. In severe cases canker forms 
and interferes with the eyesight. The 
sinuses frequently become stopped 
and the side of the face puffed. 


Prevent colds and roup. Keep the 
houses dry and sanitary. The drink- 
ing fountains should be disinfected 
regularly and in the case of an out- 
break of colds the drinking vessels 
should be disinfected daily. All of 
the pullets should be taught to roost 
when moved into the house. Avoid 
overcrowding the houses. 

If an outbreak occurs give the lay- 
ers Epsom salts at the rate of one 
pound per 100 birds. The treatment 
can be repeated at weekly intervals. 
Observe closely all birds that are 
droopy and the most seriously af- 
fected ones should be removed from 

(Continued on page 61) 


Athens, continued in lay through 
September to give her a record of 
335 eggs which earned 353 points, 
making her the second highest hen 
in all standard egg laying contests 
in 1935. This hen is a leader in her 
breed. It was necessary for her to 
maintain a fast pace to keep ahead 
of one of her sisters which was en- 
tered in the New York contest. The 
hen in this New York contest laid 
321 eggs scoring 350.55 points. 


The champion hen of America 
for 1935 was a Single Comb Rhode 
Island Red owned by E. B. Par- 
menter of Franklin, Mass. This hen 
was entered in the Rhode Island 
contest. Her record of 358 points 
was made on 331 eggs. 


This hen’s production was short 
of the world’s record, which was 
made at the Tarleton, Texas, Egg 
Laying Contest in 1933 by a Single 
Comb White Leghorn bred and 
owned by W. A. Seidel of San An- 
tonio, Texas. Mr. Seidel’s hen made 
the phenomenal record of 346 eggs 
scoring 376.05 points. 
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Write for h | Ss Just send me your 
name. I’ll send you my 
M S . big new Bargain Cata- 
oney aving log— FREE. You never 
saw such bargains in 
BARGAIN BOOK Fencing, Metal Roofing, 
and Fencing Supplies, 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU. I’!! also save 
you money on hundreds of other Farm and Home needs, 
Over 1,500,000 Customers 
know that it pays to deal with Jim Brown. If your 
name is not on my mailing list send me a post card or 
letter NOW. Don’t pay more than my prices. Jim Brown 
Quality is guaranteed. You can’t get more so why paymore? 
Jim Brown Pays The Freight 
All my prices are DELIVERED prices — right to 
your nearest railroad station. Easy to figure your exact 
cost. No freight for you to pay. 
Get a Surprise—-Send Me Your Name 
You will be pleasantly surprised at the money you 
save by dealing with Jim Brown. Write me today for my 
new catalog. Don’t buy anything until you compare with 
Jim Brown prices. Address nearest factory. Jim Brown 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 5504 c d, Ohio Mm his, Tenn. 
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GET READY 


For Biggest Fur Year 


Steel Traps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Ammunition, Baits, 
Smokers; everything you need is supplied 
by Taylor—Headquarters for Trappers 
Equipment — at the lowest prices being 
quoted for first class merchandise. Sen 

today for your copy of Big Free Catalog. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


30 Fur Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAPPERS! sis 


A Big Season Ahead- 
GET READY NOW! 


Get your share of the furs from 
your section. We want your name ar) 
on our mailing list. Write us (postcard will 
do) for free catalog of low-priced supplics, trapr ng 
hints, tags, latest market reports. Cne shipment 
will show you why we have satisfied! thousands of 
trappers in U. S., Canada and Alaska with out 
expert grading and top-of-market prices. Ne 
commission ever charged; check mailed imme 
diately. Watch our price list—and ship to 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 


391 Hill Bldg., 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. lid 
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Return coupon with order for revere snd get big 35¢ 
box of SALUTES FRE 175 Main St~ 
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To Start With a 


JAMESWAY 


— Whether you are operating a large 
hatchery and desire to add to your equip- 
ment, or whether you are just starting in 
the business, Jamesway’s Add-A-Unit fea- 
ture makes it a most economical Incubator 
to buy and operate. oe 

The Jamesway Incubator-Hatcher is in 
a class by itself—nothing like it or equal 
to it for the hatcheryman who wants to 
keep costs down and profits up. The 
Jamesway is a true separate incubator 
and separate hatcher. It is imitated in 
name but not in performance. 

Write our office nearest you for all the 
facts and low pre-season prices of the 
Jamesway. Compare it with all others and 
= you'll then know that 
5 Jamesway is the Incu- 
bator for you to buy. 


James Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 311 
Chickasha, Okla. 
217 N. Sth St. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jamesway, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 












IF YOUR LIVESTOCK RANGED ON 
THE SEA‘-BED-YOU WOULDNT NEED 


NATURE'S FOOD MINERALS FROM THE SEA 






















n Troubles 
In Your Cattle if You Had 
This Pasture 


ManAmar comes from the sea, Nature’s 
‘great reservoir containing all of the 
mineral elements essential to health and 
vigor. ManAmar in the ration provides 
these mineral elements in easily assimi- 
lated form. Where ManAmar is used, 
Serious reproduction troubles cease 
(disappear)—and cows show better, 
more profitable production records... 
Write for Booklet, “The New Way to 
Feed Minerals.”’ It’s Free. 


PHILIP R. PARK, Inc. 


Dept. 22, 612S0. Dearborn St., Chicago,Iil. 


Manufacturing Plant: San Pedro, Calif. 
Copyright, 1986, P. R. Park, Inc. 108 


INSIST ON MANAMAR IN YOUR FEEDS 







Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s aNew Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 








Mr. Jos. Burkhart, R. I., Aspers, Pa., 
fas a real idea for chicken raisers who 
are not getting plenty of eggs. He says: 


“This past winter, our 150 hens were hardly 
laying at all. We got only 7 or 8 eggs a day. 

en I started feeding them Don Sung, and I 
am row getting between 100 and 110 eggs a day. 
Don Sung is surely worth its weight in gold.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mr. Burkhart used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tablets 
can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 416 
Postal Station Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. Poultry 
Taisers whose hens are not laying well should 
send 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size, holding 3 times as much). Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work 
or money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of 
fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 
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ee reventing Fowl P aralysis 


By J. F. COOPER 


Editor, Florida Extension Service 





OWL paralysis, leukemia, and 

associated conditions in chickens 
are becoming prevalent in many 
areas of the country, and are causing 
considerable damage through loss of 
birds and decrease in egg produc- 
tion. As a consequence, interest in 
preventive and control measures has 
grown. 

Dr. M. W. Emmel, assistant vet- 
erinarian at the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has done out- 
standing work in connection with 
these troubles. He determined def- 
initely that leukemia and fowl pa- 
ralysis are caused by bacteria of the 
typhoid and paratyphoid types but 
in most cases the disease is contract- 
ed by birds infested by internal 
parasites. 

Dr. Emmel does not think that a 
cure for these troubles in poultry 
will be developed soon. Since para- 
sites are an auxiliary cause of leu- 
kemia and paralysis, he says the first 
thing to do is to determine what 
type of parasite is present. This is 
done by killing sick birds and mak- 
ing post mortem internal examina- 
tions. For this purpose it is well to 
examine birds which show the very 
first symptoms of parasite infesta- 
tion, rather than those which have 
been sick a long time. The longer 
the birds have been sick, the less 
chance there is of locating parasites 
in them. 

If it is determined that coccidiosis 
is the trouble, Dr. Emmel suggests 
that the milk treatment be admin- 
istered. This is to feed 40 per cent 
dried milk or 25 per cent dried whey 
for at least 10 days, or longer if 


November Jobs 


(Continued from page 60) 


the flock and the nose and mouth 
parts washed with a boric acid solu- 
tion. Do not let the eyelids remain 
stuck together. 


Fowl Pox or Sorehead 
This is a disease that is common- 
ly called sorehead. Fowl pox shows 
in the’ form of two types—the dry 
and the wet type. Symptoms of the 
dry type are dark brown nodules 
that form on the face, wattles, ear 
lobes, and bare portions of the face. 
The nodules dry and turn black. 
They can be pulled off easily; how- 
ever, it is noted that the scabs send 
roots into the flesh and this is a good 
way to differentiate between an in- 
jury and fowl pox. 
The wet type manifests itself by 
canker forming in the mouth parts. 











necessary. In the case of laying 
birds, the dried whey is recommend- 
ed, since it does not upset the pro- 
tein balance of the feed as much as 
other dried milk products do. 

If, instead of coccidia, the para- 
sites present prove to be roundworms 
or tapeworms, the administration of 
a reliable vermifuge is recommended. 
For roundworms, Dr. Emmel sug- 
gests that the feed consist of 2 per 
cent tobacco dust for 21 days, or 
that nicotine sulphate products as 
recommended by the manufacturer 
be used, or that carbon tetrachlor- 
ethylene capsules or iodine vermi- 
cide be administred. 


For tapeworms, he suggests iodine 
vermicide or a dose of 15 grains of 
kamala per adult bird. 


Two days after the treatment for 
either roundworms or tapeworms is 
completed, the birds should be placed 
on feed composed of 15 per cent 
dried whey or 20 per cent of other 
dried milk product. This stimulates 
growth of beneficial bacteria in the 
intestinal tract, and helps to over- 
come infection. The birds should 
be kept on this feed for a period 
not to exceed seven days, 

Finally, it is necessary to adopt 
some methodic system of disinfec- 
tion and sanitation to keep the birds 
from becoming reinfested with the 
parasites and to kill the bacteria 
which cause this group of diseases. 


In this way, and this way only, so 
far as is now known, is it possible to 
avoid heavy losses from fowl pa- 
ralysis and leukemia. 


for Poultrymen 


This canker adheres to the skin 
and is hard to remove. 

Treatment is of little value. If 
the wet type interferes with the 
birds eating the canker should be 
scraped off and the raw place paint- 
ed with tincture of iodine. Iodine 
applied to the scabs in the dry type 
will hasten healing. 


e ¢ ¢ 
ALABAMA FIGHTS B.W.D. 


PPLICATION blanks for poul- 
trymen to fill out so get their 
flocks inspected and blood tested for 
white diarrhea may be obtained 
from county agents, home agents, 
and vocational teachers, reports R. 
B. Jones, state poultry inspector of 
the Alabama Department of Agri- 
culture, or write direct to the de- 
partment at Montgomery. 














SHE can’t tell you in so many words 
whether or not she is in laying trim. 
She does tell you by the way she looks, 
by the amount of scratch and cackle 
she has in her, and by the number of 
eg&és she lays. This is why we say it 
is important to turn your attention to 
the hen (as well as to the feed she gets). 
And why we advocate the regular use 
of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min (it 
doesn’t take the place of feed and no 
feed can take the place of Pan-a-min). 
By way of proof, may we submit the 
following — a typical test conducted on 
our Research Farm with typical results 
and conclusions. 

Two pens of pullets—two hundred 
in each pen. Both pens fed the same 
ration. (We’ll send you the formula for 
this ration on request.) One pen given 
Pan-a-min in addition to this ration. 
Full year’s test. 

This Pan-a-min pen consumed 5 
pounds more feed per bird and laid 
19.7 more eggs per bird! Pan-a-min 
pen averaged 193.5 eggs per bird on 
hen-day basis—the other pen only 
175.8 eggs per bird. These birds were 
carried through the second year and 
the Pan-a-min pen this time outlaid 
the other pen by 3626 eggs—showing 
that Pan-a-min has cumulative, rather 
than diminishing, benefits! 

Our hens tell us it pays to add Pan- 
a-min to the regular ration—no matter 
what that ration is. Get the story from 
your hens—see your local Dr. Hess 
dealer, or write direct to Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


PAN-A-MIN 


IT KEEPS HENS IN LAYING TRIM 











ASTHMA 


SUFFERING OVERCOME - QUICKLY - SAFELY 


Simmons 77 gives relief without harmful 
drugs or narcotics. After taking this 
amazing new discovery for 90 days Su- 
perior Court Judge Hutchinson says, “I 
am entirely well.” Full 30-day treatment, 
$5.00. Money back guarantee, Order to- 
day. Full information upon request. 


SIMMONS LABS. INC., ATLANTA, GA. 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION, covering 
Georgia, Alabama, ard F!orida. It will pay many advertisers to use 
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1,200-Acre Improved Farm—Leyvel gray and rej land, aaa a a GRRnICE Feat a. ioe — Red Radiance, Marechiel Neil, Write for - folder. 
plenty water, 800 acres wired, including 125 acre hog ‘abbage, Onion, and Collarc ants — 75c thousan ctoria, Mete ’ 
pasture. Plenty oak and hickory, about million feet Certified Blakemore, Missionary Strawberry Plants— ALL 2-YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES....Each 19c COKER Ss PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 
pine. Fine cattle farm. Abundance of game. Fifteen $2.00 per 1,000. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. : J x David R. Coker, President, HARTSVILLE, 5S. C. 
miles Columbus, good road. M. T. McDowell, 2006 FLOWERING SHRUBS—Red, Pink Crape Myrtle, Watch This Space for Cocker Advertisement 
Glade Road, Columbus, Ga. Frostproof Cabbage, Collard, and Onion Plants— Red Dogwood, Althea Red, Althea White, Althea Next Month. 
3 00 thousand, prepaid; express collect, 75c thousand, Purple, Bird of Paradise, Butterfly Bush, Bush 
For Sale one hundred seventy five acres of land in Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga, Honeysuckle, Red Bud, Golden Bell, _ Morsythia, Hardy Alfalfa Seed—$6.40; Grimm Alfalfa, $7.90; 
Ware County, Georgia. Price Forty-five Hundred Dol- fhite _Snowberry, Deutzia, Spirea Thunbergii, Sweet Clover, $3.50. All 60-lb. bushel. Track Con- 
lars, Two Thousand dollars cash, terms on balance. Early Jersey, Charleston, Wakefield Cabbage Plants Spirea Billardi, Spirea Van Houtte, Mock Orange, cortia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Seven room house; fifty acres in cultivation, ample —1,000, 75c, delivered. 10,000, $6.00, Collect. W. righ 7 Hibuscus, sill Silky Dogwood, Tamarix, Wegal.a, Concordia, Kansas. 
barns. B . a a Mrs. O. Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. owering shrub: 
Nera Gare ddan si poctacaiinednan _ wh ets —_—— — Price—2 to 3 ft. atue) each, 19¢c; 3 to 4 ft. size, ea. 30c 
C.0.D.-—-Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, andl 1 Collard = p 
Farms in Thomas, Grady, Mitchell, and Colquitt Plants—All varieties now ready. 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c. a ern saeenice (he bet fer s E bE D O A T s A N D Ww H E AT 
County—My own located in the best farming section Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. Arizona Cy} ress, Its lia Cc sress, Ros edale Arbor- . . 
ot Georgia, At reasonable price. Also stock of general vitae, Eadie see veay, Metis Lavenier, Rose Marie Coker’s Smut Proof Oats are smut proof and more 
merchandise. Reason for selling, health and age. Pay the Postman—Cabbage and Collard Plants—500, Santolina, Baker Arborvitae. PRICES ON EVER- productive than any I ever planted. Price—$1.00 
G, Ie Duren, Box Db, Meigs, Ga. rate are 90c; i. aged Prompt shipment. pe pe Strong Plants ~. Each 29¢ a bushel. 
_—_ - ——_—_—__—__————-_ Albany Plant Co., any, Ga z 8 etree mae a Coker’s Fulgum Oats are better than any other 
240 Ac re Stock “Farm _Near Quitman in Southwesi - 4 Li AMOOR RIVER PRIVETT HEDGE PLANTS— strain of Fulgum. have them pure and "tree of 
Georgia. 140 acres stumped, terraced, cross-fenced. hcg aged Cabbage PM. fact 60¢ eemennds wee Prices—2 2 S0 Gee...0 ; EO er ee 3 . sack 10c obnoxeus seed. Price—60c a bushel. 
Good wetkdinge. tisnber, Fg branch. Write for Sermuda onion, 75c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10le- 10 for 70c; 25 for $1.65; 100, for $5.5 Coker’ , i 
pid ~* gees “ - 1 er’s Red Heart Wheat makes a bigger grain, 
price and terms, Now Richardson, Quitman, sale Plant Co., Quitman, | Ga PEACH Pca Rect Arp Beauty, Early Elberta, larger head and yields more than any variety I 


Georgia. -dileigaiabnesinnsaumaaiesobecea : 
ystproof Plants—C openhagen, . Dutch, \ w akefie ld rr ab 





























70 Acre Farm—20 miles South Atlanta, 1 mile South i Bermuda Onions—C.0.D. 75e, 1,000; 5,000 $3.2 
Fairburn, 9%-room house, good pasture. Excellent L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 
schools. $35 per acre cash. Mrs. H. T. Golightiy, _— _ — —— 
airburn, Ga. Frostproof Cabbage Plants, | Wakefield, Copenhagen, 
— ae: ———$$$$___—___—____ Dutct epee 500, 65c; 1,000, 90c. John B. Pope, 
9 acres, on salt water, paved road 1 near city. Pveity Fitzgerald, Georgia. 
location, good 8-room house. City conveniences. Bargain 
cash equity. Lillian Williams, 129 West Gordon Street, Fall Cae and Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. 
Savannah, Ga. 500, pm, ), 95c; 5,000, $3.75. Piedmont Plant 
~- Co., any, 








Exchange—Larg se new brick filling station on high- 


























way forty-one in Cordele, Georgia, for timber, mules, Frostproof Cabbefe Plants—Millions ready, 75e 
or what have your A. M. Bell, Cordele, Ga. thousand, prepaid, 50e collect. Marcus Williams, Oak- 
wood, Georgia. 

Best Value on Market—Good home in small mide . 

Georgia town and adjacent. farm. For particulars Frostproof Winter Heading Cabbage and Collards—~ 
write, G. O. Wynn, Box 2, Macon, Georgia. C.0.D. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00. Lewiston Plant Farm, 
———— —____—_—— ——__—__— — Lewiston, Ga. 

New Water Mill—Large Lake—Pecan Grove—Small . 2 . 
Farm on Florida Short route, close in. E. T. Adams, C.o.d.—Cabbage and Collard Plants for Fall Gar- 
Richland, Ga. dens 50c; 1,000, 90c. Georgia Plant Company, 

Albany, 
Texas Frostproof Winter Heading Cabbage and_Co-lards— 

* , . +} 5 Oe; ( { ; rana 

Why Pay Rent—When you can buy a farm in the piped ni 60c; 1,000, $1.00. W. H. Branan, 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price . . sd 
an on very favorable terms. This is a country of bee:, cr } y ‘ >ants—75 ‘ T 

. “ x ypenhagen Cabbage Plants—75e per thousand. Ten 
pork, mutton, poultry and dairying. All cereals do well, Sunset Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 


including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure crop. bya six dollars. 


Late Elberta, E. Wheeler, Georgia, Slappy, Mamie 


Ross, Indian Cling, Chinese Cling, Red _ Bird. 
Prices — 2 to3 ft., 16c; 3to4ft.,19c; 4to5 ft., 26c 
5 to 6 ft., 33e. 


Burbank, Black Beauty, 


PLUM TREES—Maeyanna, 
Niona, Anentares, Six 


Bruce, America, Wickson, 


Weeks, Gold, Blue Damson. Prices—2 to 17e 
5 ft., 28c; 5 to 6 ft., 38c. 

PEAR TREES—Kieffer, Garber, Bartlett, Pineapple, 
Koonce, Early Harvest, Sugar. PRICES—2 to 3 ft., 
19c; 3 to 4 ft., 2c; 4 to 5 ft., 33c. 
GRAPES—Carman, Concord, Scuppernong, Niagara, 
KE len Scott, Campbell’s Early, White Bell. Prices 
on Strong Field Grown Vines............ Each 15¢ 
FIGS—Magnolia, Brown Turkey, Ischia...... Each 19¢ 
BERRY VINES—Blackberry, Dewberry vines—Ea. 3c. 
APRICOTS—Early May, Moorpark, Early Gold— 
PRO Sa calecaed aaceoe 2 to 3 ft., 19c; 3 to 4 ft., 24c. 
APPLE TREES — Delicious, Golden Grimes, Ark. 
Black, E. Harvest, Red June. Prices—2 to 3 ft., 2le. 
WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE. 

Guarantee Satisfaction or Your Money Back 


Ship to You c.o.d. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 















































bo:l weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich and fertile 
a Gar ow chlemiase tebietion sc The nat me Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 
Write today. B. Galieher. General Freight and Pas- $1.00, postpaid. Knud Thomsen, Evergreen, Ala. 
genger Agent. Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Building, ~“yfittions Cabbage Plants—All kinds, $1.00 1,000. 
2 d Govan Hyder Seed Store, Hendersonville, ae i 
tn erargast ,Texas—Chotee Unimorored Cutgret Lande ~Capbage Plante—Te per 1,000, Millions ready 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming Pennie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 
belt where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back- be ‘ ra — oe 
to-the-Farm movement and live at home. For prices, Cabbage, Onions, 75c 1,000. The Plant Exchange, 
terms, location, etc., write H. M. Riehter, Petroleum Ray City, Ga. 
Building, Houston, Texas. 
Virgini Strawberries 
2 e irginia Certifled Strawberries — New ground grown; roots 
sargeins in Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, moss wrapped. Blakemore, Blondyse, Missionary, Aro- 
Chase City, Va. ma, Gandy—500, a © $2.00; 5,000, $9.50; 
= ee rer anno Southland, Progressive zi 
s Premier—100, 80c; 500, $2.50; 
Plants $4.25; 5,000, $18.75. Shelby Plant Farms, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
NOTICE: —IN THH PURCHASE OF PLANTS Certified new ground grown Strawberry plants— 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Blakemore, Tere, Klondyke, Aroma —250, $1.00; 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75; 5,000, $12.00. New Fairfax, 
price’’ in his ad. ig rule shall govern trans- Southland, ’ Dorsett, Champion Everbearing—25 0, $1.50; 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.75. All prices delivered prepaid. 
Moss packed. Prompt shipments. Sinclair Nurseries, 
Dayton, Tenn, 





Bulbs 

















Bulbs—Polyantha, Watsonia, Yellow, Paper White Strawberries — New ground grown, certified. Moss 
Narcissus, 50c hundred, $7.50 thousand. J. A. Weems, “Tapped roots. Missionary, Klondyke, Blakemore, Gan- 
Union Springs, Ala dy, Aroma—1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $9.75; 10,000. $17.50. 

e : New Southland, Dorsett, Fairtax, Everbearing — 100, 

Glorious Gladiolus — 100 gorgeous blooming bulbs, 85¢: 300. $1.75; 1,000. $4.25; 5,000, $18.50. Oakdale 
postpaid, $1.00. Arthur Ryon, Altamonte Springs, F!a. Farm, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

. Strawberry Plants — Certified improved Klondyke, 
Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato Missionary, Blakemore, oa. per 0%. Moss packed 
a and Satisfaction guaranteed. Thirty years experience 

Plants—Try our frostproof choiciest cabbage, lettuce, behind our business. Cash with order. W. H. Nichols, 
collard, Atlantic Coast, Virginia grown, from certified ald Knob, Arkansas. 
strains seeds. $1.50, 1,000, prepaid, collect. 2.000, 4 
wy 28; 5.008, a ct tag a seeranieeil. Oldest Certified Missionary and Dorset — Fine Quality 
Virginia growers. } > Gr lant Farms, Frankli : 
tS = aaa ee ee STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Extra Special—Frostproof Cabba: Plant Cc ones ph gy — bag at forme ay ng ae 

§ ‘Lal— Cabbage ants, Sopen- n uantity up to five m on, rices right. 
hagen, Allhead, Flat Duteh, Jersey Wakefield, Charles- yw "PATTERSON agh ies Al 
toa Wakefield. 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 10,000, $6.00; . mm. £4 - aN» tmore, Ala. 





50,900, $25.60. Well packed, good delivery guaranteed. 
ya. 


Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Strawberry Plants—Get our prices and illustrations 
—— - —_—__—— on our Eleven leading varieties. including choice 
Fresh Cabbage, Collard and Onion Plants—All ‘Tead- Everbearings. 


W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tennessee. 








ing varieties, now reac rices by express, 75¢c — - aaenor 
thousar!, F.O.B. — Postpaid prices, 200, 60c; ~~ Certified ” Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1. 7 per 
500, 90¢; 1,000, $1.50; 1,500, $2.20; 2,000, $2. 75. The 1.000. Big nice plants and true to name. Hinkle 
Davis Tiant Company, Tifton, Ga. Vlant Farm, Route 6, Cullman, Alabama, 

Guaranteed Quality Cabbage Plants, $1.00 per Certifled Missionary strawberry plants, $2.00 1,000 
thousand, prepaid. Wm. F, Pendleton, Valdosia, Ga. pe-paid. R. L. Teem, Foley, Ala. 


Peach Trees—150,000 Select June Buds; 100,000 One- 
year-olds—Varieties: Elberta, Golden Jubilee, Hiley 
Belle, Belle of Georgia, Mayflower, Early ose, Red 
Bird, Greensboro, Carman, South Haven, Hale Haven, 
Rochester, Champion, Early Elberta, J. H. Hale, Ship- 
per’s Late Red, Brackett, Roberta. Grown on land and 
in a climate where nematodes and phoney peach disease 
is unknown. 150,000 one-year-old apple. Leading com- 
mercial varieties. Cherry, Plum, Pear. Small Fruits 
of all kinds. Ornamentals of every description. Fall 
Price List now ready. It is ree. Write for it. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box B, Princess Anne, Md. 





Azaleas—Two year old plants—Five for $1.50, post- 
Larger sizes priced in our new i935. 1936 

also full line of fruits, nuts and ornamental 
plants. Write for free copy. Wight Nurseries, Cairo, 
Georgia. 





ROSE BUSHES 

Two Year Old, 

At 

17% Cents 


We Pay All Transportation 
Write For Free Rose Folder 


ROSE HILL FARM 
Dept. P.F. 


Budded 


Field Gemma, 
Prices Fro 


Upward 





TYLER, TEXAS, R.F.D. 4. 


Peach and Apple Trees—5c and up. Yellow and Blood 
Red Delicious. Grapevines, 3c. Pears, Plums, Cherries, 














Nuts, Pecans, Berries, Ornamentals. Free Catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

We Sell On The Installment Plan—Best varieties. 
Peach Trees low as 5c. Grapevines, 3c. Shrubs, 10c. 
Evergreens, 25c. 64-page catalog Free. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 

Peach Trees — Leading Varieties—$55.00 thousan:; 
$6.00 hundred. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Plum, 
Fig, Walnut, Pecan, Grape, Ornamentals—Right prices. 
Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 

FOLLOW THE LEAD OF THE 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


PLANT 
BLIGHT RESISTANT CHESTNUT 


Trees Rapid Growers, Nut sweet as the native. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is planting thou- 





sands. Why don’t you? Price list on request. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH, ROUND HILL, VA. 

Peach Trees—Leading varieties, $55 thousand, $6 
hundred, Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale. Georgia. 





ever planted. Price—$1.40 a bushel, 
Georgia Blue Stem Wheat is the old reliable and a 





sure cropper. Good as the best. Price—$1.40 
a bushel. 
Get your seed from a reliable seed grower and 


breeder. I grow from the best seed can obtain 
and breed the best wilt-resistant cotton that exists 
—Rhyne’s Cook and Bhyne’s Clevewilt. 


Cc. L. HR TNE, 
AMERICUS, GEORGIA 


Buchanan's Wheat, Oats, Barley, Vetch, Austrian 
Peas, Alfalfa, Clovers, Grasses — Wholesale Prices. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








Buchanan Sells Buchanan's, 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Seeds—Catalog Free, 





Cotton 
SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 
IS STILL THE 
MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER 
KNOWN. 

FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE 
Department B, 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY, 
NORCROSS, GEORGIA. 





Earn More Money—One man in every open commen 
can get a contract that should mean $200.00 to $500.00 
for spare time work this Fall. Territory cm ® assigned 
fast. My early maturing Improved Qualla Pedigreed 
Cotton has proven its superiority. In only a few years it 
jumped to first place in Texas and has proven a money- 
maker in other States. Men booking orders for Qualls 
Seed are well paid. Send card at once for details. 
H. Conrads, Cotton Breeder, San Marcos, Texas. 


HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our improved Half and Half Cotton Seed are culled, 
graded and recleaned, sold under our _ positive 
guarantee. Also Crook’s Prolific White Giant s' 

corn, The largest cared, heaviest yeilding corn 
known. Our illustrated catalog is free. Address. 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


Three Bales Acre Record—More cotton on less acres. 
Write for special price on Heavy Fruiter free seed offer. 
Vandiver Seed Co. Lavonia, Ga. 


WHEN BUYING COTTON SEED 
Make Sure of Maximum Stands and 
Yields by Insisting on Seed Treated 
with 2% Ceresan. 

Better results more than repay the slight extra cost. 

Treatment prevents the seed from rotting under 

unfavorable soil conditions and also reduces seedling 

damping off. Write for list of breeders supplying 

2% Ceresan-treated seed; also Free Booklet 26-E. 

BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 




















EDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
Blue Stem Wheat, and Fulghum Oats at panic 
peteet. A card will bring catalog with full descrip- 


tion 
‘PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. Smith, Owner and Manager. Commerce, G4. 
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Classified Ads 


—_—~ 


Ginseng 
Big Money Growing Ginseng Roots—Particulars for 
stamp. fFezler, Patchogue, N. Y. 





Grass 
Plant Rye Grass—September, October, or November, 
on good land; have a good pasture all winter and spring. 
vy. R. Bush, Albany, Ga, 


Plaut Italian Rye Grass for Winter Grazing—Free 
literature on leading pasture plants. Lamberts, 
Darlington, Alabama. 


Carpet Grass Seed—New, Recleaned, 10 cents pound, 
f.o.b. H. T. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss. 


Oats 


Genuine Bancroft Seed Oats, recleaned and placed 
jn new five bushel bags. These are the best we ever 
grew. Five Bushels, $4; Ten Bushels, $7.50; Twenty- 
jive Bushels, $17.50. Rush order with cash, Vandiver 
Seed Co., Lavo Ga. 

Pure Bancroft Seed Oats- Re aned and ~ gra 
Certified by Georgia Crop Improvement Association 
for purity and germination. 90c per bushel, F.O.B. 
Samples on request. R. M. Turner, Royston, Georgia. 


Hastings Hundred Bushel—From graded, select seed, 
clean, bright. Price 75 cents bushel here. W. H. Bolton, 
Griffin, Ga. 

Coker’s 33-50 Smut Resistant Seed Oats—Ilst year 
from breeder, $1.00, F.0.B. M. Lovett, Cuthbert, 


Georgia. 
Vetch 


Austrian Peas, Vetches, Clovers, Grasses. Nitragin 
Inoculation. Booklet. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Atz’s Famous Chix—Blood tested 11 years. We 
specialize in day old Pullets and cockerels. New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Wyandottes, White, Barred and Buff Rocks, 
Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, Reds, 100, $8.45; 
500, $41.50. Golden Buff, English White, Beautiful 
Dark Rose and Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 
Blue Andalusions, Heavy Assorted, 100, $7.95; 500, 
$39.00. White and’ Black Giants, White and Buff 
Minorcas, 100, $9.45; 500, $46.50. Superior grade 
from Hen’s egg, add le each to above prices. Assorted 
for layers, 100, $6.80; 500, $34.00. Day old Pullets in 
lfeavy breeds, 100, $10. 95; 500, $54.00. Day old Pullets 
in coe oun Andalusions and Minorca breeds, 100, 
$13.95; 500, $69.00. Beginning March 15th pullet 
prices will be $2. 00 per 100 higher. English White 
Teghorn cockerels, 100, $5.00. Broiler cockerels, 100, 
$10.00 and $11.00. Special cockerels, 100, $4.00. Thou- 
sands hatching daily for immediate delivery. Atz’s 
Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Ind. 













































Buy Our Master Bred Chicks For Your Broilers And 
Layers—They cost you no more and are backed by one 
of America’s oldest established firms. Every chick 
covered by livability guarantee. S, C, Reds, 
uff, White Rocks, pore Buff Orpingtons. White 
Wyandottes, 50, $4.7 $8.45; 500, $41. 1,000, 
$82.50; Large type White. Leghorns, Brown ‘Burr Leg- 
horns, 100, $7.95: 500, $39.25; 1,000, $82.50; Giants, 
Brahmas, ‘Hampshires, $9. 45: "Heavy Assorted, $7.40; 
Assorted, $6.40. We pay postage. Can ship C.O.D. 
Guarantee live arrival and replace any that die first 
two weeks half price. Catalogue free. Immediate or 
future deliveries. Order direct from this ad. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ramsey, Indiana. 


° anes 
ATZS FAMOUS CHIX 
Thousands Hatching Daily. SEXED or UN- 
SEXED, as you like them. Blood tested 
consecutive years. 
SUPERIOR GRADE FROM ALL OLD HEN’S EGGS 
UNSEXED 

New Hampshire Reds, Silver Laced Columbian and 
White Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, White and Barred 
ocks, Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, Buff 
Rocks:—100, $9.45; 300, $28.05. 

Golden Buff, English White, Beautiful Dark Rose 
and Single Comb Brown Legh wy _Anconas, Heavy 
Assorted:—100, $8.95; 3 
White and Smut Minorcas, Black 
Giants:—100, $10.45; 300, 
FOR UTILITY GRADE, DEDU _i* EACH 

FROM THE ABOVE PRICE 
Assorted for Layers, 100, $6.80; oo $20.40. 
Hi-Record Barred Rocks, Black Leghorns, White 
Leghorns and all Blue Andalusians:—100, $11.45; 
300, $34.05. 
Day-Old Pullets in Heavy Resets s— 





White and 
1.0 


$10.95; 
Day- -— Pullets in Light Breeds:— 
100, $13.95; 300, $41.5. 


Beginning March 15th prices on ‘the Day-Old 

Pullets will be $2.00 per 100 higher. 

Heavy Breed Cockerels, 10c and lle each. 

English White Leghorn Cockrels, 5¢ each. 

Assorted Light Breed Cockerels, 4c each. 
PREPAID AND 100% ALIVE DELIVERY 


“‘When better Chix are hate ‘hed, 
Atz’s will hatch them 


ATZ’S HATCHERIES, Milltown, Ind. 


Chicks Of Distinction—High quality blood tested 
chicks by the thousands. Day-old Pullets and Cockerels. 
Karred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
Black ‘Minorcas, White and Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
100, $8.45; 300, $25.05. Anconas, White, Buff, S. C. 
’rown Leghorns, 100, $7.95; 300, $23.55. ‘Giants, 
Black Australorps, White and Buff Minorcas, 100, 
=e 45; 300, $31 Extra High Producing White and 
Black 'Leghorns, 100, $12.45; 300, $37.05. Chicks 
from Special Mated Flocks or ‘hatched from Old Hens’ 
Eggs add lc per chick to above prices. Write for illus- 
trated circular and prices on sexed chicks. Postage 
prepaid. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Box 1, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. 


HARDY, VIGOROUS, NORTHERN BROILER 
AND LAYER CHICKS 
Our Lady Windsor strain S. C. Big Type White 
ghorns and Super-cross Hybrid sex guaranteed 
chicks are sensational leaders in big profit producing 
chicks, . All leading purebred varieties made much 
more vigorous by our cross blending of famous 
bloodlines. Hatching thousands weekly at low 
prices. One of our Mississippi customers reports 
$400 per month earnings on our broiler chicks. A 
Georgia customer reports 75% to 83% production 
during cold weather months. Big Free Catalog. 
Send postcard today. 
The Superior Hatchery, Box 632, Windsor, Mo. 











4,000,000 Davis Chicks—This year are now money 
makers for 25,000 poultrymen. Join this large group 
of satisfied poultrymen by placing your order now for 
Davis Chicks. High priced meats mean higher prices 
for eggs and broilers. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, 
White Wrendettes, White and Buff Minorcas, $7.95, 
100; $39 500. New H hire Reds, Columbian and 
Silver peed Wyandottes, $8.45, 100. White, Black 
Glants and Light Brahmas, $9.95, 100. English’ White. 
#lso Buff, Brown Leghorns and Anconas, $7.45. Heavy 
Mixed $6.95. Assorted, $5.95. We pay _ postage, 
musrantee live delivery and replace natural loss first 

! days at half price. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, 
Ramsey, Ind. 


maby, Chicks—That Live, grow and pay. Flocks 

tested and rigidly culled for vitality and egg 
iroduetion Specializing in “Barred Rocks, Rhode Is- 
lind Reds and White Leghorns. From _ Bullock, 
Ceorgia’s Leading Commercial County. Write for prices 
end information. Frank Smith Hatchery, Statesboro, 








Baby Chicks 


Raise Pinaire Chicks—Bred for Large Broilers and 
Heavy Layers. Just what you need for better profits. 
Don’t fail to try an ogder this season. Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Minorcas, Whife, oe Buff Rocks, Orping- 
tons, ‘100, $7.95, 1,000, $77.5 Large type White 
Leghorns, 100, $7.45; 1,000, $73, 50; Giants, Brahmas, 
$9.45; Heavy Assorted, $6.90; ‘Assorted, $6.00. We 
pay postage and can ship C.0.D. We guarantee live 
arrival and replace any you loose first 14 days half 
price. Immediate or future deliveries. Order direct. 
Pinaire Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, Indiana. 


BAS Y- CHICKS 
From Bloodtested Stock—100% Vitality 


easy to raise—Dig husky ‘‘Fellows’’—Reds, Bi 
Rocks, White Rocks—100, $7.45 500, $36. 
AAA Hollywood or Tancred—100, 8.50; 500, $40.50. 
Big type Leghorns—$7.50; 500, $36.50. Immediate 
shipmeat prepaid 100% live delivery—Heavy mix- 
ed, $6.95 100. 


ALABAMA POULTRY FARM 


CALERA, ALABAMA. ROUTE 1, BOX 90 





















Use Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks—Livability Guarantee 
Described in catalogue. Better quality. Quick growers. 
Tyetter profits. White Wyandottes, Barred, Buff, White 
Roc Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas, 100, : 

; 1,000, $77.50; White, Black Giants, 
Large Type White Leghorns, 100, $7.45; 500, 
1,000, $72.50. Heavy Assorted, $6.90; Assorted, 
Postage paid. Can ship C€.O0.D. Prompt deliveries. 
Order direct. Glendale Hatchery, Box 38, Milltown, Ind. 









Seymour Chicks—From blood tested stock, hatched 
in Smith Electric Incubators. For immediate ship- 
ment: Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
White and Buff Minorcas, $7.90, 100. English White 
Leghorns, $7.40. White Giants and Brahmas, $9.90. 
Heavy mixed, $6.90. We pay postage and guarantee 
chicks for 14 days. Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 
26, Seymour, Inii. 


~ RUSK BROILER CHIX — 

6 WE PULLET 
Broiler — speci , ry heoating: 
Also Sexed CAPONIZED chicks. day old 
pullets or cockerels. Started Chicks. ‘Bupa erb quality 
—the result of the Famous Seven Point Rusk method 
ef producing chicks. Come to the plant that has 
supplied hundreds of thousands of broiler chicks 
for America’s leading hotels, cafeterias. LOWEST 
PRICES, 4 to 6 weeks old pullets—sire pedigreed, 
bred to lay. 12th consecutive year  bloodtesting. 
Write For Free Catalog. RUSK POULTRY FARM, 
Box 5127-M, Windsor, Mo. 











Bargain Prices—Drumm’s Sovereign Strains—State 
tested 5 years; 100% free of white diarrhea. Approved 
by Purina Research Service. Trapnesting under Missis- 
ippi R.O.P. Southern Champion Layers World’s Fair. 
Per 100: Junior, $7.90; Sovereign, $8.90; Select, $10.90. 
Catalog Free. Drumm Hgg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Dubois High Quality Chicks—We pay postage Antigen 
blood tested hatched in New Smith All Electric machines 


250,000 capacity. Hatching twice per week insures 
prompt delivery. Twenty breeds to choose from. Write 
at once tor literature and new low prices. Dubo's 


County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind. 
LINDSTROM CHICKS FOR FALL ans 
AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICE: 
SEXED CHICKS—Thousands ready for Gemitiate 
delivery. Leading breeds. Produced in one of the 
world’s largest, most modern plants. Backed by 
over 26 years of selective breeding. Thousands of 
satisfied customers testify to the high quality of 
the Famous Lindstrom Strains. Missouri Accredited. 
Blood tested, stained antigen test. Hundreds of 
ounre won x on ial Egg Laying Contests. Write 
FREE alog 
TINDSTROM. ‘WA TCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
Box 312, Clinton, Missouri. 








Here’s A Bargain—Per 100,: Brown, White Lez- 
horns, Heavy Assorted, $7.25; Barred, White Rocks, 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $7.90; pre- 
paid. Big, strong, livable chicks. Order from. ad. 
Catalog free, Steele's Hatchery, Box 110, Wellsville, 
Missouri. 





Money Back Guarantee on Mor-Eg Super Quality 
Chicks—Leading breeds as low as $5.75. Prepaid. Sex 
guaranteed day-old Pullets and Cockerels at lowest 
prices. Free Poultry Guide to everyone writing today. 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 116, Mexico, Missouri. 


‘DIXIE BIRMINGHAM-HATCHED CHIX 
From Missouri’s Hardiest Blood Tested Stock. 
100% Vitality—Easy to Raise—Profit Payers. 
AAA Hollywood White Leghorns, 50 100 500 
Records 250 eggs up; trapped. 7 00 $9.00 +“. 00 
Large Size White Leghorns. . 4.25 7.50 
Reds, Barred and White Rocks.. 4.25 7.50 

Heavy Mixed 5 








Shiai gala ciate adiacaiate a 75 6.50 3 
Special and AA Selections slightly higher. 
Prepaid 100% live delivery in good order guaranteed. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 


Salem’s Quality Chicks for Increased Profits—Prompt 
shipment postpaid. Live arrivals guaranteed. Hatch- 
ing the leading varieties the year around. Write for 
our new prices, Salem Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


World’s Largest Chick Producers — Leading breeds. 
Also hybrids; Sexed Chicks. Now hatching. Prompt 
delivery. Low prices. Special discounts on 1936 orders 
booked now. Colonial Poultry Farms, Vinita, Okla. 


HUSKY, VIGOROUS SATILLA CHICKS 
Prepaid, 100% Live Deliver 50 100 
AAA . $4.25 $7. 7 














Leghorns, Bf. Min., Bf. 
Reds, Bar. or Wh. Rocks, Wh. Wyant $4.25 $7 
Heavy Breeds. CO SEP eee $4.00 $7.45 
ATILLA HATCHERY 
BOX 835, WAYCROSS, GA. 





Booth’s Famous Chicks—Strong, healthy, quick grow- 
ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest 
breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Low prices. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 521, Clinton, Mo. 





Sex Guaranteed Chicks at Lowest Prices — Day-old 
Cockerels and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 
quality. Missouri accredited. Free catalog. Clardy 
Hatchery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 


HELLO EVERYBODY—Fall Chick Season here 
again. Prospects Brighter. Expecting your order 
again. Write for prices and delivery. 
HAMILTON’S ELECTRIC HATCHERY 
GROVE HILL, ALABAMA. 


Baby Chicks—Hatching twice weekly. All popular 
breeds. Also one thousand select White Leghorn Pul- 
lets. Woodlawn Chicks are selected for size and vigor. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 








Baby Chicks 


Blood Tested Chicks Weekly—Purebred or aeeiiie 
as hatched or sexed. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Il) 





Chicks and Cockerels: 
Rocks, White Leghorn. 


Dark Cornish, Reds, Barred 
Harris Farm, Pelham, Ga. 





Turkeys 
Southeastern Champion Bronze Choice Young Toms— 
$8.90 up. Lee’s Turkey Farm, Red Oak, Ga 





Large, Blocky Bronze Breeders—Lusby Turkey Farm, 
Owenton, Ky. 





Poultry Supplies 
Special lec Sale—World’s Largest Line of Poultry 
Supplies—Feeders, Fountains, Remedies, ete. Buy at 
sale price and get another for only le. Write for des- 
criptive folder and big catalog. Brower Mfg. Co., 
Dept. P22, Quincy, Illinois. 





Bargains in Quality yas Equipment !—W rite to- 
od for big Free full-line Catalog. Illinois Supply 
Co., Dept. 8, Aurora, Illinois 








Livestock 
Hogs 


Hogs Make Money—Send “dollar for book ‘‘Progres- 
sive Hog Raising”’ and year’s subscription to fore- 
most mapazine, Hog Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago. 

Duroc- Jerseys 

Wa ivemaster _Durocs—Four Generations World Cham- 

guaranteed. Dixie Stock Farm, 














Registered Durocs — Pigs, , Gilts, Soars. 
Ibres., Lewisville, Arkansas. 





Hampshires 
Registered Hampshire Hogs—Victor Bernd, 
ville, Tennessee. 


Shelby- 


Sl ieffield 





Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Ala. 


O. I. C. 


0. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin. Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue- 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 








Oo. I. C. Hogs—On time. Pigs no relation. Pedi- 
greed. Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, 
Salem, Ohio. 





0. I, C. Pigs. Best breeding. Prices reasonable, In- 
formation given by letter. J. S. Marsh, Collinsville, Ala. 


Poland-Chinas 


‘ Big Type Poland China Bred Gilts. Breeding, two 
families of World’s Champions. Registered. Cholera 
immuned. J. A. Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 





63 
Ferrets 


2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear your place of 
rats; chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on 
care and working, free. evi Farnsworth, Route 1-C, 
New London, Ohio. 





Miseclianeous 


Make $18.00 Weekly At Home—Addressing and Mail- 
ing postcards and letters. Experience unnecessary. 
Steady work. Supply furnished. If you can write 
plainly or use a typewriter, you are just the type of 
person we are looking for. You don’t have to rent an 
office or buy fixture. You can do this work at home. 
We want to hear from you at once, so we can lay all the 
facts before you, then you be the judge as to whether 
you like this opportunity. If you need money, don’t 
hesitate. You may never see -this opportunity again. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate. Start Now. Com- 
plete particulars send 10c to cover mailing expenses. 
National Industries, 17 Locust, Dept. 27, Springfield, 





$50.00 A Week With A Kodak—Booklet describing 
100 magazine markets, 25c, stamps or silver. W. E. 
Martin, Bassett, Va. 





Agents—Salesmen 

Don’t Be A Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no lay-offs; always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 farm and home necessities. Selling ex- 
perience unnecessary. Wonder‘ul opportunity to own 
pleasant, dignified, profitable business backed by wor'd 
wide Industry, Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. K-U-PGF, 
Memphis, Tenn 





If You Want To Get Your Groceries—And household 
supp lies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make 
$15 a day besides, send me your name immediately. 
No experience necessary. New Ford Sedans given pro- 
ducers as bonus. Albert Mills, 9105 Monmouth, Cine:n- 
nati, Ohio. 








I’rogressive Motor Club, nine years successful opera- 
tion, desires services of men capable of organizing 
and directing county sales organization Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida. Attractive commission basis. Dixie 
Motor Club, 302 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 








Local Agents Wanted — To Wear and Demonstrate 
Free Suits to Friends—No canvassing. Up to $12.00 in 
a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable demon- 
strating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. Graves, 
Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. Y-914, Chit ago. 











Ag ents—Smash Go Prices !—Santos Moetad 12c bb. 
4-ounce Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%¢c. 100 
sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 
14c. 150 other Bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 
Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Missouri. 


¥ Quick Profits—Taking orders for Dunlap pants, 
$1.95 up. Zipper Jackets and Raincoats, too. Samples 
given to producers. No experience or money required. 
Everything to start furnished free. Dunlap Pants Co., 
Dept. 13-L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Registered — Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Bros., 
Seiverville, Tenn 


Medium Type Poland China Pigs—J. S. 
Sparta, Tenn. 





Officer, 





Guernsevs 
Purebred Guernsey Bulls—Best of breeding. Out 
of AR Dams by proven bulls. Reasonable prices. Butler 
Isiand Plantation, Brunswick, Georgia. 





Young Bulls and bred he “ite at moderate prices. C. 
S. McCall, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Sales Kit Free—Write for our Free Offer and Catalog 
of household deals, cosmetics, extracts, etc. Make big 
money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde Collins 
Chemical Co., Dept. 6-L, Memphis, Tenn. 





Make More Money — Taking orders, shirts, ties, 
underwear, dresses, hosiery, raincoats, jackets, pants, 
uniforms. Outfit Free. Nimrod Gonpaay, Dept. 130, 

22-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 





Start Bargain Business—Large profits. Bankrupt and 
auction sale merchandise. New and used clothing. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Everything supplied. Publix, 
568-AY, Roosevelt, Chicago. 





Choice Guernseys, Langwater breeding. Hugh San- 
ford, Mocksville, N. C. 


Herefords 


Polled Herefords—250 in herd. 
ton, Alabama. 





Lamberts, Darling- 





Holsteins 
Twenty Registered Holstein Heifers For Sale—Two 
years old. Also Heifer calves and Bulls. Mahoney Lros. 
Mitchells, Va. 





Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 51, Fairbury, Nebraska— 
Monthly magazine. 25c yearly; 5 months, 10c. 





High quality milk producers. Tenney, Levy, Ark. 


Sheep 


Send dollar for book ‘‘Progres- 
and year’s subscription to fore- 





Sheep Make Money- 
sive Sheep Raising’ 





most magazine, Sheep Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago. 
Cattle 
Cattle Make Money—Send dollar for book ‘‘Marketing 


subscription to foremost 
Stockyards, Chicago. 


Livestock and Meats’? and 
magazine, Cattle Breeder, 





Two or More Breeds 
Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 











Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds—Shipped 
for trial. Buyer pays expressage. Catalog, 10 cents. 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 





Coon, opossum, fox, rabbit and combination hunting 
hounds—Write for free literature showing pictures and 
breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound 
Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


Scientific Cream that mens 
invisibly, without needle and 
Free sample. Sewnomore, 


$2.00 Hourly with New, 
all cloth easily, quickly, 
thread. Stands laundering. 
T-760, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





New Drycleaning Clothes Brush—Revolutionary in- 
vention. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes, offices, buy 
instantly. Phenomenal profits. Outfit Free. Kristee, 
Dept. 261, Akron, Ohio. 





Cash Pay Every Day—-With amazing fine cosmetics, 
medicines, extracts. Free samples and sample case. 
Write Keystone Lab., Dept. 7-D-11, Memphis, Tenn. 





Silvering Mirrors At Home- 


Cash Income Daily 
Combination Outfit. 


Plating Autoparts, Tableware, etc. 





Write—Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana 

1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Toiletries— 
Agents — undersell _ stores. ‘ree Catalo: Jobbers, 
Dept. 1309, 504 S. Crawford, Chicago. 





Colored. People--Big Money—Sell new Hair Straight- 
ener — Upwards $25.00. Free case offer. Valmor, 
5249- PF Cottage Grove, Chicago. 





Earn Big Money During Our Advertising Campaign— 
Sensational new soap deals with free goods. Write 
711 Silvey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sample 





New Washing Compound—Cleans everything. 
free. Bestever. 5011-C Irving Park, Chicago. 





Wanted — Monument Salesman. Georgia Memorial 
Co., Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


aaieiilai 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 


series, Dept. 25, Concord, 





Batteries 

Free!—Battery Guide—A 24-page text book—includ- 
history, construction, functioning, and care of Storage 
Batteries. A valuable book for the owner of any Auto, 
Farm, Light, or Radio Battery. Write for this free 
text book and new low prices on Universal, Farm Light 
Batteries for all makes of plants. It will pay you to 
investigate these latest improved Universal Batteries— 
fully guaranteed by a Company with 33 years’ experi- 
ence. Easy payment plan if desired. Universal also 
builds the Universal Wind-driven Farm Light and Power 
Plants (formerly Hebco- Perkine) Ask for literature 
and prices on these Wind-driven Light Plants. 
Universal Battery Company, 3417 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Bean Harvesters 
Little Giant and Biloxi Special Soybean harvesters. 
Harvests soybeans right from the row after they are 
thoroughly matured. Write for prices and descriptive 
literature. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., La Grange, N. C. 








Sportsmen—200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds—Cheap, 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 





Kennels Offers Quality Hunting 
Literature Free. Dixie Kennels, 
Illinois. 


World’s Largest 
Dogs—Sold cheap. 
Inc., B-35, Herrick, 





3,000,000 Sunshine Chicks For Coming Season—All 
blood tested anf culled for high egg production. Write 
for catalog and prices. Sunshine Hatcheries, Route 
10, Corydon, Ind. 


$15.00 buys 2-year-old coon and opossum hound hunted 
last season, treeing good; shipped C.O.D. Coonhound 
Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 








Mother Bush Quality Chicks—$4.90 up, C.0.D. New 
pink price list effective. 20 breeds hatching, Sex 
auaremseed. Special 1936 Offer. Bush Hatchery, Clin- 
ton, Mo. 


Newf llands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
riers—Free folder. Fairview Farms, Elmore, Minn. 





Satisfaction 
Kansas. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. 
guaranteed. Crusader Kennels, Stafford, 





VIGOROUS BOGLINE—OU: ALITY CHO haart 





Leghorns, Minorcas, Rec 100 
. or B. Rocks, Wyandettes. . $4.00 $7.50 
Heavy breeds Assorted.............. $3.75 $6.95 


Prepaid, 100% Alive Delivery 
Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, ‘Alabama 





~ Lampkin’s Chicks “Every” Week— Popular breeds at 
popular prices. Ask for low prepaid, live delivery 
prices. Lampkin Poultry Farm, Starkville, Miss. 





For low prices, immediate shipments, on Fall Chicks, 
write Smith Chickeries, Box 8-262, Mexico, Missouri. 
Also selling Sexed Chicks. 


Puppies — Golden Scotch Collies, registrable, $8. 


George Whitesel, Mount Crawford, Va. 





Natural Heeling English Shepherd Pups—Guaranteed. 
Semykennel, Willow Springs, Mo. 





English Shepherd Puppies — Guaranteed. Ricketts 
Farm, Osage City, Kansas. 





English Shepherd Dogs, and Puppies—H. W. Chest- 
nut, Chanute, Kansas, 





Bees and Bee pf en 
Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest ew rite for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Mi 


Books 


CLASSICS AT LOW COST 
A Great New Companion Series to our Jacket 
Library. The Titles Offered Are 
Ivanhoe—A Tale of Two Cities—Hamlet—Salamm 
Hamlet—Shakespeare (with notes)—The New Spirit 
—Emerson’s Conduct of Life — Kipling’s Tales— 
Thomas Paine’s Writings—Money and Its Power— 
Tolstoy’s Tales — The A ~ Pedauque—Robinson 
Crusoe—Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates. 


postpaid—or $ 


OUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMEN' 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, eS. Ala. 








Canning Supplies 

Home Canning Equipment—Pressure Cookers, Auto- 
matic Home Can Sealers, Tin Cans—Guaranteed. Write 
for new low ios Prices and en ee 
Oldest and larg canning equipment South. 
Dixie Canner Co. ‘Little Rock, Ark.; At 





Coon Dogs—Guaranteed. George Sinclair, St ll, 


Mississippi. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Electric Fencing 


Electrified Fences—Reduce Farm Fencing costs 80%— 
Controllers for 110, 32, or battery current. 30 Days’ 
trial. Write, One- Wire Fence Company, B-39, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 





Facts and Figures 

A University expert tells us. that poultry has been 
bred for fighting purposes for over 1,000 years, but bred 
for egg production for veto 50 years. The future may 
bring us ‘“‘the perfect ezg machine. Right now Pro- 
gressive Farmer's poultry advertisers offer you the best 
stock obtainable. Order from our advertisers—they’re 
guaranteed reliable. 





Formulas 
Keep Eggs Fresh—lIndefinitely by 
25¢ coin. No extra expense to use. 
I}lirois. 


Mazzu’s Method. 
Mazzu's, LaSalle, 





Formulas—All STi to aoaaln Catalog Free. 
i 5 


Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois 


Patent Attorneys 


Have you a sound, practical invention for sale, patented 
or unpatented? If so—Write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washington mw. C. 








valuable booklets 


Patents” “Secured—Two 
& Co., 


Write immediately: Victor J. Evans 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


418-M, 


sent free. 





Patents—Booklet free. Low fees, Watson E. Coleman, 
Reg istered Patent Lawyer, Victor Blidg., Washing- 
ton, 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book ets wight free. 





L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, 
Pecans 
Paper Shell Pecans—1935 Crop—Special offer: 10 
pounds with complete price list, $2.00. W. J. Davis 


Pecan Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Photo Finishing 


Free—For Every Dollar spent at Lollar’s for Kodak 
Finishing and Kodak Films you get One 8x10 enlarge- 
ment Free. These enlargements are identically the 
same as our regular fifty cent portrait enlargements. 
Roll developed, 10c. Velox Prints, 3c, 4c, 5¢ and 6¢ 
each. Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 





Frog Raising 
“‘Frog Raisers Needed!’’—-Start backyard. Write for 
Free Frog Book. American Frog Canning Company, 
(161-W), New Orleans, Louisiana. 





Furs 
Let us turn your Wool into Blankets, Tan and make 
up your Furs and Hides for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 





Grinding 
Expert Grinding—Clippers 30c, Scissors 25c, 
Shears serrated 30c. Prices net. uo Ry 
Route 1, Alabama City, Ala. 


Help Wanted—Female 
Married Woman—To give away free samples Quality 
Flavoring and make customers. Up to $3.00 in an_hour. 
Easy Actual samples free. Send no money. Write, 
Blair, Dept. 237-L, Lynchburg, Va. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Reliable Young Men to take up Electric Refrizeration 
and Air Conditioning. Prefer men now employed and 
mechanically inclined, with fair education and willing 
to train spare time to become experts in installation 
and service work. Write, giving age, phone, present 
occupation. Utilities Eng. Inst., 404 N. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Barbers’ 
Stallings, 











Men ‘Wanted at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5e and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
plays: Aspirin, razor blades, handkerchiefs, household 
cement; 101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up 
to 125% profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog 
Free. Procopax, Dept. 105-RD, 1956 S. Troy, Chicaxo. 





Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet, write, 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 





Hosiery 
Approval—Ladies fine silk hose. Almost 
pervect, new, look good, wear well. Latest colors, all 
sizes, 5 pairs postpaid, $1.00. rit hci as guaranteed. 
Kconomy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, N 


Beautiful Silk Hosiery—5 pairs, $1.00; sample, 25c. 
Directco, A-221 W. Broad, Savannah, Ga. 


Sold On 








Insecticides 
Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion—67% active or Lime Sul- 
pir Solution a ate San Jose Scale, gallon, 65c; 5, 
$2. 10, $4.00; $7.00; 50, $10.00. Paradichloro- 
Pound, 50¢; 5, $1.75; 


peanens Kills, peach tree borers. 
1 5; Catalogue free. 


5.85. Postpa 
eckin. Tenn. 


Lighting Plants 
Change Automobile Generator Into 110 Volt Plant-— 
Like City current. Diagrams 10c, also other changes. 
Eateg Manufacturing, 3491 Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Repair Parts and Batteries—For Delco light plants. 
Write for catalog. Richter Pump & Equipment Co., 
3001 Walnut Street, Philadelphia -Penn. 


Tuchanan’s, 











Machinery 
American Double Cylinder Bean ‘and Pea Threshers— 
Made in three sizes for indvidual and custom use. 
Write for our catalog and latest prices. American 
Grain Separator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Clearance—100 Generators—500 Watt, 110 Volt, Al- 
ternating, $22.50. 1,000 Watt, Direct Current, $19.50. 
Many other generators, motors. Electric Surplus Com- 
pany, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 








New, 5-Inct Spade Lugs — For John Deere, 25c; 
McCormick-Deering, 10- 20. "and 15-30, 35¢. Irving’s 
Tractor Lug Co., 544 Mulberry St., Galesburg, Il. 


Hammer type, 
Fargo, N. D. 





Grain Buster Mills—Grind everything. 
no burrs, $37.50 up. Link Company, 


Mineral Water Crystals 
Fresh Genuine Texas Mineral Water Crystals—Two 
large Dollar boxes for $1.00 Prepaid. Money-back 
guarantee. Arbee Products, Dallas, Texas. 


Old Books Wanted 


We Pay Up to $5,000 each For Old Books—Also 
High Cash prices for old magazines, letters, newspapers. 
A single story book, school book, old bible, travel book, 
almanac, ete, that fooks worthless may bring you $5 
$100 or $500 in Cash. Thousands Wanted! Send 10c¢ 
Now for big price list. American Book Mart, 140_S. 
Dearborn, Dept. 442, Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


$35.00 per Ounce for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry 
(less small handling charge)—(100% full cash value 
mailed.) Cash mailed day shipment received. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. Licensed. 
Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining 
Company, 300-G, Champlain Bldg., Chicago. 














$35.00 per ounce for gold teeth crowns. bridgework. 
jewelry, watches. We are smelters an’ refiners and psy 
the most because we refine into detal co'd. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or shipment returned. Ticensed, Free 
Information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1559 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Do you know Coin Collectors 
ray up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? 
mimums for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 

Max Mehl. 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 

Inventors—Small Ideas May Have Large Commercial 
Possibilities — Write immediately for new free book, 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of In- 
vention’’ form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters, 
Free information on how to proceed. (Clarence A. 
O’Brien and Hyman Berman, 77-P, Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 











developed and _ printed. 
double professional en- 
Genuine, Nationally 


Finer Finishing — Rolls 
Colored enlargement, or two 
largements. All for 25¢ (coin). 





known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo Serv- 
ice, Box 867-A, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Any Size Kodak Film Developed—-Two prints of 


each negative and two free enlargement coupons, 25c. 
Reprints, 2c each. We make beautiful Christmas cards 
from your _ negatives. Summer’s Studio, Unionville, 
Missouri. No order under 25c. 





Beautiful Christmas Cards—From your negative, 60c 
dozen with envelopes. Rol developed, 2 se‘s «lated 
pictures, 25c. Reprints, 3c; over 20 reprints, 2%c. 








Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where The West 
Begins.’’ 

Send 25 Cents (coin) and Negatives For—Three 
Personal Photo Christmas Greeting Cards, sunk centre 
embossed, including beautiful tissue lined envelopes. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 310 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 


Va. 
Roll Film Developed, Eight Guaranteed Crystaline 
Pr ints and two double weight Phototone Enlargements, 
25c. Our work done by professionals. Quick service. 
Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, coub!e weight Pro- 
fessional argements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








Quilt Pieces 
Quilt Dome € =~ prints, 4 pounds (30 yards), 
1.00. 


C.0.1 . E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 





Quilting Supply Catalog Free—Samples, 3c. Variety 


Stores, Decherd, Tenn. 





Schools and Colleges 
Attention Men!—If you want to quit farming, why 
not qualify for steady Government Job paying $10: 5-$175 
month to start? Send for our Questionnaire—find out 
what positions you are eligible for. No obligations. 





Write immediately. Instruction Bureau, 225, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
Railway Postal Clerks—$1,900 first year regular. 


40-hour-week means many ace SAR 
expected. Particulars — Fr Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. “163, Rochester, 2 





Birmingham, Alabama— 
positions se- 
Write, men- 


Wheeler Business College, 
Established 46 years; degrees granted; 
cured graduates; nationally accredited. 
tioning this paper. 





Syrup 
Ribbon (sugar) Cane Syrup—Papershell Pe- 
Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 


Fancy 
cans—Wholesale. 





F 
Tobacco 

Save On Your Tobacco Buy Direct from our Factory 
“‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 big 
Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size 
Sweet Piugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray 
Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 





Guaranteed Best Grade Tennessee Red Leaf Chewing 
—10 pounds, $1.30; 10 pounds Smoking, $1.00. Flavor- 
ing Free. 24 Full size Sweet Plugs (or) 30 full size 





Twist Chewing (sweet or natural), $1.00. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
Postpaid—10 hands, 50c; 25, $1.00. Special trial 


offer; Satisfaction guaranteed, 4 year old mellow 
chewing or air cured smoking. Send cash or money 
order. Farmers Tobacco Co., Milburn, Ky. 





Forty-Five—Home manufactured Twist and 10 hands 
of 4 year old mellow air cured chewing or smoking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid, $1.25. Dixie To- 
bacco Growers, Mayfield, Ky. 





. ._ Postpaid—Guaranteed, good, clean, best grade old 
red juicy chewing, 7 pounds, $1.00; good smoking, 
10 pounds. Mrs. Edd Hamlin, Route 3, Box 113, 
Dresden, Tenn. 





Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged Mellow Chew- 
ing. 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 i. $2.00. moking, * 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. W. B. hes Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn. 





Leautiful Christmas Cards—From negatives, 10c, 
6—25e. Lovely oil colored, 5x8, (send negative) 25c. 
Colored prints, 5c. Photoa, 1260 Laurel St. Paul, Minn. 


Rolls Developed, 2 Beautiful Nu- border ‘Eni rgements, 
8 Nu-border prints, guaranteed fadeless, 25c, coin. 
Giant Snapshots, Inc.,~Dept. PF, Greenbay, Wisconsin. 











Roll Developed—Two double weight professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Two Professional Enlargements with each roll devel- 
oped and printed, 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, Illinois. 





Enlarge- 


Roll Developer i—Beautiful Hant Colored 
Sun Photo 


ment, 8 never-fade border prints, 25c, coin. 
Service, Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Roll developed two sets. ‘brilliant 
8x10 and 5x7 enlargement coupons 
Sweetwater, Texas 





20 reprints, 
faceless prints, 
free. Photoshop, 








Roll Developed, 2 Prints each negative, 25¢c, Reprints. 
2%c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535-C, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 





border ‘prints and 2 


Roll Developed—8 Supertone 
; Texas Studios, 


professional silktone enlargements, 25c. 
G2, Sweetwater, Texas. 








Special Trial Offer—Your next kodak film developed, 
Se; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cineinnati, Ohio. 








Films Developed—Any size, 
enlargements. Century Photo 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Roll Developed, 
ments. 25c. Prize coupon. 
ville, Wisconsin. 


25e, coin, including two 
Service, Box 829, 





8 Prints, 2 portrait-like Enlarge- 
Mid- West Photo, Janes- 


or 8 re- 
Griffins, 





Two Artistic Enlargements—Roll printed, 
prints, and enlargement (your choice), 25c. 
Winona, Minn, 


Rolls Developed and § Quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 
3c. Registered No. 1 by NRA. North Studio, North, 
South Carctina. 


30 Reprints 25c—Larger Orders lc Per Print—Rolls 
Sartlanes and printed, lic. Trial. Box 8, River Grove, 











Roll Developed, 8 Prints, oil painted Enlargement, 
premium coupon, 25c. Janesville Film, Janesville, Wis. 





Hand Colored Enlargement with each roll, 25¢. 40 
Reprints, 50ce. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago. 


Films Developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 
25c, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, Illinois. 


Roll Developed and 8 Prints including 2 Enlarge- 
ments, 25¢ coin. Super Snapshot, Winona, Minnesota. 


20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, two prints each 
negative, 25e. Skrudland, 4118-1 Overhill, Chicago. 


Two_5x7 Professional Enlargemenis with each film, 
25e. Lightning Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

















Roll Film Developed and 16 Guaranteed Prints, 25¢ 
coin. Smart Photo Shon, Winona, Minnesota. 





Films Developed—2 prints of each, 25c: 20 reprints, 
25e. Pine Photo, C-5134 Nevada, Chicago. 


Developing—Prints, 4c, 5e. Enlarging. 
Photo Service, Box ‘sit, ; RM... Ala 





Wilson 





Beautiful Colored Enlargement with each film, 25¢c. 
LaCrosse Film Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Trial Offer — Your first roll film developed and 
printed, 20e. Kipharts, Fairfield, Ala. 


Rolls Developed, 5c: Prints, 3c. Returned sealed. 
F. R. B. Photo Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Printing 
300 XX 6% white wove Envelopes printed, $1.00 
postpaid. Azalea Print Shop Azalea, N. C. 
Quilt Pieces 
Quilt Pieces—2 pounds, (15 yards) only 69c. Large 


print pleces, fast colors, sent C.0.D. Beautiful silks 
or velvets, 2 pounds, $1.00. 12 quilt designs free with 
order. Remnant Store, Desk 20, Carbondale Tllinois. 


Quilt Pieces—4 pounds (30 vards). $1.00. Assortment 
Colorfast Prints. Sent c.o.d. Beautiful! Silks, 3 hain 1. 
Home Supply Co., Fairview, Birmingham, 








Ten Cents—And ten names and addresses of friends 
brines generous sample, prints or silks and 12 quilt 
designs—Mill End Co. Dept. 45, Marion, Illinois. 





Inventions Commercialized—Patented or unpatented— 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Velvet, 2 pounds $1.00, postage extra; cottons, silks, 
woolens, cheap. Joseph Demenkow, Abington, Mass. 


Postpaid—Very finest 28- — sweet Jit, Redleaf— 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; extra Smoking, $1.25. 
Perfect satisfaction sealed Ernest Jolley, "brenden. 





Tennessee. 
Prepaid Georgia Favorite Best Grade laryve leaf 
chewing tobacco, flavored free, 11 pounds $100; 5 


pounds 50c. Prompt shipments. J. P. McLeod, Se:even, 


Georgia 





Postpaid—3-year-old juicy mellow Red Leaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.35; real Smoking, $1.10. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. B. Moon, Sharon, Tenn. 





$1.25—Guaranteed, good, clean, mild 


Twenty Pounds, 
Formular 


— or 15 pounds old mellow chewing. 
free Sharon Tobacco” Co., Sharon, Tenn. 

Twenty Pounds, $1.: 
smoking or 15 pounds, 
Wholesale Tobacco Growers, 








: Guaranteed extra clean, mild 
Old Kentucky mellow chewing. 
Milburn, Ky. 





Trial Offer—Special select Red Leaf Chewing or air 
cured Smoking, 10 pounds, and box home manufactured 
Twist, $1.00. Pete Smith, Hickory, Ky. 


Money-back Guarantee — Highest quality long ‘mel- 
low Redleaf. Chewing, 6 pounds, $1.00, Smoking, 8; 
postpaid. R. R. Simmons, Como, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Long, bright, clean chewing. 7 pounds, 
$1.00; smoking, 8. large twist, sweet, or natural, 
$1.00. Alton Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid— 24-28 sara ae Mellow juicy Red Leaf 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; engin. $1.25. Guaran- 
teed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn 














Prepaid — Juicy mellow Redleaf — Extra Chewing, 
e. -_ 10 pounds Smoking, $1.00. _ Guetanies satisfac- 
Z. Summers, Dresden, Tenn 


Ra. paid—2 Years Old, High Grade Redleaf—Chew- 
10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Guaranteed. 
Cutis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 








Chew- 


Postpaid Guaranteed | v lavored, Waxey, Aged, 
Tobacco 


ing—10 pounds, $1. Smoking, $1.00. 





Growers, McKenzie, a 

Guaranteed Postpaid—Clean, juicy, handnicked chew- 
ing. 10 pounds, $1.25, smoking, $1.00. Romulus 
Page, McKenzie, Tenn. 





Tennessee Redleaf—Guaranteed finest mellow chewing— 
Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Flavoring free. Bernard 





Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
paid — Long Red Chewing, 10 pounds; $1.35; 
Pes $1.10. Guaranteed satisfaction. Buford 


Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Kentucky’s Favorite — Guaranteed Best Chewing or 
Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Flavoring Free. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Ky. 





Good flue-cured Tobacco, delivered by Parcel Post 
to 3 zone, 10 Ibs., $1.00. Thanks, Hiram Thornton, 
Screven, Georgia. 


Tobacco Postpaid—Selected Red Leaf—Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Norman Jolley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Aged Tennessee Redleaf — Mildest — Smoking, 10 
pounds, $1.00; Chewing, 7; postpaid. Walter Crews, 
Dresden, Tenn. 




















Postpaid—Choice red leaf chewing, 7 pounds, $1.00. 
Smoking, 9. Guaranteed. John Perkins, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

~ For "Ten Days Only—Ten pounds good scrap smoking 
on trial. $1.00. Ford Farms, Paducah, Ky. 

Postpaid—Natural leaf chewing, 7 pounds, $1.00. 
Smoking 8. C. A. Wilson, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tourist Homes 
Rest At ‘‘Woodview’—Quiet, refined home. Tovely 


beds. Every convenience. Rooms, $1.00 and up. 1912 
South 14th Avenue, Birmingham, ‘Alabama. 





Trapping 


Traps, Snares, Scents—Complete Trapping Equipment. 





Lowest prices; quickest service. Catalogue ready. 
Howe Fur, Box PF, Coopers Mills, Maine. 
Tricks—Games 
Magic Cards—With which you can tell the ages of 


your friends, or the number they are thinking of. These 


0 get them 
Sent postpaid for a 3c¢ stamp. Address—Classified Ad 
Dept., Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Wanted—Original Poems, Songs. MMM Publishers, 
Studio Bildg., Portland, Oregon. 





Advertisers Offer Free Helps 


[ OOF down the list below and 

notice the many valuable and 
interesting folders, booklets, etc., of.- 
fered free through advertisements in 
this issue. Make note of all that ap- 
peal to you and write these advertis- 
ers for the free literature they offer. 


HOME HELPS 


Postum’s week’s supply of Postum........ 29 
Catalog, Indera Mills Co. .........08..0..... 44 
Catalog, Olson Rug. Cosas sys OD 
Coleman’s folders on lanterns, radiant 
GAGE: Seether 46 
“New Coconut Treasure Book’”............ 41 
Ball’s booklet on canning..........0.0..0...... 44 


Information on Electrolux Refrigerator 39 
FARM EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY 


Catalog, Brown fence & Wire Co........... 60 
American Zinc’s roofing booklets ......... 57 
International Harvester’s tractor catalog 13 
Kitselman Bros.’ fence catalog ............. 61 
Oliver’s facts on tractor, implements ... 53 
Savannah Fence’s roofing, building book 58 
Catalog, Witte Engine Works ............... 53 
Gulfsteel’s booklets on fencing... ; 
J. B. Sedberry’s feed grinder information 51 





Letz’ feed grinder catalog............0..0.00.... 58 
Atlantic Steel’s fence book.................... 59 
Information on Delco products.............. 47 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


American Frog’s book “A Fortune 
in Frogs” . oe 
Beery School’s book “How to » Break 


ia fae 2 oe) = (05 yaa nl 45 
Herskovits’ booklet on trapping Bee 60 
Hill Bros.’ catalog on trapping .... 60 
Polk Miller’s dog book * 58 
Sears, Roebuck’s “Tips to Trappers” 48 
Catalog, F. C. Taylor Fur Co. ............ 60 
James Mfg.’s incubator facts .............. 61 
Larrowe’s livestock feeding facts............ 65 
Philip R. Park’s booklet “The New 

Way to Feed Minerals”..................... GE 

MISCELLANEOUS FREE HELPS 

Partridge’s farm stock and crop account 
i GAT i te ee ae AD 56 
Winchester’s shot shell folder. eee 56 


Stark’s catalog of fruits and shrubs........ 67 
American Memorial’s tombstone catalog 65 
Brazel Novelty’s catalog on fireworks.. 61 


Firestone’s Farm Tire Catalog........ 4 
Automobile reflector, free at Goodrich 

stations ........ Laan: end 27 
Literature, Int. Typewriter Exchange. 49 
H. D. Lee’s sample of Jelt Denim........ 48 
Sou. Art Stone’s tombstone catalog........ 55 
Wolverine’s sample Shoe Grease 

CTS STR aE a Rey HE 51 
Western’s booklet on shotgun shooting 52 
Catalog, Zenith Radio Corp. .... 49 
Catalog, Wholesale Radio Service Co. .... 56 
Maule’s seed book (Send 3c)....... cho an 
Free bottle of Astyptodyne............. aye. 
Bulletin, American School ........ , . 90 
Coyne Electrical School’s information... 56 
Catalog, Spencer Fireworks Co. .......... 60 
Booklet, Nashville Auto College......... . 45 


Employment information— 
55, 42, 46, 48, 49, 54, 56, 58, 44, 47, 65 

















Wanted to Buy 


Attention Progressive Farmers—Ship their Fruits, 
Vegetables, Pecans, Walnut Kernels, Poultry, Egzs and 
Rabbits direct to us by truck, car lots, boat, express 
and parcel post; no shipment too large or small. Our 
salesmen get you highest market prices obtainable. 
Cash paid soon as sold. We sell everything that grows. 
The South our garden. Shippine us means money to 
you. Write. Smith Produce Co., 215 South Charles 
St, Baltimore, Md. Government License No. 951. 


Wanted—Old letters, documents, papers. Especially 
those signed by early or famous Georgians. Confeerate 
money and stamps, old coins. stamps, medals, books, 
Indian and war relics, anything old. Send for informa- 
tion. Mathewson’s, Jackson, Georgia. 











Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., of Progressive Farmer and Southern  Ruraltst. 
Georgia - Alabama Edition. Publishers: Progresstve 
Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Clarence Poe, leigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, 
Tenn.; Acting Managing Editor, W. C. Lassetter, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Business Manager, John 8S, Pearson, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
rs: Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Bir- 

mingham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent_or more 

total amount of stock: Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. : Dr. Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; John S. Pear- 
son, gS. Ala.: W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Eugene Butler, Dallas, Texas; B. B. Cobb, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Philip Weitner, Trustee (for H. G. Hastings. 
Atlanta, Ga.; F. J. Merriam, Jonesboro, Ga.: B. w. 
Brown, Atlanta, Ga.; C, A. Cobb, Washington. C.; 
L. D. Hicks, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Mills, Atlanta, van. 
Atlanta, Ga. Known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) D. C. Hudson, Assistant ag) Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 
Sentember, 1935. (Seal) J..H. Newton, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires November 30, 1936.) 
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A Crop for Wet Land 
] HAVE been growing dasheens 


for about seven years. I find 
that just a few people know what it 
is and still fewer know what it it 
is good for. 


I grew it first as an experiment 
but it has passed the experimental 
stage now so I grow it because it 
is good. Good for what? For cows 
and hogs— also when properly cook- 
ed and served it is good on the 
table. 

I have never grown dasheens on 
a large scale but I have kept close 
check on it and have harvested at 
the rate of 490 bushels to the acre 
with just a little stable manure. 
There is another thing in its favor: 
it grows on wet land only and we 
have plenty of wet land in Holmes 
County, also in a lot of other places 
in Florida. (It won’t grow on land 
that will grow corn or cotton, beans, 
or peanuts.) The wetter the land 
the better it thrives. 

]. W. Carter, 
Holmes County, Fla. 


Cut the Red Tape 


| WISH I had the opportunity you 

have to get the ear of Mr. Cobb 
of the cotton division of the Triple 
A. He would be surprised should 
he meet the average farmer and in- 
terview him “incog.” No, they are 
not dissatisfied with the “theory” of 
the Adjustment Plan or the Bank- 
head Control but rather with the 
endless red tape and inefficiency of 
the administration of these rules. 
Why should a farmer be made to 
wait till fall to know how much he 
can plant tax free or why should 
he have to wait all this time for 
his cotton rental check? Most farm- 
ers think it is because the “white 
collar” contingent are trying to make 
a good job last a long time. 


I believe Mr. Cobb would be 
shocked to find the way that most 
of the county “cotton” offices are 
conducted. And right there is the 
real contact point between the Triple 
A and the farmer. LP oe) <2 

Blount County, Ala. 


Inexpensive Water Pump 


DON’T know how many farm 

homes there are in Alabama that 
are adjacent to hillside springs but 
I am glad to tell you my experience 
with my farm home here in Barbour 
County. 

We have about a hundred yards 
from my house a spring that flows 
not quite two gallons per minute. 
I bricked up the spring and led 
the flow through a pipe to a hydrau- 
lic ram with a six-foot fall. This 
ram pumps about 200 gallons every 


V oice of the Farm 


Readers’ opinions: dasheens to cotton contzol 


24 hours into a 2,000 gallon tank 
which I have put in the top of my 
barn, and supplies water service not 
only for my house but for sprinkling 
the flowers. 


A ram could be bought for any- 
where from $10 up to $40 and it will 
lift water about ten feet for each 
foot of fall. It runs day and night 
and is the simplest operating piece 
of machinery I reckon as ever was 
made. Donald Comer. 

Barbour County, Ala. 


This Makes Us Happy! 


| WISH to congratulate you on 
the September issue of The 
Progressive Farmer. It contained 
more useful information for the 
farmer than I have ever found in 
any farm paper. My sincere best 
wishes in your efforts to keep up 
the pace you have set. 
F. A. Lyon. 
Madison County. Tenn. 


Issue Gin Certificates Early 
THINK it is a good idea to get 


farmers started to expressing their 
views and ideas on the cotton con- 
trol act. 

We hereby suggest that gin cer- 
tificates be mailed early in the 
spring so the producer will know 
just exactly how much cotton he 
will be allowed to gin and if he 
raises over his allowance he will not 
be allowed to put it on the market 
at any price and no gin certificates 
will be sold to him. Let him store 
it and place it on his allotment for 
the next year. This will save the 
government a great deal of un- 
necessary expense of committeemen 
measuring ground each year and 


will keep surplus cotton off the 
market. 


By not having an overproduction 
and having a set price on cotton, 
we would know just what we are 
doing. Something must be done to 
bring about changes in cotton 
control. D. M. Stanford. 

Randolph County, Ala. 


7 ¢ ¢@ 


SAVING CANE FOR SEED 


NORTH Florida subscriber re- 

cently wrote us: “I have the 
Improved Japanese cane, also what 
is known as P. O. J. red cane. Both 
are real good. I want a large patch 
of each, also to save some seed for 
sale. My farm is high and dry. 
What is best plan for saving seed 
cane, and what is your opinion of 
planting the seed cane when taken 
up for seed to finish out the ground 


59> 


wanted? 


“In your section you will find it 
perfectly all right to plant the cane 
to the field in the fall of the year 
before the stalks have been damaged 
by frost,” replied W. E. Stokes, 
agronomist of the Florida College 
of Agriculture, in answering the let- 
ter for us. “This will do away with 
the necessity of banking which has 
been the common practice with the 
old red and green canes. Where 
you want to save some seed cane for 
sale purposes, you can grub the cane 
up or cut the stalks off close to the 
ground and shingle this cane down 
in a shallow trench and cover it 
with 6 to 10 inches of dirt. This 
will enable you to keep the cane 
over for spring planting or for sale 
in the spring.” 
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OLD RUGS, 


Carpets, Clothing. 


No matter how faded or worn, 
they contain materials too 


valuabl waste. Ship b 
Freight oc Minas a da Ex. phe let pelrd 


pense. By the Olsen Patented R G 
Process, we will convert them 

into deep-textured New Rugs. U Ss 
SAVE 1,—FACTORY-to-YOU 
Customers write, ‘‘ Finest rugs I’ve seen for so little 
money’’—“‘ Like getting an extra rug free’’—"‘ Patterns 
and sizes I couldn’t find in stores’’—‘‘I saved $20.”” 


Write for FREE Catalog in Colors 


—describes how we shred, sterilize, merge, bleach, 
add new wool, respin, dye and reweave. Shows 
66 Early American and Oriental masterpieces, solid 
colors, blends, ovals, model rooms. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Our 61st year. Beware agents. 


OLSON RUG CQ, 2200 N. Crawford Ave. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK S. FRANCISCO Dept. W44, Chicago, Ill. 


CATARRH +> SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 

phlegm -filled throat. Send Post Card or letter 

for New Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Druggiote sell Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 
63rd year in business. . . Write today 


F.J.CHENEY & CO. Dept 911, TOLEDO,O. 








WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 







OM E UP TO $12 IN A D ! 

Let me send you this fine all-wool tailored suit 

REE OF COST. Just follow my easy plan 
and show the suit to your friends. Make up 
to $12 in a day easily. No experience—no 
canvassing necessary. Send for Samples— 
Free of Cost. Write today for FREE details. 
™ ACTUAL SAMPLES and ‘‘sure-fire’’ money 
© getting plans. Send no money. 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
Dept. Y-223, 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, III. 


00[b Tombstone'I?.” 


LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. high, 20 in. wide, 
10 in. thick. Write for big catalog. 
American Memorial Co., Dept. C18, 
1451 Pied Ave., Atlanta, Ga- 
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LARRO RESEARCH FARM near Detroit, Mich., where Larro Dairy Feed 


is constantly on trial, to provide daily proof of its ability to pay the dairy- 
man MORE PROFIT OVER FEED COST than any other ration he can 
feed. All Larro Feeds including Calf Meal, Pig Feed, Turkey Feeds, Broiler 
Feed, Chick Starter, Growing Mash and Egg Mash are developed and 


proved at this 160-acre institution. 
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OVEMBER brings us Thanks- 
giving Day—and with Thanks- 
giving Day a reminder of one of the 
finest Thanksgiving poems:— 
“O Lord, we most of all give thanks 
That this Thy world is incomplete 
That battle calls our marshalled ranks 
And work awaits our hands and feet.” 
We recently heard Bishop Mouzon 
quote Sir Philip Sidney’s saying, 
“Wherever there is good fighting 
going on”—meaning a fight for a 
good cause—“I want to be in it.” 
So as Thanksgiving, 1935, comes 
around, there are plenty of causes 
that challenge our participation— 
causes that should enlist the interest 
of all good citizens and especially 
of all members of the churches 
whose bells will summon us to serv- 
ices of gratitude on November 28. 


@® The Fight for World Peace 
To begin with, there is the fight 


for some organization of the nations 
to promote international peace such 
as we discussed last month. Such a 
subject is even more appropriate in 
November because of our nation- 
wide celebration of Armistice Day, 
a celebration (as Miss Hill says on 
another page) whose main topic 
should always be not war but peace. 
Nobody celebrates or thanks God 
for that April day in 1917 when our 
nation entered the World War but 
all America celebrates the day that 
ended war. Why then should not 
the main aim of Armistice Day cele- 
brations be to help end all wars? 

And we should fight to end war 
not only because of all the millions 
of war-marred corpses illustrated on 
this page last month, and all the 
other millions of soldiers gassed or 
wounded, but because war also 
dooms all of us to live in a world 
immeasurably sadder and more 
poverty-stricken than it would be if 
we should end wars. Senator Ar- 
thur Capper rightly says:— 

“What the nations expend on armament 
and armed forces would wipe out every 
city slum, educate every child in the world, 
put agriculture and every other industry 
on their feet, and restore prosperity to 
mankind. When the world abolishes war 
it will abolish poverty.” 


@ Roosevelt’s Greatest Failure 
The talk of good fights in which 


we may all take a hand also brings 
to mind an address made by Abra- 
ham Lincoln now just over a cen- 
tury ago (in 1832, I believe) in which 
he linked together the fight for 
temperance and the fight against 
slavery and said in substance: “God 
grant that a hundred years from 
now our nation will have so ad- 
vanced that no human being in all 
our borders will be a chattel slave 
and no human being a drunkard in 
slavery to alcohol.” 


eo hbeaeating the Whaels S hows 


Three Good Causes Well Worth Fighting For 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 











THE TWO HAPPIEST MONTHS 
(November Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 


F ALL the year perhaps the two happiest months are No- 
vember and December—November because of its Thanks- 
giving season and December because of Christmas. And what 
is it that explains the happiness of both these holidays? I ix 
not that we forget*ourselves for a time in remembering others? 
Even in the longest life it must seem toward the end that 
there were all too few Christmases and Thanksgivings. 
none too early to begin planning how to get the greatest hap- 
piness out of these two holidays in 1935—by giving the maxi- 
mum of happiness it is in our power to carry to other people. 





It is 
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The first good fight in which Lin- 
coln then enlisted long ago won 
its objective. The second still sum- 
mons us to its often unpopular side. 


Even if national prohibition (as 
we had it) was a failure, there was no 
earthly excuse for wiping it out with- 
out eliminating the grossest of the 
abuses which led America to adopt 
it. History may well find that in 
all the record of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s administration the most tragic 
failure of his statesmanship was 
when he neglected to say to the 
American Congress and the Ameri- 
can people: “Along with provisions 
for repealing national prohibition 
must go clear-cut provisions that will 
forever eliminate the saloon and do 
away with all opportunity for per- 
sonal profit in either manufacturing, 
selling, or advertising alcohol. Along 
with repeal must be provisions for 
teaching in all schools the injurious 
physical, mental, moral, and eco- 
nomic dangers of alcohol. Along 
with repeal must go provisions 
promoting the substitution of light 
wines and beer for the more dan- 
gerous hard liquors of high alcoholic 
content.” 


@ Revealing Only Half of Life 


And this brings us directly to one 
of the most serious failures or short- 
comings of our modern stage (in- 
cluding the movies) and modern 
literature. They all too often rep- 
resent alluring drinking scenes and 
scenes in which sexual irregularities 
are suggested and explain by way of 
defense: “It is our duty to represent 
life as it is, and that is all we are 
doing.” 

Now as a matter of fact if they 
really represented life in its entirety 
—if they genuinely held a mirror 
up to nature and to truth and ac- 
curately reflected the whole picture 
of causes and results—then their de- 


fense would be complete. But they 
do not—not at all. They all too 
often reveal only half of life and al- 
most wholly suppress the other half. 
They show a seed time but not 
the harvest. 


@® “Diseases Not Talked About” 


Take, for example, the tragic con- 
sequences of sexual immorality—as 
discussed by Dr. Register in his 
“Health Talk” in this issue. It hap- 
pens that just a few weeks ago I 
stood in a graveyard near my boy- 
hood home and began talking of one 
of the most gifted, promising and 
beloved young men I had known as 
a child. Contracting later one of the 








ON ‘THE FREEWAY 
TO NORRIS DAM. 





From a woodcut by 
Burnley Weaver. 


diseases that Dr. Register discusses 
he was still later engaged to a beau- 
tiful girl who suddenly broke the 
engagement and married another. 
“Presumably she had heard about 
it,” said my friend. “Then in his 
disappointment he drank more and 
more and later died—with all the 
high hopes of those of us who ex- 
pected so much of him unfulfilled.” 


And then my friend went on to 
say: “It is a shame that young peo- 
ple are not taught more about the 
penalties they themselves must suf- 
fer and the terrible penalties they 
may inflict on other people. Every 
few weeks I see a neighbor child— 
blind forever because of a sexual dis- 
ease of the father. And one of our 
neighborhood doctors was recently 
telling me this: ‘A young man who 
had had such a disease told me and 
asked for an examination, prior to 
getting married. But the next thing 
I knew and without waiting for 
my analysis and report, he married 
anyhow — married a_ beautiful, 
healthy, happy girl. A few months 
later I saw her come out of a hospi- 
tal a mere shadow and wreck of her 
former self as a result of contracting 
his disease.” 


@ Churches Should Help 


Perhaps it may be said that all 
this is not a part of “the world’s 
news.” But it is at least a part of 
what is really going on in the world 


—and a much more significant ° 


revelation of what is going on than 
most of the stories that 
appear in our daily pa- 
pers. A major aim of 
The Progressive Farm- 
er is not only to promote 
good farming in the 
South and good home- 
making but also good 
citizenship, and to this 
end I mainly present 
here the world’s news 
regarding causes it is 
worth while for all of 
us to fight for. 


In revealing the truth 
about war, intemper- 
ance, and immorality 
the Christian churches 
of the South and their 
membership can play a 
commanding part — the 
churches whose Thanks- 
giving bells may well 
remind us not only of 
the gratitude we should 
feel for all past blessings, 
but also make us grate- 
ful for the privilege of 
striving heroically  to- 
ward a fairer and better 
world than humanity 
has yet achieved. 
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STARK NURSERIES 120: ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


gears, OA | WORLDS BEST FR 
a Stank NEW Jmproved 


ERE are the fruit sensations of TODAY and TOMORROW. Stark’s 

Exclusive NEW Improved and U. S. PATENTED FRUITS — with 
more luscious and incomparably de/icious flavor — younger bearing — with 
astounding increase 1n size—with more wonderful perfection! 


These NEW STARK FRUITS are ries, Earliest Ripening tart Cherry 



















































—_ hs ao ‘ those that account for the amazing crops (Awarded U.S. Patent) the huge HAL- 
WONT: + ee 4 and unequaled CASH PROFITS of fruit BERTA GIANT PEACH — (World’s 
te Pat, Gage ae ; growers in all parts of the country. In First Patented Peach), Stark ELE- 


Home Orchards of a few trees—in town PHANT HEART PLUM—World’s 
or country—in Farm Home Orchards and largest, finest Freestone Blood- 
Vineyards—in the World’s Largest Com- _Fleshed, huge, marvelously sweet (hardy 
mercial Orchards! Here are shown the tree, stood 26 Below Zero, Bore at 2 
STARKING Apple, the NEW Double- years in cold New York State)—and 
Red Delicious, (GOLDEN DELICIOUS, STARK’S mouth-watering BEST NEW 
Stark Record-Bear- that great luscious Golden Stark Apple— GRAPES. Mail Coupon below for full in- 
Ing Strain Trees Sold ~=Queen of Young and Heavy Bearing is formation on Iors varieties of STARK’S 
Only by STARK BRO'S. Hictured and described in Big FREE WORLD’S BEST Fruits, Flowering 
Fruit Book)—MONTEARLY Cher- = Shrubs and Roses, etc. 
(Below) 


“at” GET GREAT NEW 1936 BOOK 
U. S. Patent 


ae In Glowing Natural Colors—FREE 


This big new Book in marvelous True-to-Nature colors (by color photo) is an art treasure well worth keep- 
ing in your home. But it brings you more than color pictures. It brings you authentic facts and reports of 
the SUCCESSES of other Stark Tree Growers—North, South, East and West. 

You'll find why Joe Brangenburg got a $5,700.00 crop of GOLDEN DELICIOUS from 41% acres— 
Why Les Anderson made $48,000.00 CASH from 30 acres of Stark Trees in 6 years—Why L. W. 
Chambers got a $7,000.00 crop, 1 year yield, off 15 acres Stark Trees—Why from a town lot N. C. 
Sweatt sold $200 worth of fruit after his family had eaten and put up all they could use. MAIL 
COUPON AT ONCE. 


FREE! Home Orchard Planting Plans! 


Check Coupon for this valuable FREE GUIDE! Simple diagrams that anyone can follow for prop- 
erly spacing trees in a Home-Yard Orchard in town or country 


—or a‘‘l4 Acre” Orchard—or a Full “1-Acre” Farm Orchard and 
Vineyard—or an Orchard of any size. Com- p NG 
PLANTING PLAN OMEVARD 
McACRE, G FULL TACRE| ORCHARD “\ 
EB \ 





(Below) 
Stark’s Best 
NEW GRAPES 











| piled by Stark Experts. Also 
©? LANDSCAPING PLANS FREE to cus- 
7 tomers. For any grounds from small Home- 
Yard to elaborate formal gardens. Check 
Circle in Coupon or write us for details. 
BARGAIN PRICES 
On Biggest Best Tree Collections 
With the Free Book will come BARGAIN 
PRICES on collections of Stark World’s 
Best Trees. An exceptional opportunity 
to obtain Stark Quality Youngest-Bearing 
Heaviest-Producers. For example—here’sOne 
Ideal Stark Home-Yard Orchard—big 4 to7 ft. 
trees—on which you SAVE $3.00: 5 Kinds Apple 
including famous Golden Delicious and 
Starking—3 Kinds Peach—3 Kinds Cherry— 2 Kinds 


Pear—3 Kinds Grape. Fine Bargain Collections as low 
as $5.50. Coupon brings full list. Mailit NOW! 


STARK BRO’S 
NURSERIES 


LOUISIANA, MO.. 


\Paid 154.48 for Spare Time its Month Follow 


the 
J. D. SWINEBROAD decided that he would make his spare time bring him Cash 
Returns. He started out to sell STARK Fruit Trees. Se quickly did he find the Ar row to 
waiting demand that in just one month’s spare time he earned and received CASH Prosper- 
PAY TOTALING $154.48! In only 414 days he recently sold $360.75 worth of Stark : 
Nursery Stock. Mr. Swinebroad is just one of thousands who are making fine steady Cash ity ! . 
Incomes with extra Cash and valuable Merchandise Prizes from their spare time in this yA P.O. ae eat iE ata MaRS 
way. Demand is nearly double. EASY SELLING. What could YOU do in this fasci- ion cigs es TI irs ie 8 da i 6 acs it on ci State 


nating easy, healthful use of your spare time—with CASH PAY WEEKLY! Check Square 
at bottom of Coupon for our EXTRA-LIBERAL SALESMEN’S PAY PLAN! ~~ Check here for our EASY, LIBERAL WEEKLY CASH PAY 






















Stark 


Nurseries 
Box 442 


A LOUISIANA, MO. 


I most certainly want your 
NEW COMPLETE 1936 CAT- 
ALOG of Fruits and Shrubs. 


Be sure to check in this 

square if you want FREE 

HOME ORCHARD PLANTING 
PLANS. 


Check in this circle if interested in 
LANDSCAPING DETAILS. 





New 
Coohant Heat Box 442 
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Big Selling Outfit Free! 


PLAN by which you can MAKE MONEY SELLING for us. 











From 1900 up to 1934 the leaf 
tobacco used for cigarettes in- 
creased from 


13,084,037 lbs. to 
326,093,357 Ibs. ; 


During the year ending June 
30, 1900, the Government 
collected from cigarette taxes 
$3,969,191 
For the year ending June 30, 
1934, the same taxes were 
$350,299, 442 
an increase of 8725% 
—a lot of money. 


an increase of 2392% 


There is no substitute 
for mild, ripe tobacco. 


Cigarettes give a lot of 
pleasure to a lot of people. 





>, 


of ia 
: More cigarettes are smoked today because 
vs A a more people know about them—they are better advertised, 

But the main reason for the increase is that they are made ; , 
better— made of better tobaccos; then again the tobaccos are. 
blended—a blend of Domestic and Turkish tobaccos. ! 

Chesterfield is made of mild, ripe tobaccos, 

Everything that science knows about is used in 
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making it a milder and better-tasting cigarette. 
We believe you will enjoy them, 


© 1935, Ligcett & Myers Tosacco Co, 


